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@ Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 


@ It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you ever 
put in your pipe—the highest class—it stands all 


by itself, the KING of mixtures. 


@ A tobacco that your women folks will like to 
have you smoke at home—you may never have 
known the luxury of a pipe smoke before. 

















Send 10 Cents for sample which will convince 








THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 81 Dey Street, New York. 
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Business Insurance 
An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


“NUMBERS ELIMINATE CHANCE” 


Zee s4tiF, business corporation was a device of the Romans. The 
orginal idea came from Julius Caesar, and was suggested by 
the uncertainty of human life. It was an insurance against 
the dissolution of a project in case of death. ‘The intent was 
to provide for the continuance and perpetuity of enterprises 
: which probably no man could carry out during his lifetime. 
The frst ieglnetion of the corporation was for building water-systems and 
laying out roadways. ‘The corporation provided against stoppage of the work 
in case of the death of any man connected with it. 3% But the corporate life 
of a great business is not secure against shock, unless the lives of its managers 
are insured for the benefit of the corporation. Hence we find the big men— 
the men of initiative and enterprise—allowing their lives to be insured at the ex- 
pense of the corporation which they serve, for the corporation’s benefit. 27'To 
guard ’gainst the blow of the business blizzard when an able leader én,’ The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society now issues a Corporate Policy. The proceeds 
are made payable to the Corporation, which is both Applicant and Beneficiary. 
Thus is the Commercial Craft ballasted and made snug and secure when 
comes the storm. 2 The Equitable Life Assurance Society will exist when 
every eye that reads this page is closed forever ; when every heart that now 
throbs is still; when every brain through whose winding bastions thought roams 
free, has turned to dust. 28 The Equitable will live on, a body without death, 
a mind without decline. 2% Only safe, superior and competent men can secure 
life-insurance nowadays. Life-insurance adds poise, power and purpose to 
able men. If you are helping to carry the burdens of the world and making 
this earth a better place because you are here, perhaps you had better write 
for further information. 


. THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“ Strongest in the World” 


fhe Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 
PAUL MORTON, PRESIDENT 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 


recommend to us some good man—or woman—to represent us there— 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 


ump 














We guarantce this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 





RATHER— 


MANY CALLED BUT ONE WAS CHOSEN. 


We all live and act more enthusiastically the more we are appreciated. 


. he actor and public speaker sees and hears his 


encouragement — the author receives his roy alties — the publisher likes to see the demand for copies equal his supply, while 


the advertising department i is encouraged not only by “ copy 


mendation from those whose names have appeared i in our Index Pages. 
As we were closing this issue we were gratified to receive a letter from Geo. F. Webber dated September 2nd bearing 


these excerpis : — 


from new advertisers, but also by unsolicited letters of com- 


“Replying to yours of August 25th, you struck me ata bad time to get up advertising or do anything other 


than what I have to do. 
extra means so much, 


told Mr. Reaume of the Savage Agency to write to you 


for a page. 


**e eT 


am so busy and my mind is so taken up with so many different things, anything 


think he sent you the copy yesterday 


You are the only one who is getting any advertising from me this year. *e% % I told Mr. Reaume that I 


would rather give the advertising to FIELD AND STR 


2AM than to any other magazine, as relieve ately 


I have been getting more returns rom yours than from any ot the other magazines, and your space does not cost 


as much as some of 


the othe rs cha rge. 


(Signed) GEO. F. WEBBER. 


Turn to page L7A in the advertising section and see the tangible evidence of Mr. Webber's faith, 
We publish such letters as these to establish faith in FIELD AND STREAM as an advertising investment and 


especially to influence those whom we cannot otherwise reach. 
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We gaurantee the liabi lity of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 


AND STREAM, provided that i m your correspondence with advertisers 


you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty day s from 


receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found 
cover the purchase or exchange ot a 


there is often dissatisfaction even where both parties are honest and sincere. 





This guarantee does not 
ive stock, as in such transactions 


Special rate for hotels, resorts and guides. 
a word, display advertisements $5 


of FIELD ‘AND STREAM. 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a pages half page $50 00; quarter page 
$25. 00; eighth page $12 2 50; one ‘ach single column, $6.2 35. 


Classified edvertising 5 Hye 
an inch, Speci: al rate to subscribe: 
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F or’ Health and Enjoyment 





WHEN YOU'RE HUNTING 


for an enjoyable stimulant you'll hit the bull’s eye if you take 
UNDERBERG BITTERS 


After a long tramp in the woods and you're all tired out, a glass of these Bitters will do more 
to revive you than anything you could tske. 
These Bitters are a wonderful aid to digestion and insuresa hearty enjoyment of your meal. 


Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States. 


° ° 
Enjoy able as a Cocktail and better for you 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers, 

Ask for UNDERBERG Booklet free. 

Bottled only bv H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 





D422 2OZKE 


@ The lightest American shotgun. 

@ Thirty 20 gauge shells weigh one pound 
less than thirty twelve bore shells. 

@ You can get into action quicker and it won't 
tire you. 

@ Penetration better than a big bore—its shooting 
will surprise you. 

@ Beautiful catalog in colors FREE. 


@ Eighteen grades, 20, 16, 12 and 10 gauge 
$17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX.1!1, ITHACA, N.Y. 











We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Your Last Chance 


The special subscription bargains presented on this 
page will all be withdrawn on October 20th, 1910 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS FOR 1911 NOW! 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL THE PRICES ADVANCE 














Pield & Stream......... $1.50 
PPOUMEALOE oo 6 cee ce ties 1.00! Our Price 
Pearson's Psccrepahe ine 1.50 
vi $2.50 
ere eee $4.00 J 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 P 
Ll Se 1-50 | Our Price 
Review of Reviews..... 3.00 + 
3° $3.45 
Total . $6.00 J 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 | 
pe 1.50 ‘ 
Cosmopolitan or i Our Price 


Good 


Housekeeping ceee 


$2.75 


Total eo, 


Field & Stream......... $1.50 } ‘ 
EVOTIOOE Bos ccviccr es. 1.50} Our Price 


Worlds Work........s<.. 3.09 - 


$3.80 


OM Ses siske ses 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 . 
Delineator mee 1.00 Our Price 
Everybody's 1.50 | 
an J; gn 
ME viicccasudees $4.00 / 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 
Woman’s Home Com- P 
re f Our Price 
Review of Reviews..... 3.00 


$3.45 


... $6.00 





Total 


Field & Stream.........$1.50 
Hampton's ... 1.50 


Woman’s Home Com- 








MONON oies dautecoeres 1.50 
MA Dioiescaies Sevan $4.50 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 
Physical Culture... ..+... 1.50 
go | er 1.50 
PRE ie to edesioas $4.50 
Fret & Stream... 06... $1.50 
OETOMION oc cvscceesseue 3.00 
ea 1.00 
Total $5.50 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 
TERMNOION'S 6 ices cc cscs 1.50 
PRMOONS icsescginesas 1.50 
WEN steeds $4.50 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 
Pictorial Review....... 1.00 
Modern Priscilla... .<.... 75 
Ladies’ World.......027... 50 
Total $3.75 
Field & Stream... ..5.. $1.50 
ORE oo tay ahaasa eee 3.00 
MOCKEAUION 265606558 wes 3.0 
DOR. esse csc inn $7.50 


| Our Price 


$3.00 


Our Price 


$2.50 


$3.40 


) s 
| Our Price 


$2.50 


) 


| Our Price 
| $2.50 


| Our Price 
| $4.95 








If you are already a subscriber for any of 
years extension on your subscription beyond 

For Canadian subscriptions to Canadian 
for loreign address add $1.00 for each. 


address 


these periodicals, your order 
the present prepaid period. 


add fifty cents for 


now secures one 


each publication; 








Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 24-26 East 21st Street, New York City, N.' Y. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Good Only Until October 20th, 1910 


You will save money by subscribing for your 1911 
periodicals now—don’t wait until prices advance 


These offers hold good until October 20th, 1910. Be sure to have your order in the mail by that date 








Field & Stream 
Recreation 
Travel 


Our Price 


$3.70 





SOG sssanae++ es 














Field & Stream......... 1.50 
Forest & Stream Our Price 
4: 7) ere 3.00 $3 35 
PO iteaicadonds $4.50 
Field 2 $1.50 
et oe S| Our Price 
eg 5C 
; $3.85 
WOME ei vieeneeend $6.00 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 
ee palace outers 3 Our Price 
cs ee 50 $2 70 
Tot)... . $4.00 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 
data lg ee ccssecccs 1.50 | Our Price 
CREO. bvsesavasencus Bae 
$2.70 
i ere $4.50 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 
pent ete ements} _- Our Price 
SMIOPOITAN .cccccccs t 
$2.65 
Ee este ces $4.00 

















Field & Stream......... $1.50 
I ciao ia argues pond 75 
UE oko coe bance. 1.00 
TO ...00c0c000e $325 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 
ee, a 1.00 
World’s Work ......... 3.00 
WOE cacciosuscen $5.50 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 
Woman’s Home Com- 
ee eres. 1.50 
SECC HOES. oo sce downs. 1.50 
PO ec cscse sae $4.50 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 
ED fei aa Satag s Seats 1.50 
oe ee eee rn 1.50 
TE S5e0 chawtes $4.50 
Field & Stream......... $1.50 
Good Housekeeping.... 1.25 
| eh  - 
Field & Stream........ $1.50 
See ee 3.00 
Forest & Stream 
4. 3 ree 3.00 
0 eee $7.50 


b 





Our Price 


$2.20 


Our Price 


$3.45 


Our Price 


$2.50 


Our Price 


$2.00 


Our Price 


$4.50 








For subscriptions to Canadian address add 
foreign address add $1.00 for each. 


fifty cents for each publication required; for 








OUR BIG SPORTING AND OUTDOOR GROUP 


Field and Stream, Recreation, Outing or Forest and Stream 


Our Special Price until October 20th only $5.15. 


(weekly). 


Total Price, $7.50. 








Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 24-26 East 21st Street, New York City, N. Y: 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in sell:ng, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. If you have anything you want to dispose of by sale 


or exchange, advertise it here. The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 











Trusweve Manufacturing Div., 
Sealshipt Oyster System 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Dept. 17 











POINTERS FOR SALE—These dogs are bred with great 
care for heavy cover shooting. Those that appreciate the 


hunting abili._y of a dog will do well to procure one of 
these pups of pedigreed stock. Prices from $18 to $75. 
Leavitt Thomson, Bethlehem, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Ferret muzzles, three sizes. They just snap 
on loose on ferret. Steel band, 50c. each, 3 for $1.00. 
Naugatuck Muzzle Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


FOR SALE 
hounds. 


rabbit and skunk 


foughkenamon, Pa. 


beagles, 
Kennels, 


Foxhounds, 
Airmount 


coon, 


FOR SALE—Coon, rabbit, fox, deer hounds. Pigeons, 
ferrets, rabbits, Brown Kennels, York, Pa. 

STANFORD BEAGLES. Get the best! Grown stock 
and puppies. Prices and photos 4c. stamps. Stanford 


Bangall, N. 


Kennels, 


RAPBIT HOUND PUPPIES ready. $7 
females. Amos Burhans, Waterville, Minn. 


males; $5 





| 





RABBIT HOUNDS—Fifty rabbit hounds, 50 of best 
broken rabbit hounds in America. All guaranteed $20 
each. Male 


or female. Fred }. Kirby, 817 Jersey Ave., 
Gleucester, 2 


COON, fox and rabbit 
Kennels, Bucyrus, 0. 


hounds, trial allowed. Comrade 








LIVE PARTRID . PHEASANTS, HARES, ete.— 
English, Hungarian and Bohemian—from grounds 
in Autumn and Winter over 200,000 be sold very 

cheap, guarantee good arrival f. o b. New York or Wash- 

ington. Representatives wanted. Erquire F. HORACEK, 


own 


to 





large%t’ Game Export House, MARTINITZ-STARKEN 
BACH, hemia, Austria. 
5,000 Ferrets for sale. Write for price list and catalog; 


it’s free. DeKleine Bros., Jamestown, Mich, Box No. 1, 
POINTERS AND SETTERS FOR S.ALE—No better 

bred or more thoroughly trained on quail, pheasants 
and other game. Our dogs are bred second to none and 
trained in the best quail section of the United States. 
We have both dogs and bitches. Why not enjoy the Fall 
shooting over a dog that is thoroughly trained and one 
that knows his business in the field? Prices from $50 
up to $200. Please state your wants. The C. S. Freel 
Kennels, Drawer F, Loogootee, Ind. 


TRAINED COON, fox, rabbit and wolf hounds; 
dogs; reliable and experienced. State 
Hopkins, Mammoth Springs, Ark. 


squirrel 
wants. ed. 





SEND TEN CENTS and get our new illustrated game, 
animal and bird catalogue Horne’s Zoological Arena, 
Kansas City, Mo. (or) Denver, Colo., Dept. F. 





setter bitches. Onvx 
whelp to “Joe,” a 
Belvidere, Il]. 


FOR SALE—My two favorite Trish 
and Nell of Culbertson. Onyx in 
field trial winner. Connaught Kennels 


\lso two 


FOR SALE—Extra trained rabbit hourds. 
y 4 Gordon- 


dogs at stud and young dogs. . E. Reese, 
ville, Pa. 





FOR SALE—One English setter dog ard ore unregistered 


setter—$100 each. Both perfectly trained. R. C. Rhea, 
Whiteville, Tenn. 
PHEASANTS—-Either hand reared cr imported. We 
have our own buyers in China and Japan. No inter 
bred or sickly birds. Guararteed ron-rela‘ed and mated 
At half the price of Eastern breeders. C. J. Schilling, 
Importer, 3331 Charles St., Fruitvale, Oakland, Cal. 


WANTED—Bird dogs for training; 18 years’ experience. 
laberlein force system, good references, terms reason 


able, satisfaction guaranteed. A. E. Seidel, R. F. D. 

No. 2, Danville, Pa. 

LONG-EARED BLACK AND TAN FOXHOUND 
PUPS. Clarence Shotwell, 503 Vine St., Akron, Oh1o, 

FOR SALE—Llewellin setter puppies, whelpsed June and 
July, excellent breeding, all papers furnished. John 


Wolfe, Indiana. 


Freelandville. 





FOR SALE—Very promising little English setter puppies. 
Ped‘gree ard prices on application. Miami Valley Ken- 

nels, Neria, Ohio. 

FOR SALE AT BARGAIN—Pedigreed female blue Bel- 
ton setter, well broken, three years old. Cain Confec- 

tionery Co., Tren:on, N. J 











DOGS, DOGS, DOGS 


Look here.. Pointers. English, 

Irish and Gordon Setters. St. Bernards. Newfound- 
lands. Terriers of all breeds; and, in fact. if you want 
a first-class dog of any breed, write me. My experience 
2s a fancier, exhibitor and breeder for over thirty years 
enables me to guarantee my patrons sa‘tisfaction in getting 





good dogs, fair prices, and square dealings. Fred P. 

Kirby, Gloucester City, N. J 

FOR SALE-—-Five Erglish Set‘ers, bred to hunt and 
win on the bench. Whelped July 12th, 1909. Sire and 

dam English champions. One English Setter dog five 

years, thoroughly broken. Fox Hounds from imported 

stock. H. J we 


J. Louis, Chestnut Farms, Cleveland, N. 





FOR SALE.—Choice thoroughbred Irish, English and 
Llewellyn Setter pups and trained dogs—pointers, span- 
iels and retrievers, prices very reasonable. Enclose 
stamps for pedigrees and descriptions. Thoroughbred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. ' 





COONHOUNDS—The Southern Farm Coonhound Ken- 

nels, Selmer, Tenn., offers as good coonhounds as live, 
on trial. Send 50c. for copy of our new book, “Coon- 
hunting and Coonhounds.” All about breeding, raising, 
training, selecting, buying, handling new dogs, correct- 
ing faults, and hundreds of valuable pointers one should 
know before purchasing a dog. This combined with our 
complete catalogue illustrated, bound, 64 
all for 50c. 


SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 


“FOR THE DEN”—Prehistoric Indian relics, modern 

trappings, Navajo Blankets, Elk Tusks, Pioneer Crock- 
ery, Antique Guns, Pistols, Swords and Daggers from 
all parts of the world. Illustrated list 6c. N. Carter, 
Elkhorn, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Large mounted deer heads at quick sale 
prices. Speciments of all kinds for your bungalow or 
office at right prices. I will guarantee to more than 
please you. References: Editor of Fretp anp STREAM. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


DECORATE YOUR DEN 


all kinds for sale at 


neatly pages, 














Indian curios and work of 
unusually low prices! Navajo 
blankets, rugs, rings and bracelets, basket ware, pillow 
tops and pottery. We have our own purchasers in New 
Mexico and Arizona buying direct from the Indians and 


carn therefore offer you these goods at net prices—no 
middleman’s profits. Write at once, J. W. Macy, The 
srive, Richmond Hill, L. I. 





NATURAL HISTORY FOR SALE—6 elegant volumes. 


New. Full descriptions and pictures of all Birds and 
Animals in the World. Must sell. Will take half what 
they cost. Great bargain. Write for particulars. Enos 


Ba‘es, Shukert Building, Omaha, Neb. 





FOR YOUR DEN OR OFFICE—A 

moose head, 53 inches spread. 
tion. Very reasonable price. 
where. Edwin Dixon, 


large mounted 
Write for full descrip- 
Prepaid, on approval, any- 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 








FOR SALE—Double Barrel Hammerless Express Rifle, 

both barrels with hair triggers and indicators, maga- 
zine in stock; cost $374, price $250. Double barrel ham- 
merless shotgun, 12 gauge, automatic ejecter and indi- 
cators; cost $300, price $200. Joth guns best European 


make, perfect accuracy, penetration and condition, in- 
cluding solid leather cases. W. Strohn, 401 Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BIG BARGAIN! I have a brand new, $80 grade, Sauer, 

double-barreled gun on my hands which am anxious 
to dispose of quickly. This is a fine gun in every way. 
Have used the duplicate of it myself for many years. 
Will make an extra good price to immediate purchaser. 
Here’s a chance for someone to get a brand new gun 
cheap right before the open season! Are you going to 
be that one? Write to-day to J. W. Macy, 26 East 21st 
St., New York City. 








LARGE MOUNTED ELK HEAD for sale. 
and full description on request. 

press on approval anywhere. 

Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 


Photograph 
Sent prepaid by ex- 
Duty free. Edwin Dixon, 








UNUSUAL GUN BARGAINS—Three- barrel gun, $200 
grade, new and in perfect condition, $85. Remington 


autoloading shot gun and case, new, $25. Savage .30-30, 
good condition, $12. We also have many bargains in 
second hand arms of all 


kinds. Write us your wants. 
v6, 


H. Shapiro, 250 Bowery, N. 





BROTHER—Accidentally, camping. discovered root will 
cure both tobacco habit and indigestion. Gladly send 
particulars. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 








FOR SALE—Moose, elk, caribou, deer and mountain 


sheep horns and scalps correctly prepared to mount 
up. Duty free and guaranteed to give you good results. 
What are your wants? can supply them. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. ~ 





FOR SALE—Three shares in fine game preserves, five 
thousand acres; turkey, quail, rabbit and squirrel. 

Good stream and fishing. Write C. H. Ireland, Greens- 

boro, ; ce 

FOR SALE—Farm, 1,700 acres. Would make excellent 
game preserve. In Albemarle Co., Virginia. Splendid 

trout streams stocked with trout. 10,000,000 feet of saw 


timber. 1,400 bearing apple trees on the place. Price 
$30,000 on time. $25,000 cash. Harry M. Lewis, Real 
Estate, Staunton, Va. 





WILL YOU BUY SOMETHING REALLY GOOD—CHEAP 


@ Every month there are genuine bargains among the little advertisements on these -_* and lots 


of our readers are taking advantage of them in getting equipment for coming trips. 


erhaps you 


need a rifle or gun, or maybe a dog, look through the advertisements here before buying elsewhere. 
It is likely as not that someone has just what you want—perhaps used only on one short trip— 
and just as good as new—that you can get as a bargain : 


@ Or perhaps you have something you wish to dispose of—a gun, rifle, revolver, camera, tent, 


canoe, dog, or what not! 


By placing a small advertisement on these pages you can turn it into 


money. We charge only 5c. a word for these little advertisements, and that places your announce- 


ment before over sixty thousand sportsmen ! 


If you are a subscriber, you have a credit of 15 


words on any Classified advertisement in one issue of FIELD AND STREAM free of cost. 
That is, we will give any subscriber 75c. worth of advertising, or one-half his subscription price. 
Further advertising accepted at regular rate, as above. 
this offer, so send in your copy to-day. 


Now is the time to take advantage of 
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Are you Bill Smith? 


Get your old hat and 
come along; I want 
to talk to you outdoors 


Yes, light your pipe and sit down here on this log. 
Seems like I can’t breathe indoors. 


Do you ever read yourself into a state of intoxication about 
outdoor life > . 


Real life, you know—no fixed-up sham. 


Do you want something to feed your appetite for hunting, fishing, 
camping, canoeing, rowing, living > 


Want a practical guide of the sports that never pall ? 


Want to have something bring you the air of the mountains when 
you can’t be out in them ?—a twelve-time touch of the woods, 
the streams, the marshes ? 


Want to? Do you? « 
Then you want RECREATION. 


Come along with the October number to Pamlico Sound, N. C., 
turkey hunting. Then out to Oregon for black-tailed deer. And 
being most there, let’s get after Chinese pheasants in Puget Sound. 
By this time ducks in the lowa lakes. 


And that’s the way the year ‘round. 
RECREATION is out for individual sport that develops the man. 


Now come in and get your money or write your check. 


Because you are a reader of this particular magazine we have 
decided to make you a special offer of October, November 
and December numbers of 1910 and all of 1911 for only 
$2.00. The regular subscription price is $3.00 a year. If you 
don’t know RECREATION, send 25 cents for the October 
number and, then, if you like it, you can accept this offer by 
sending $1.75 additional. You see how we are beguiling you 
into the blessed woods by a blessed bargain. 





NEW YORK 











We guarantee this advertising provided you mention F1LELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 





@ Here is the greatest thing that ever happened. 
Postal cards for Sportsmen. A series of in- 
tensely humorous and clever photos, of hunting 
end fishing scenes; in which every trick of the 
photographic art is employed. 





"I finally got him. 


U shooting tebbmile 


"There is splendid rabbit shooting here.” 


@ You can have more fun to the square inch 
with these pictures among your friends, than 
with anything you ever saw in the photo line. 
Each picture is a scream. Match the “big 
fish” yarns of brother anglers, by sending 
them your “experiences.” Feathered and 


fur game scenes also for your hunting friends. 
"There ie good sport fishing here.” 


Single cards, 10 cents each, post paid. Complete setcf 16 cards . . . $1.50 post paid 


§ Sixteen Months’ subscription to “‘Field and Stream" . . . . . . . $2.00 
SPECIAL OFFER } Sz Mosthy scbssiption te Pittom orem” = 2 2 9393) All for 


Total ahs . » ) only $2.00 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 26 E. 21st St., New York City 





We guarantee this advertising “provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Let The Gun 


Experts Teach You 
From It’s Pages rvery trate nas its 


tricks, every sport its 
“kinks”. Expert accuracy with rifle, pistol or shotgun, demands 
that you “know how”. Mere practice by yourself does not take you 
far toward expert efficiency. A little direction, a few suggestions, from 
some past-master to put you wise to the tricks and “kinks” of shooting, 
works wonders for your marksmanship—such as gives you new success and 
greater zest for sport. The secrets of expert shooting are surprisingly little 
known. That is why, at great expense, 


The Outer’s Book Has Cornered the Gun Talent of the World 


The world-recognized gunnery experts are contributors to our gun department. We 
are careful to have them write along practical lines —rattling good stuff that puts you 
next to the “how” of shooting, full of the “kinks” and tricks by which the experts per- 
form their wonders of shooting, all of which you can apply in your own sport at target 
or in the woods and fields. Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Topperwein, the world’s champion 
shots, who write for The Outer’s Book exclusively, head this list of firearm experts. The 
others are Stewart Edward White, Lieut. Whelan, U.S.A., Charles Newton, Ashley A. 
Haines, E. C. Crossman, Pascal DeAngelis, A. Lowdermilk, Horace Kephart, Charles 
Askins, L. A. Danse, Maurice H. Decker, Robert A. Kane. 


Special ‘‘Show You’’ Offer of Three Months for 25 Cents 


Nothing like these articles has ever before appeared. Nowhere, unless through personal 
friendship with these experts, can you get such real pointers on marksmanship and on 
the merits and faults of various firearms. These articles are different. They are rare. 

They are not the superficial average write-up at all, but real inside pointers that will 
make any man a better shot. To introduce you to The Outer’s Book with its unique 
Gun Department, its outdoor ginger, its graphic photographs, live outdoor stories 
and interesting special articles, we will send you three months, beginning with the 
special September Hunting Number, for 25c—regular year’s subscription $1.50. 


















































You’d give 25c any time to know why you miss some of the points you do 
miss, and how not to miss them. 25c for this special offer, will save you Months 
a dollar’s worth of wasted cartridges, and perhaps save you from miss- 25 Cents 

ing the chance of a lifetime to get a famous bag. Send 25c today, 
with the coupon on the right, for three numbers. If you are not 
satisfied, we will return your quarter, with no hard feelings about 

it either. Why not today? 


THE OUTER’S BOOK 


Hathaway Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 







Please send me, 
for 25 cents enclosed 
The Outer’s Book for 

3 months, 




















Name_ 













Address_ 








We \guarantee this advertising provided you mention 'TIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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! Goody 
| Goody 
' Are coming. Also up to February 
{ next great special numbers of LIFE 
are the 
Humorous, 
‘ Witches, 
Adam and Eve, 
Sky, 
Gasoline, 
Socialist and many others. 
Once a reader of LIFE 
Always an Optimist 
——— OBEY THAT IMPULSE 
exasperating, stimulat- Start a trial subscription now, at One Dollar. This means 
ing, amusing, individ- -IFE for the next three months (Canadian, $1.13; Foreign, $1.26. 
Open only to new subscribers. No subscriptions renewed at this 
ual, fearless, and fun- ate, This offer is net.) Address 
g niest weekly on earth. LIFE, 1 W. 31st St., N. Y. City 
We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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The Life-Story of J. Pierpont Morgan 


When Ida Tarbell told the story of the gigantic Standard Oil Company, and 
later, when Lawson unfolded, in his picturesque style, the mysteries of 
“Frenzied Finance,’’ they made epochs in magazine-publishing history. 


The METROPOLITAN begins in October the publication of what we believe is 
the most significant story of its time. It is the first authorized, authentic life- 
story of J. Pierpont Morgan. Mr. Morgan stands to-day the biggest and most 
mysterious figure in public life. There is a natural curiosity about the man and 
his work. On one side he is described to you as a relentless money tyrant, with 
illimitable power; on the other hand, you will find him glowingly painted as 
the greatest patriot of our age. 


The story of Morgan will not be written from a point of view; no hero-worship- 
ing or muck-raking. There will be simply set forth the true story of the 
greatest financial power in the world by showing the growth of the man Morgan 
in the fertile environment of the United States of America during the years of 
our upbuilding as a world power. 


In a graphic and compelling form will be told the authentic narrative of such 
eventful matters as the Northern Pacific Fight, United States Steel, and other 
mergers, the Cleveland Bond Issue, the formation of the Atlantic Shipping 
Trust and the Panic of 1907, which last contains all of the clashing elements of 
a five-act drama. This important series 


Will Begin in the October 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


15 Cents a Copy All News-stands 
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In the OCTOBER 


SCRIBNER 


Cascorra, The First Cuban Siege 
General Frederick Funston describes his 
first experiences with the Cuban Insurgent 
troops under fire. ‘These articles are a re- 
markable and fascinating contribution to the 
literature of adventure. 


An Impression of the King’s Funeral by 


Madame Wadding ton. The author, who was for 
years a friend of the late King Edward, had very special oppor- 
tunities of witnessing all the ceremonies attending the funeral. 


A charming and most interesting contri- 
bution to American literary history is the 
Correspondence of Washington Irving and 
John Howard Payne, edited by Thatcher 


T. Payne Luquer - The first letters, written mostly by Irving 
from London and Paris to his friend Payne, show how generous, 
thoughtful, and helpful Irving was in aiding Payne in his work. 


The Real African by Herbert Ward, one 
of Stanley's Lieutenants. Impressions of the Congo black 


people by one who has lived among them and learned to like them. 
Illustrated with a very remarkable series of sculptures by the author. 


On the Trail of the Lonesome Pine by 


John Fox 9 Jr. A visit by the auihor to the scenes of one 
of his most delightful stories. 


Who Follow the Flag.— A Poem— by 
Henry van Dyke. 


$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number 
CHARLES SCRiBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


iVe guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM wheu writing advertiser 
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Hitting the Bull’s Eye 


UYING fire insurance ought to be like rifle practice. The aim should be 
for the Hartford. The value of a fire insurance policy is not altogether 
dependent upon the promises which it contains, nor upon the financial 
resources back of it. Its value depends largely upon the character 

and methods of the company which issues it. It is for this reason that we 
place the Hartford as the bull’s eye of the insurance target. 

You aim for the best when you select a bank or take a partner in business. 
Why not do this in fire insurance? 

Aiming for the Hartford and getting it gives you the perfect score. It costs 
no more in effort to aim for this perfect insurance: it costs no more in money 
to get a Hartford policy. 

Our aim in this advertising is to get property owners to use the same fore- 
sight about fire insurance that they do about other business matters. We will 
register a high score if we succeed. 

As a property owner who ought to have the best insurance, demand a 
Hartford policy. Aim for the bull’s eye. A little steady persistence and the 
prize is yours. Aim now by using this coupon. 





1910 


l.ame of Agent or Droker 





Address 
When my fire insurance expires, please see that I get a policy 
{i010 in the Hartford. 


( , Mitccennrsitpnaes™ ys Name—— eae ae ees a 
“A CENTURY OF SERVE 
Address — aes 


Lat 
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CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 


COVER DESIGN ; . , ; 
ILLUSTRATION FROM *‘ THIRTEEN TO ONE” 
HUNTING IN THE '60°S—AND TO-DAY 
W ith photographs by Julian A. Dimock. 
THIRTEEN TO ONE 
The story of two moose. 
BISON HUNTING IN SOUTHERN INDIA 
Being the frst installment of the *" World-Wide Hunt- 
ing Serial,’ * which carries the reader into seldom tre- 
quented parts of the globe. 


HUNTING IN THE LEWIS AND CLARK NA- 
TIONAL FOREST : 
A true Paradise for the big game inanter. 
BENEATH THE NORTHERN STAR—Poem. 
OUR MAINE WOODS HUNT 


In which the reader is tempted to visita 2 eolenlk d big 
game region. 


THE BLACK WOLF —Fiction 
BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE ARCTICS 


Showing the necessity of adequate protection of W alrus 
in Arctic waters. 


A BLUE RIDGE BEAR HUNT 


4an experience with the mountaineers of North C sealiias 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS WITH A GRIZZLY 


Setter to read about than to experience, 


THE CALL OF THE WILD GEESE—Poem 
‘he gray migrants whose call personihes the very eatets of the wild. 


FISHING FOR BASS ON THE VIRGINIA PENINSULA 
seldom visited fishing ground. 


WINTER HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
Ina region where caribou are plentiful. 
THE GREENHORN’S TROUT—Humorous 
A BUM ANGLER’S EXPERIENCE WITH A YELLOWTAIL 


ow not to catch big fis 
BEHOLD THE FISHERMAN Humorous . 
RECREATION AND DEEP-SEA FISHING ON THE MAINE COAST. 
HOW TO BUILD A BIRCH BARK CANOE 


ome hints from the aborigines. 
WHERE TO GO . . 
ntormation tor the wean nll tourist conc nevates thastine, fishing and 
resorts of the United States and Canada. 


THE SPORTSMAN 'S WORLD 


Coaxer bait versus ot thers in contest. 


1910 





A. W. Dimock 
Jack Howard 
W. R. Gilbert 


V’. R. Felton 


Chas. R. Taylor 
O. H. Dilley 


Wilder Anthony 








Live versus artificial baits. How to 
make a jumping deer target. Gun and ammunition controversy Report ot 
National Association ot Sc rentihic Anglers’ Casting Tournament. Fish and 
game protection, etc., etc. 


EDITORIAL 

DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU: 
A TALK WITH OUR READERS 
FOOLS OF THE CRAFT 


Capt. F. E. Kleinschmidt 523 
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Rt Don’t Get Left 






livery. They know the de- 
mand for our big 36-footer 
will be greater than ever and 
they won’t be left behind 


this time. 


She has “made good” on 
both Coasts, the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf, in the hands 
of the novice as well as the man 
who knows. Need more be said? 





We still have a few specials for 
: : promptacceptance. Write us about 
3 them. It will be worth your while. 
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We have reduced the building of boats to a commercial mer+ 
cHandising basis, without sacrificing or slighting material or work- 
manship, or loss of individuality. 
The secret ts perfect organization and the biggest boat works on 
earth. Many boats mean low prices—we build many boats. Our 
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NH boats are built to stand inspection and criticism by the “‘boat wise’ 
NN purchaser. 

H ‘ 

Hh We will gladly tell you about the boats we make—everything that 
HY goes on water from the largest to the smallest. Send today for the 
iN story of “On Northern Waters” which will help you select the boat 
NN = you_ need. 

NN . 

NIN 

NN RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 

i 26 Western Avenue MusKegon, Michigan 
i 

a 

NH Chicago Detroit - New York 

i Boston - Philadelphia 

NN 

sit Seattle 
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The wise ones are getting in 
their orders for early Spring de- 
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“THIS TIME THE ANSWER WAS NEARER AND STRONGER” 
F Illustration from “Thirteen to One.” 
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FIFTEENTH YEAR 


OCTOBER, 1910 


NUMBER SIX 


HUNTING IN THE ’60’S--AND TO-DAY 


BY A. W. DIMOCK 


PHoTOGRAPHS BY JULIAN A. DIMocK 


O to Will Fos- 
ter’s, Good 
Ground, L. 
I., and tell 
him I sent 
you. You'll 
get plenty 
duck, some 
brant and 
likely a few 
wild geese. 
If you can’t 
get away till 
next week, 
I'll tell you 
of another 
place.” 

The time 
was early in 
the sixties 
and the 
speaker was 

Frank Palmer, my hunting calendar. 

He could tell just where and how to 

go for game on any given day of 

the year. Whenever I could spare a 

few days for shooting I sent the dates 

to Frank and received my instructions, 

which were usually accompanied by a 

letter of introduction. Whenever a friend 

asked me where he should go for sport, 

I gave him a note to Palmer and felt that 

I had done all that mortal could do for 

him. Frank had a partner, De Forest, and 

their business was brokerage, but their 
occupation in life was hunting. Let me 
here pay a tribute to their memory as true 
sportsmen. They were constantly dis- 


covering new fields of sport and always 
giving the knowledge thereof to their 
friends. I have shot with Frank from his 
blind and over his own decoys and never 
did I hear the report of his gun until my 
own was empty. The thought of sparing 
game never occurred to a sportsman of 
that period, but I know that if Palmer 
were living now he would surely act up to 
the standards of modern ethics of sport. 

The day after receiving my instructions 
from Frank I started with a friend for 
Good Ground, via. the Long Island Rail- 
road. I carried a No. 10 pin-fire breech- 
loader, made by Jeffries, of London, a gun 
which later burst in my hands. I remem- 
ber that I loaded my cartridges with four 
and one-half drams of powder and one 
and three-quarter ounces of shot, propor- 
tions that seem queer to me now. 

We crossed the East River late in the 
day, with half an hour to spare for our 
train, according to the published schedule. 
Rut the railroad time table had been 
changed the previous day, while the ad- 
vertisement in the papers remained the 
same, and when we reached the station 
the train had departed. I had just de- 
veloped a terrible cold and could only talk 
in a whisper, but I managed to make an 
impression on the official in charge, who 
after protesting that he hadn’t an engine 
to send out, complied with my demand and 
telegraphed to the president of the road. 
The message that came back was: 

“Give them a handcar. Charlick.” 

The official's comment, as he showed 
me the despatch, was: 
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“You can’t stand a ride to Riverhead 
against this wind.” 

“Just get out that handcar and see!” 
was my whispered reply. 

Discipline on the Long Island Railroad 
at that time, from Oliver Charlick down, 
was on a go-as-you-please basis and the 
handcar men discussed the president’s or- 
ders with the official for fifteen minutes. 
The last remark of one of the men, as 
they yielded, was. 

“S’pose the fellers is dead when we 
get to Yaphank, want us to keep on and 
deliver ‘em at Riverhead ?” 

“Get ‘em there, dead or alive, I don't 
care which!” and we started. 

The wind was from the _ northeast, 
blowing a gale, and in half an hour we 
were fighting our way through a blind- 
ing snowstorm. Often we got out and 
clinging to the car ran behind it, to keep 
from freezing. Soon it became so dark 
that we could no longer run behind the 
car for fear of breaking our legs in a 
cattle-guard. We changed places with 
the men every few minutes, or took hold 
and worked with them. The wind came 
in gusts that at times almost stopped the 
car and the men urged us to give up try- 
ing to reach Riverhead, saying that it was 
impossible to make it against the gale. I 
would have turned back, but for my mem- 
ery of the official’s sneer when I refused 
to accept his advice. All through that 
horrible night we struggled with the wind, 
the cold and the exhausting labor. The 
ga'e subsided a little, or we couldn’t have 
pulled through. 

It was day when we reached Yaphank 
and the men insisted on stopping to rest, 
but I told them it would be at the cost 
of the nice little fee I had promised them 
for the trip. I knew that if I got off 
that handcar then, the day would be lost, 
for I could never have gotten on it again. 
During the hours remaining before River- 
head was reached, I was of little use in 
the car. The cold was in my bones, I 
shivered as with an ague and was so 
choked with my cold that I could scarce- 
ly breathe. 

At Riverhead we found a man with a 
team, who took us to Foster’s at Good 
Ground, where we arrived after noon. I 
was nearly in a state of collapse when 
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Foster gave me a nightcap and put me to 
bed, after promising to call me in time for 
some early morning shooting. In what 
seemed but a few minutes he awakened 
me and, with the toothache in every mus- 
cle, my head splitting and my cold worse, 
I struggled into my clothes. 

Two hours later, when the day broke, 
three of us were sitting in a blind on the 
shore of the bay beside a bunch of decoys, 
while nearby was anchored a wing-tipped 
wild goose. As the light increased we 
could make out passing flocks of duck and 
brant. A flock of redheads turned in the 
air and swooped down on the decoys. 

“Wait till they light,” said Foster, and 
we waited. 

“Now!” said he, after the birds had set- 
tled down, and we raked them on the 
water with our right barrels and soaked 
them with the left as they rose. A few 
minutes later a flock of brant swept to- 
ward the decoys, but caught sight of us 
as they were about to light. As they 
turned, frightened away, we cut loose 
with our guns and three brant dropped 
out of the flock. I don’t know who killed 
them, but I do know who didn’t, for I 
shot a decoy with my first barrel and 
fired my second so long after the birds 
were out of range that Foster remarked: 

“Must think you're shootin’ a rifle.” 
I was ashamed enough at the fime, but 
was made happy a few minutes later when 
a single bluebiil swept past me, swift as 
a swallow, and I cut him down. 

“Good shot!” exclaimed Foster, as the 
b:rd sailed with stiffened wings, straight 
as a grouse that is shot through the 
heart, striking the water more than a 
hundred yards from us. Ducks and brant 
now came fast, singly, in little bunches 
and in flocks. Often my gun was hot 
to the touch while the water was covered 
with our victims. From time to time 
Foster waded out, on retriever duty, as 
far as his long rubber boots would per- 
mit. 

It was late when there came from the 
wing-tipped wild goose loud cries of 
“Honk! Honk!” and from Foster the 
call, “Lie low! Lie low!” Far away in 


the sky I could see a great white harrow. 
Nearer and nearer it came, until it seemed 
tc fill the air, while our decoy goose con- 




















“THE WILD TURKEY IS ALWAYS READY TO POSE’— 


tinued its cry. Then the general of the whole surrounding atmosphere was filled 
army of geese, curving downward and to’ with geese and I expected to be smashed 
one side, came straight toward us. The and smothered by the mass of them. As 











“THE MOTHER BIRDS, WHEN TOLD TO LOOK PLEASANT, TRIED THEIR BEST TO SMILE” 
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I was lifting my gun in self defence I 
was checked by Foster’s, “Not yet, not 
yet!” 

A moment later there was a splashing 
and crashing in the water and the whole 
bay near us was covered with wild geese. 


“MANY WEAPONS CAN BE USED FOR THE 


At Foster’s cry of, “Now!” we gave them 
our first barrels, followed by the second 
before they were fairly out of the water. 
In their confusion the geese were s'ow 
akout getting away and the six shots from 
our reloaded weapons must have doubled 
the count of our victims. When the rain 





of geese finally ceased, the water was 
covered with their bodies, and crippled 
geese gyrated in the air and fluttered 
away over the surface of the bay. 

The shooting for the day was over, the 
hoat was brought up and dead and dying 
birds were collected. We 
counted the geese and I 
would like to state the 
number of the slain, but 
all this happened so long 
ago that I fear the count 
may have grown in my 
memory. My very best 
recollection gives figures 
that so strain my own 
credulity that I forbear 
to name them. 

On our way from the 
blind on the bay to the 
house of Foster, near 
Shinnecock Light I was 
seized with starvation 
symptoms. Happily din- 
ner was _ ready when 
we entered the house, ex- 
cepting for the red-head 
ducks which we brought 
with us. Five minutes on 
the coals put these in or- 
der and the repast began. 
I have since eaten buffalo 
hump, al fresco, with Co- 
manches, beaver tail with 
Shoshones, musquash stew 
with Chippewas, moose- 
meat with Oyjibways, 
broiled pony with Nava- 
joes, roasted rattlesnake 
with a Seminole, elk head 
baked in the ground by a 
Menominee; the choicest 
game of field, forest and 
stream, lake and moun- 
tain, all w:th the outdoor 
hunger sauce; but when 
COON”. memory is called on to 

name the choicest meal, 
the most soul-and-body-satisfying feast of 
my life, it brings to me the vision of that 
lightly broiled red-head duck which I de- 
voured to the last clinging filament of 
fiesh. 

We shipped the game to my home in 
barrels and the praises of “Wawa, the 
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Wild Goose,” were sung in the houses 
of my friends for many days. The first 
question upon my return must be forever 
unanswered: “Whatever has become of 
that awful cold?” I only know that some- 
where between the rain of wild geese and 
the supper of red-head 
duck the worst cold of my 
life “silently stole away.” 

To-day “red-devils” are 
thicker than _ red-head 
ducks on Long Island and 
on the charts which wild 
geese carry, the island is 


marked “No _ thorough- 
fare.” 
There are, however, 


flocks of wild mallard on 
Long Island, but they are 
privately owned and pro- 
tected and it is upon the 
upholding by law and pub- 
lic opinion of such private 
ownership that the preser- 
vation of many species 
of game now depend. 
Already some _ varieties, 
once abundant in the 
United States, are extinct. 
Government ownership, 
strictly enforced on public 
lands, and recognized priv- 
ate rights, in game priv- 
ately bred, would make 
many species abundant 
again. 

If hens were treated by 
the public like grouse, and 
tame turkeys, geese, duck; 
and pigeons like the wild 
varieties, a few years 
would wipe them all out. 
A friend who was inter- 
ested with me in one of 
the Sea Islands stocked it 
with three thousand Eng- 
lish pheasants, at large 
expense. The costly birds 
were promptly transferred to public mar- 
kets and private larders. 

Hunting is hedged about to-day by 
exasperating and burdensome expenses, 
without which it would cease. It will 
come to an end soon, anyhow, for the 
sportsman’s weapons are too deadly and 
the refuges for game too few. 
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Happily there is a better sport, of which 
I can fairly speak, having preached and 
practiced it for twenty-five years. Hunting 
with ‘a camera offers all the excitement, 
calls for more skill and gives greater 
returns than -the pursuit of any liv- 





“YOUNG BIRDS SIT PATIENTLY FOR THEIR PORTRAITS’ — 


ing creatures with rifle or fowling-piece. 
Picturing the creatures of the wild com- 
pares with killing them, as the pleasures 
ot Heaven must contrast with the pas- 
times of its antipodes. 

A wide variety of sport is offered to the 
camera-man. He may take flashlights of 
lions in an African jungle, he may picture 
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charging rhinoceri, or he may lie in a 
lammock with a kodak ready for the 
kumming bird to make his hourly poise 
before the big, red blossoms on the vine 
beside him. Some of these things are in 
Dugmore’s line, one of them is in mine. 
On one occasion, just as I was about to 
fire, the quarry suddenly charged and lit 
on my finger. This was not the rhinoc- 


eros. 
I like to forget the brutal bags of game 






“SOME ONE WITH A STICK IS NEEDED 


I made in the long ago, but the thought 
of each camera shot brings pleasure. 
There was that pretty flying squirrel just 
showing her head from out of her nest 
within three feet of the camera; the hum- 
ming bird thrusting her long bill down 
the throats of her offspring as she fed 
them; and that funny time when my foot 
slipped as I snapped at a mink and I got 
a duck. A camera is the weapon for a 
coon in a tree. For a coon in a water- 
melon patch, there is a difference of 
opinion. 

Hunting with a camera is often best 
done in couples. When you have coralled 


an alligator, or crocodile, you need some 
one with a stick to hold the reptile’s at- 
tention and keep him from looking at 
the camera, which is bad photographic 
form. Similar treatment is required with 
rattlesnakes to persuade them to pose pic- 
turesquely and look pleasant. Sometimes 
an assistant can induce a bird to assume 
an animated attitude which will be the 
making of the picture. 

Outside of the cat family, most wild 


While die ie aa 


tw a 


TO I1OLD THE REPTILE’S ATTENTION” 


creatures are open to friendly advances 
from camera folks and I have even per- 
suaded a lynx that I was trying to tame, 
to stand the click of the shutter spring 
without giving a spring of his own. Of 
course, work like this is for the beginner. 
A regular knight of the camera like Wal- 
lahan gets a mountain lion in a tree and 
stands with weapon leveled making faces 
at the beast until it jumps for him. The 
result is the picture of a lion in mid air 
leaping toward you with every muscle 
tense with rage, and claws projecting from 
extended paws, which touches high water 
mark in adventurous photography. 
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In an isolated plantation in the Big 
Cypress Swamp of Florida it is forbidden 
to molest wild creatures. Within this 
sanctuary the red deer have to be fenced 
out of the garden, while the wild turkey 
takes his toll of the crops and is always 
ready to pose for the man with a camera. 
Wild beasts know the boundary lines of 
the Yellowstone National Park and wild 
birds are ready to forget in a few months 
the treachery of generations of men. I 
know places in the South where guns are 
prohibited and wild ducks swim freely 
around the docks, and others where peli- 
cens, being fed but not frightened, come 
regularly to their meals and are not above 
criticizing their quality and quantity. At 
their rookeries they meet you half way 
and a little persuasion will induce the 
young pelicans to pose for you in their 
own stilted fashion. 

The camera-man and I, after a week 
of probation, were once adopted into a 
colony of fifty thousand birds of several 
species, on the border of the Everglades. 
Mother birds posed on their nests and 
when told to “look pleasant” tried their 
best to smile. Young birds that at first 
squawked in fear of us sat patiently on my 
finger for their portraits, while others, yet 
younger, learned to give heed to the fre- 
quent command: 

“Don’t look at the camera!” 

While cruising on the Gulf of Mexico 
I saw a young tourist firing at tern which 
flew about our boats. At last he killed 
one and preened himself while the man- 
gled body floated past our craft. A few 
minutes later a tern from the same flock 
lit upon our cabin and by bits of food and 


cautious advances I persuaded the bird 
to pose on my hand. 

Does the sport seem tame and unworthy 
the red blood of a man? Yet the hunter 
of wide experience, who exchanges the 
rifle for the camera, seldom returns to 
the more lethal weapon, excepting when 
food is really required. The work of the 
camera is of a higher order and more 
difficult. I know plenty of men who have 
siain grizzlies and but two who have pho- 
tographed them in their fastnesses, suc- 
cessfully. It is difficult to get a Big-Horn 
with a rifle, but so much more so to get 
a living photograph that I know of but 
ene man who has accomplished it. It is 
plumb easy to shoot a bull moose as he 
swims a river, but to make an effective 
moving picture of him as he upthrusts his 
shoulders in his struggles, c:imbs the bank 
of the river and plunges into the forest 
is a feat to be remembered and the trophy 
secured gives perennial pleasure. No 
story or stuffed specimen of a murdered 
flamingo can compare in interest with the 
pictures of the living bird, made by the 
man who tented with them and studied 
them from within their own camping 
ground. 

The life histories of birds anda animals, 
as pictured by the camera, contrast cur- 
iously with the game bag product of the 
fowling piece and the bloody trophies of 
the rifle. One represents conservation 
and construction, the other destruction 
alone. I look upon my own little efforts 
with the camera as belonging to the twen- 
tieth century, and upon that day of slaugh- 
ter on Long Is'and as representing my in- 
leritance from the Cave Dweller. 
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THE STORY OF TWO MOOSE 


BY JACK 


LTCHELL 

and I have 
been brothers 
of the chase 
many years. 
Ever _ since 
our sling- 
shot days we 
had _ hunted 
the woods 
and marshes near our homes. When we 
got in business, of course we were not 
as free to go and come as before, but 
used to arrange some short, week-end 
trips after shore birds, etc. “Mitch” then 
got married and his business took him to 
New York, so, for perhaps six years we 
had to do what little hunting we did in 
different parts of the country. 

The summer of 1908 came, and with it 
many letters from my old chum, “Mitch,” 
saying that he had a vacation coming to 
him in the fall and had made up his mind 
to go after moose with me. 

We decided on New Brunswick, and I 
got in communication with Mr. Bishop, 
the genial postmaster of Bathurst. who ar- 
ranged with the guides and settled other 
details. We were to leave Boston the 
20th of September. This would give us 
the last week in September and first week 
in October, which were considered the 
best two weeks of the calling season by 
our guides. 

We boarded the good steamer Governor 
Cobb, bound for St. John, New Brunswick, 
on the morning of the 20th, and enjoyed 
the sail very much. After a good night’s 
rest we were on deck early the following 
day, as it is a very pretty trip along the 
Maine coast, and arrived in St. John in 
the early afternoon. At seven, we embarked 
on the Interco'onial, bound for Bathurst, 
changing at Moncton for the express. 





HOWARD 


On hearing that we were going up the 
Nipisiquit River, the conductor and brake- 
man on the express told us that it would 
be almost impossible to take that trip ex- 
tept by train, as the water in the river 
was exceptionally low, and there were bad 
forest fires near the head waters of the 
river. They encouraged us, however, by 
adding that there had been lots of fine 
heads seen near the railroad track, and if 
we did not find game we could take a trip 
back on the train and have a good chance 
of getting our heads in that way. 

At about 2:30 a.m. next morning the 
conductor announced Bathurst. There we 
were in a strange place in the wee sma’ 
hours, with not a sign of a person except 
one man with a lantern who disappeared 
after he had gathered up the mail bag. 
Hearing a church clock strike three we 
went in that direction, and almost walked 
into the river, spanned by a long bridge 
on the other side of which was a village. 
\We dug up a hotel and succeeded in wak- 
ing’ up a man, who, without an overabund- 
ance of greetings, showed us to a good 
room, 

At 5:30 a.m. we were up again, and 
from our window we saw one of the pret- 
tiest little towns it had ever been out lot 
to gaze upon. The Nipisiquit River di- 
vides Bathurst from Bathurst Village, and 
one looks out through the mouth of the 
river onto the ocean. The trees were all 
beautifully colored by the early frosts, and 
the white steeple of the village church 
was gracefully outlined against the blue 

After breakfast Mr. Bishop was looked 
up and our licenses secured. Later we met 
our two guides, Frank Chamberlain and 
Millage Bonchey, who were found to be 
two of the very best hunters and woods- 
men we had ever been mixed up with. Our 
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guides assured us that we would get good 
hunting without resort to the river, and 
they had a place which they said was fine 
country, and not very hard to get to. 

The food and duffle were teamed to the 
railroad station, arrangements made with 
the railroad men to take us on a freight 
and drop us whenever we wished. After 
a slow ride back some forty miles, which 
dropped us at a spot near our main camp, 
we two sportsmen were not very enthusi- 
astic on finding our camp not many miles 
from the railroad tracks. 

As it was then a little past one o’clock 
we could not go anywhere else that day, 
so decided to make the camp snug for the 
night. After a bite to eat Frank proposed 
that he and Mitch go back a ways into a 
barren, just to see what the country was 
like. Mitch took his Mannlicher Schoen- 
aeur out of its case, adjusted the telescope 
sight and was ready to go anywhere after 
anything. 

About three o'clock 
cided to take a short 


Millage and I de- 
walk before it got 


“WE PACKED OUR DUFFLE AND STARTED 
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dark. We went two or three miles to a 
pond in a small barren, where there were 
regular beaten runways, traveled by moose. 
Millage made a few calls, and before we 
got settled in a clump of young spruce, a 
strong answer was heard not many yards 
away. 

We were just getting warmed up to our 
sport, when off to the right we counted 
thirteen shots, and Millage said he guessed 
Frank and Mitch had run into a herd of 
Our bull had probably heard us 
make some noise and sneaked away, so we 
made our way back to camp. 

Dinner was started so as to have things 
all ready when the hunters got back. At 
nearly eight they came into camp covered 
with smiles that wouldn’t come off. The 
usual hand-shaking, and other 
things that go with an occasion of this 
kind were now in order. During that din- 
ner, our first real meal in the New Bruns- 
wick woods, we listened to the story of the 
hunt as it can only be told by the hunter 
and his guide, while the details are still 


moose. 


yelling 





FOR THE MAIN CAMP” 





“WE HAD THE HIDE OFF IN 


iresh in their minds, and they are imbued 
with the enthusiasm which comes with 
early success. It seems there were two 
ideas about that story, as I learned later. 

Mitch and Frank had gone some eight 
miles to a barren, very popular with Frank, 
and a little after four o’clock Frank had 
decided to call from the middle ground 
between two large barrens. After perhaps 
the third call they thought they heard an 
answer, but it was very faint. Frank, who 
is a grand old hunter and caller, waited 
some twenty minutes and then gave an- 
other clear, long call. This time the an- 
swer was very much nearer and stronger. 
Before long the crashing of dry deadwood 
and the clanging of horns on the trees 
could be heard off to the left. 

Here is where Frank showed his skill, 
and the experience of years at this game 
was condensed into the next few moments. 
He put his birch bark horn to his lips 
and gave a low, pleading call, unlike any 
he had before given. This was more than 
Mr. Moose could stand, and with a great 





GOOD TIME’ — 


grunt he ripped his way out through the 
alders and walked into plain view, not 100 
feet from the hunter and his guide. Frank 
uttered another low call and on he came. 

This was the chance my chum had longed 
for, and he was ready with his rifle to do 
deadly business, but the time was not right, 
according to Frank. The moose kept 
walking straight toward them, his coarse 
mane standing on end, and uttering a low 
“woof” with each step. He came within 
a few yards of them, until it seemed that 
he must be able to see or scent them. 

Mitch then got up and opened fire. With 
every shot the moose seemed to gain 
strength, and came rushing directly at his 
unknown enemies. Each shot seemed to 
turn him a little one way or the other, but 
on he came, and Mitch after him. The 
guide was ducking and dodging the moose 
and the buliets, and yelling instructions to 
my chum. 

It took, as before stated, thirteen shots 
tc stop that bull and his last jump landed 
him within eight feet of Mitch, who was 
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THE CAMP WAS 
protecting himself behind 


trees. 


two welcome 
The moose had fallen head first, 
so that the weight of his bulky body was 
on his head and horns, which were buried 
in the soft earth and moss. Frank and 
Mitch were satisfied to simply bleed and 
paunch the carcass, and start back for the 
camp, as it was getting dark. 

3efore turning in Frank took me to one 
side and told me his view of the story. 
He said he never seen such poor shooting, 
and thought the telescope bothered Mr. 
Mitchell, shooting at such a short distance. 
I asked him if Mitch was afraid of the 
moose or showed any sign of buck fever, 
and he said: “Why, no! he chased the 
brute all around the woods.” 

I told him if that was the case, I would 
take my chances on that bull being hit, for 
Mitch has many meda!s as a military shot. 
Mitch told me the story of the hunt many 
times that night; in fact, I guess I fell to 
sleep on about the fifth time he started on 
the story. 

After breakfast next morning we took 


PLENTIFULLY 





SUPPLIED WITH MEAT” 

our pack straps, the camera and a hatchet, 
and started for the dead moose. In due 
time we found the spots leading to the 
scene of the shooting and there lay the 
old fellow just as he had fallen the day 
before. 

During all the excitement, no one had 
said anything about the size of this moose, 
but it was the biggest moose I had ever 
seen, and I have seen a few on my vari- 
cus trips. It was all we four husky men 
cou'd do to straighten him out so we 
could dress him . 

We had the hide off in good time and 
were all anxious to see where he had been 
hit. There were twelve shots in the car- 
cass. Five had entered the chest and raked 
the whole length of his body, some com- 
ing out at the flanks; four were back of 
the fore shoulders, and so grouped that 
you could put the fingers of one hand into 
them at one time. One of the shots cut 
his windpipe and went through his mas- 
sive neck, and the other two were not so 
well placed. The one shot out of the 
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-tunch that did not find the mark, was later 
found embedded in a good-sized tree near 
where the trouble first started. 

We divided some of the meat and the 
head and skin, taking turns with the skull 
and horns, and were a tired lot when we 
came out near our camp. The horns 
measured exactly 6614 inchessbetween op- 
posite points, and were within two inches 
of the record for New Brunswick. Of 
course, that meant another small nip all 
around. 

The next day being Sunday we made 
up some spare head and other eatables, as 
Millage and I were going on a ten-mile 
hike down to another barren. We were 
in bed early and up with the sun, or 
rather at the time the sun should get up, 
as it was raining when we crawled out of 
cur sleeping bags the next morning. 

Millage and I were soon on our way, 
and after a tiresome walk, arrived at the 
flace to pitch our lean-to. Owing to the 
dry condition at that time there was no 
water there fit to drink. We made things 
snug and after a light lunch, started out 
to try our luck in a barren a mile and a 
half from our tent. 

When fixed in a clump of black spruce, 
in the middle of a big, wet barren, Millage 
tuned up and gave a long call. The call 
was repeated several times without appar- 
ent effect, till after a time Millage poked 
me in the ribs and said he heard an an- 
swer. It being rainy, the darkness gath- 
ered earlier than usual, and it was appar- 
ent that the moose would not get to us in 
time to shoot that night, so we decided to 
return the following morning. When we 
got back to our tent, wet and tired, the 
absence of drinking water was a hardship 
which was beginning to make itself felt. 

By four o’clock next day it was still 
raining, but we got a fire going and were 
scon through with our breakfast and away 
for the barren. After arriving at the edge 
of the barren, we waited what seemed 
hours before I could plainly see the rifle 
sight. 

The last half mile into the barren was 
made partly by walking and partly by 
crawling through the moss and water, 
which make up these favorite haunts of 
the New Brunswick moose. At last the 
clump of spruce was reached and Millage 


gave me the grand high sign to look ahead. 
Not 200 yards away were two large cow 
moose, and some 200 yards farther was a 
grand old bull. Millage said that while 
the horns were not as large as those of 
Mitchell’s moose, it was a fair head and 
would go over fifty inches. I told him 
that after hearing Mitchell’s experience 
with his 9 mm. Mannlicher at ten yards, 
I did not think much of my chances with 
a 30-30 at 400 yards. 

While we were discussing these points, 
the bull started off toward the right and 
we discovered two more moose, a bull and 
a cow, a quarter of a mile away, across 
tfe barren. A sight that few see, in the 
hunting season at least, is that of five full- 
grown moose in a clearing at one time. 
We decided that our chance at the old bull 
was lost, but perhaps ten minutes later one 
of the cows near us gave a sharp call 
and over came his Nibs at full speed, up 
to his belly in mud and water, which did 
not seem to retard his speed in the least. 
When he goi about fifty feet from the two 
cows, they both started on the dead run 
toward the woods at the edge of the bar- 
ren, coming a trifle nearer to us as they 
did so. They disappeared into the woods, 
but the bull stopped at the edge, and at 
that time I decided I would be satisfied 
with his head, so stood up and let him 
have it. 

He disappeared before I could get in 
another shot and both Millage and I 
thought it was a clean miss and he got 
into the wocds, which were but a few feet 
from him. We started on the run to the 
spot, and found that he had never moved 
after he was hit. Well, there was a war 
dance and other antics, and Millage 
wanted to go back to our main camp and 
get my camera. 

After a hard job, the head and hide 
were taken off, and then we cut up the 
meat and managed to hang most of it in 
the nearby trees for safekeeping. We took 
the head and skin back to our lean-to, and 
having got what we came after, packed 
our duffle and made a start for our main 
camp. It was a hard hike back, and there 
were many halts before we got where the 
country began to look like home to us. 

The other two were away when the 
camp was reached, so we carefully hid the 
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head and hatched up a hard luck story. 
They were surprised to see us back and 
hear our story of no game and no signs. 
I jokingly told Frank that while Millage 
was a good chap, he was no moose hunter, 
and I said I was beginning to think that 
the moose Mitch got was the only one 


around. Frank said if I felt that Millage 
could not get me a head he would go 


with us and they would both try, but he 
insisted that Millage was as good at the 
game as he himself. 

Millage then managed to place the head 
where they would see it, and before long 
there was a yell from Frank. When they 
had thoroughly taken in the situation they 
made for us with anything they could lay 
their hands on. We had a good laugh, 
end they were very much pleased to see 
the good luck we had. The head meas 
ured fifty-four inches, and in many ways 
it was a prett:er head than Mitchell’s. 

That was a rosy night in camp. We 
were in the best of humor and many tales 
of the woods and hunt were told as we 
toasted our shins in front of the camp fire. 

Here it was only Tuesday of our first 
week and we were up to the limit on 
moose, with a record head in the bargain. 
Most guides would have considered the 
trip practically finished, but Frank and 
Millage were anxious to lead us to the 
only ridge in that locality and try to get 
a deer or caribou. 

The first thing was to take care of our 
moose meat, so the next day we went 
back, and after a hard day’s work toted 
all the meat to the railroad track, where, 
stopping a train, we loaded it on, with in- 
structions to put it off at a small village 
where the families of our guides lived. 
Not a bit of either of those big moose 
was wasted, although it meant hard work 
to get the meat out where it could be used. 

The next day things were straightened 
out, the two heads cleaned and the skins 
put in strong pickle, and we made an early 
start for the ridge the following morning. 
Having about sixteen miles ahead of us, 
we took things rather easy, but by early 
afternoon came to an old camp, which was 
to be our home. After a fine dinner of 
partridge, which we had shot, we walked a 
mile or so to a pretty stream which is 
quite a place for trout. 
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Frank and Millage succeeded in locating 
a lake the day after and spotted a trail, 
so we could go there the next morning. 
We were up with the birds and Frank, 
Mitch and I started for the lake and Mil- 
lage volunteered to go back to our main 
camp for one or two articles of food 
which were getting low. 

I will never forget this day. We left 
camp about five o'clock and after some 
walking found the spots and the pond 
which was in the center of a great barren. 
As far as the eye could reach there was 
nothing but this wet, waste land. We 
found caribou signs, but none very fresh. 
Our lunch consisted of some biscuits and 
stray pieces of ham. We then sat and 
watched until I could imagine caribou of 
all sizes and shapes. 

About four o’clock we started back to 
camp; now, growing in that barren was 
« kind of laurel akout two feet high and 
every time you took a step you would sink 
into the moss up to your knees, and then 
have to either step over this !aurel or 
force your foot through by brute strength. 
This, when tired, was not a breeder of 
good nature. We dragged our way 
through this mess until we got to the 
woods and dry footing. To make matters 
when we got to the tote road, 
Mitch fired at and missed two nice par- 
tridges, that would have helped the larder 
cut considerably. 

I started ahead with my rifle under my 
arm, and some twenty minutes later I 
thought I saw a deer in the woods, and 
fired three shots at the object. We hunted 
around, and behind a windfal! lay a pretty 
buck deer. It did not take long to paunch 
that deer and tie him up to a pole. 

Back at camp Millage was waiting for 
us and his eyes were certainly big when 
the light through the camp door showed 
the outline of that deer. He had shot 
several partridges, so the food question 
was settled for the present, anyway. 

We stayed a few days longer, and got 
plenty of partridges, and saw moose but 
no caribou. I shot another deer before 
we left and the wailroad men carried it 
out later, for their own use. 

A couple of days were then spent at our 
main camp in fixing up skins, and getting 
ready for our start back to civilization. 


worse, 
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Before leaving, we decided to take a 
trip to the place where Mitch had shot 
his first moose, one morning, and on ar- 
riving at the spot found that the bones had 
been cleaned of meat and the ground in 
ail directions looked as though some one 
kad plowed it up. We recognized this as 
the work of bears and went back to camp 
tc get a trap. After making a pen and 
scraping all the old bones and skin, we 
set the trap. Without knowing it, we had 
done a pretty good day’s work and were 
glad when we were in our sleeping bags. 

Mitch and I took a trip to the trap the 
second day after it was set. We ran intoa 
bunch of partridges on the way in and 
between us we gathered in fourteen. At 
the pen we found the trap and clog no- 
where in sight, and as we had no nails 
or spikes to drive into the clog, so it 
would leave a trail, we could see no trace 
cf the bear. 

After a time we started to circle the 
pace where the trap had been set. We 
had been working sometime when we no- 
ticed a bunch of moose birds near the edge 
of the alders, and there, hard and fast 
in a bunch of alders was Mr. Bear. We 
were not long putting him out of his 
misery, and after a tedious job got his 
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shaggy hide off and strapped up to carry. 

On our way back we met Frank and 
Millage, who had become worried, and we 
were glad to see the lunch they had 
brought along. On the way home we 
came across a lazy, old porcupine, and 
were going to shoot it, when Millage told 
us that the porcupine could be killed with- 
out a gun, and had been known to have 
been killed and eaten by men lost in the 
woods. We left the porcupine climbing up 
into a small fir tree. 

Shortly after this we packed up our 
duffle, and by making several trips, got it 
all down near the railroad tracks, where 
we signalled a passing freight and were 
soon on our way. 

Our trip home from Bathurst was over 
the same route as we came, and we were 
lucky in catching the steamer, Governor 
Cobb. We arrived in Boston in due time, 
and when settled again at home, we be- 
gan to realize that we had crowded a 
great deal into that vacation. 

I have taken many trips into the woods 
after game and have seen much prettier 
and more interesting hunting country, but 
for big game of all kinds, good guides and 
people who are hospitable to a fault, New 
Brunswick is ahead of them all. 
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A unique, exciting and interesting recital of adventures of “globe-trotting” sportsmen, 


in search of Big Game and its attendant “thrills” 


HAD been some 
months in the 
country, on this 
my second visit, 
and my lot was 
cast amongst the 
wooded hills of 
Travancore, and 
having shot vari- 
ous beasts of 
small importance, 
like most new arrivals, was always yearn- 
ing for a tiger, worrying ali my friends 
tor information; till I am sure they must 
have wished that I could find one that 
would remove me from their midst. But 
all to no purpose, and for the very sim- 
ple reason that there was not a tiger 
in the place. 

Early one morning I was returning 
from one of many all-night vigils in a 
tree, when the shikari who accompanied 
me pointed to something on the ground. 
“What is it?” I asked, too sleepy to care, 
yet hoping it might be the fresh track of 
a leopard. “Bison, sahib,’ he replied, 
using the local name, which now I can- 
not remember. I looked, and there, im- 
pressed deeply in some mud, were what 
appeared to be the hoofmarks of a bul- 
lock. Now, I had been told that bison 
sometimes visited the neighborhood, but, 
having heard of none since my arrival, 
had come to regard the information as 
one of the legendary traditions of the 
place. As the evidence seemed conclusive, 
and the shikari declared the tracks to be 
quite fresh, my interest was aroused, and 
every other beast I had seen or ever heard 
of sank into insignificance. 











On my arrival at the bungalow I was 
met by my “boy” who, despite his sixty 
years, still retained this youthful title and 
who, amongst his many self-claimed vir- 
tues, possessed some sporting instincts, 
and I could see from the old boy’s face 
that he had something important to im- 
part, and on coming in later with my 
tea, he told me he had seen some bison 
cn a certain hill a little distance off. “But 
how do you know they were bison?” I 
inquired, wondering how he could have 
seen them, since the hill itself was not 
visible from the bungalow. “I see them 
myself—four cows and one bull cow,” 
he replied promptly, never at a loss for 
details if he thought they would be wel- 
come—an accomplishment common with 
most natives. In this particular instance, 
however, the information was fairly ac- 
curate, as he had just obtained it from 
a coolie, whom I questioned shortly af- 
terwards, and who had seen the animals 
while on his way to “muster.” 

As I could no longer doubt the beasts 
were there, I determined to follow them 
up as soon as possible; but knowing the 
climb would be a stiff one, I sent a pony 
half way on, and an hour later followed 
on another, the horsekeeper following 
with my rifle. Although the hill was 
barely three miles from the bungalow, 
to reach its summit it was necessary to 
traverse more than twice that distance, 
the greater part of it being by a winding 
stony path little better than a goat track. 

An hour of steady climbing brought us 
near the top. Afraid to go farther, I dis- 
mounted, leaving the pony and crept 
cautiously along on foot. But, in spite 
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of all my care, I had evidently been too 
noisy, for as I reached the summit, and 
had raised my head on a level with the 
plateau, the last bison of the herd was 
disappearing into the jungle. It was use- 
less to attempt to follow them, for the 
cover was too dense to allow of noise- 
less stalking. I accordingly dropped back 
to the pony, and taking charge of it my- 
self sent the coolie around to a neighbor- 
ing ridge, which commanded a_ spot 
where the jungle ended, to watch, and 
if the animals emerged, to report to me 
at once. About three-quarters of an 
hour after, he came running back to say 
that the herd had just left the jungle, 
and were grazing in the valley half a 
mile below. 

This was the very thing I had hoped 
for, and as the valley in question lay 
between two jungles, by making a detour 
I could approach them from the other 
side, where the cover seemed much lighter 
and the wind all in my favor. 

I took the rifle, and, keeping to my 
right, crossed the valley a long way 
further down, and thus gained the op- 
posite cover at a spot which I| had cal- 
culated would be about a quarter of a 
mile from the herd. But, although the 
valley stretched in front of me for half 
a mile or more, there was nothing to be 
seen. I walked noiselessly along the 
edge, keeping myself concealed as much 
as possible for I now began to fear 
that the bison, too, had crossed over to 
this side and were in the same jungle 
as myself; hence I had to be more 
careful. 

I had proceeded in this way for perhaps 
three-quarters of a mile in a state of 
anxiety and suspense, when I noticed that 
the valley seemed to be coming to an 
end, as if the jungles on both sides were 
converging and would presently unite. 
My spirits sank to zero at the thought, 
for should the valley prove to be a cul- 
de-sac my chance of a successful stalk 
would be over for the day. 

However, anything was better than sus- 
pense, and, anxious to know the worst 
at once, I hurried on, regardless of the 
risk. I accordingly left the cover, and, 
running along the edge of it for a couple 
of hundred yards, came suddenly to a 
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bend where the valley, instead of end- 
ing, seemed to continue to the right. A 
closer examination confirmed this supposi- 
tion, so dropping on my hands and knees 
I crept cautiously around the corner. 

It was fortunate that I had taken this 
precaution, for as I rose to my feet be- 
hind a sheltering bush there were the 
bison about 200 yards in front of me, 
grazing in the open. Examining them 
through the glasses J counted nine cows 
and a bull, the former evidently on the 
alert; for every now and then one would 
raise her head and _ sniff suspiciously 
around. The bull also kept walking to 
and fro as if he, too, were not quite easy 
i? his mind. The spot on which they 
stood was about the center of the valley, 
which here was perhaps 100 yards in 
width; hence my best way to approach 
them was obviously through the jungle 
I was in, especially as the wind would 
still be in my favor. 

Having come to this decision, I lost 
no time in carrying it out, for the animals 
being so restless, I feared they might 
move on. I found the jungle much 
heavier than it looked, and had some 
difficulty in making my way through it as 
noiselessly as I had hoped to do. How- 
ever, by picking my steps carefully, often 
on tip-toe, and taking advantage of every 
natural opening, I managed fairly well. 
My progress was somewhat crab-like, and 
necessarily slow, nor could I tell whether 
in the right direction, having to change 
my course so often; but still I persevered, 
and when I thought I had come far 
enough, turned towards the open. 

This was an important movement, for 
if I had judged correctly the herd should 
be now about sixty yards from me. For- 
tunately here the jungle was lighter, and 
I was able to go through it without the 
slightest sound, but with every step I 
took I paused to look and listen. Ad- 
vancing thus, foot by foot, I had made 
abcut fifteen yards in about as many min- 
utes, when I found the high jungle come 
abruptly to an end, leaving nothing but 
grass before me, a fringe of it some 
twenty yards in width, and so low that 
I could see over it. 

As I stood for a time, undecided what 
to do, some dark objects at the further 
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edge attracted my attention. They looked 
at first like anthills, those curious crea- 
tions of the white ant, but presently, to 
my amazement, they seemed to me to 
move! Thinking this must be an optical 
delusion, due to the waving of the grass, 
I examined them through the glasses, 
when, to my inexpressible delight, I dis- 
covered that what I had mistaken for tops 
of anthills were the withers of the bison. 
i had hit them off exactly, and there they 
were, barely fifty yards in front of me, 
and seemingly quite unconscious of my 
presence, for they were evidently graz- 
ing; but as I stood watching them I saw a 
head or two raised suspiciously in the air, 
then slowly sink down again, as if still 
thinking something was amiss. I crouched 
down at once, then again on hands and 
knees crept silently through the grass till 
I had almost reached the edge, and could 
now see the herd distinctly. They had 
moved further into the open and were 
now about thirty yards from me, all graz- 
ing except the bull, whe was lying down 
in front of them nearer to me than the 
others. 

Keeping my eyes fixed on him, I now 
laid myself flat upon the ground, and 
was just about to bring the rifle to my 
shoulder when some cartridges in my 
pocket rattled. He was up in an instant 
and, glaring savagely around, stood sniff- 
ing the air, evidently trying to locate the 
sound. Now was my opportunity, for 
he was standing broadside on to me. 

Trembling with excitement, I held my 
breath and, raising the rifle carefully, 
pulled for his head just behind the ear. 
As the smoke cleared off, I saw that he 
had dropped on his knees and then rolled 
over and lay kicking on his side. I sprang 
up immediately, shouting loudly at the 
herd, for at the sound of the report they 
had come charging down upon me; but, 
yelling with all the energy I possessed, I 
fortunately succeeded in changing their 
direction, and turning sharply to the left 
they went scampering up the valley. 

So close had they come that I could 
have nearly touched them with my rifle; 
in fact, another three yards and I must 
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have been trampled underfoot. It was a 
marvelous escape, and one of the tightest 
places I was ever in, during my years 
spent in India; and this escape was due to 
a powerful pair of lungs. 

But I had no sooner escaped one danger 
than I was threatened by another, for 
I had hardly recovered from my fright 
and was stooping to pick up a cartridge 
I had dropped, when I heard a sound 
behind me, and, turning quickly around, 
saw to my horror that the bull was on 
his feet. Standing there, with glaring 
eyes and the blood pouring from both 
nostrils, he was not a pleasing sight at 
close quarters. Not that I had much time 
to study his appearance, for the next 
moment, having either scented or caught 
sight of me, down went his head, and, 
with a bellow that shook the ground, he 
came thundering down upon me. 

I had barely time to bring the rifle to 
my shoulder, and when I fired he had 
nearly reached me. I had aimed roughly 
at his head, only too thankful to get in 
a shot at all, but, fortune favoring me, the 
bullet, as I subsequently discovered, struck 
exactly where it should, and he rolled 
over nearly at my feet. 

Reloading my rifle I stood prepared for 
another resurrection, for I did not know 
then that my bullet had pierced the brain; 
but presently, as his struggles ceased, I 
saw blood oozing from his forehead 
through a hole which had not been there 
before, and I knew then that I had won. 
However, my late experience had taught 
me caution, so controlling my longing to 
examine him, I waited for a time. 

The first bullet had struck below the 
ear and must have proved fatal in the 
end, but the second was through the center 
of the forehead, penetrating the brain— 
a lucky shot, to which I probably owed 
my life; for, fired more or less at random, 
it might easily have struck a far less 
vital spot and thus given the furious 
animal time to wreak his vengeance. 
However, “all’s well that ends well” is a 
very old maxim, and one I quite agreed 
with as I contemplated the fine head I 
had secured. 
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HE dream of years 
was soon to be 
realized, as our 
hunting party 
boarded _ the 
Northern  Pa- 
e1fic train, 
which was to 
carry us to the 
western part oi 

Montana for a ten-days’ trip in the Flat- 

head country. 

Our party was composed of H. R. 
Armeling, Charles Hedges, Bert Hill and 
myself. Three of our number were from 
the ranks of the C. M. & P. S. Ry. en- 
gineers, and there was also Mr. Hedges, 
a naturalist. 

On the evening of September 28th we 
left Miles City, and sixteen hours later 
arrived at Drummond, a small station in 
the Hellgate Valley, and immediately be- 
gan to negotiate for the quickest trans- 
portation to an interior town forty miles 
to the North, where we were to meet 
William Marshall, our guide, with whom 
we had made arrangements to take us to 
the hunting grounds. We secured a 
team, driver and light wagon, loaded our 
baggage and bade good-bye to the rail- 
road. 

After an interesting ride through tne 
pines, and past the small ranches along 
the Big Blackfoot river, we arrived at 
the town of Ovando and took quarters at 
the Goodfellow Hotel. After supper we 
found “Marsh,” our guide, and began mix- 
ing medicine for the big hunt. We in- 
quired as to the prospects of game such 
as none of us had ever hunted. We 
finally agreed to hunt for the following: 
Deer, elk, goats and possibly a bear, as 
our two weeks’ time was not sufficient to 
make the trip to the sheep country. 























The following morning was spent in 
packing up and talking with the numerous 
guides, as about 30 per cent. of the town’s 
inhabitants follow this occupation. Shortly 
after noon, our train, composed of eight 
pack horses, six saddle horses and three 
colts, started on the sixty-mile journey to 
our proposed camp. In the pack-train 
were several horses which had been on 
many such trips, judging from appear- 
ances, three of which I shall mention. 
“Old Blue,” the standby and leader of the 
bunch, with his left knee badly out of line, 
was entrusted with the cook outfit. The 
two buckskins were known to me by repu- 
tation, as Mr. A. G. Baker, locating en- 
gineer, had used them in his train while 
looking for a route for the C. M. & P. S. 
Ry. over the Bitter Root Range, two years 
previous. These two horses could carry 
packs through the seemingly impossible 
lodge-pole thickets, and judge to a nicety 
the distance between trees through which 
their packs could pass. 

We had traveled but a few miles north 
from the village, and into the timber, 
when we came to the well-blazed line 
which marks the Southern boundary of 
the Lewis and Clark National Forest 
within which Glacier National Park has 
recently been created. Along the well- 
defined trail we were continually remind- 
ed by the conspicuous signs posted by the 
Forest Rangers of the warning to all 
campers in regard to fires. 

After traveling about fifteen miles, our 
first camp was made beside a small stream 
called Montour Creek, and here we had 
the first opportunity to try out some of our 
camp equipment. “Heiny” Armeling cut 


up some green jack pine to hurry up the 
cook’s fire, while the rest of us got busy 
in putting hobbles on the horses, and pitch- 
ing the teepee tent over the wicky-up 
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poles, which had been left in position on 
one of Marsh’s former trips. Our cook, 
Ben Farnsworth, demonstrated in a few 
minutes that he could “put it on the table” 
with efficiency and dispatch. Biscuits, 
bacon, coffee, etc., composed our first meal 
in the woods. 

Next morning we were up at daybreak, 
and by 8 o’clock the last pack had been 
adjusted, and we began our second march, 
which, we had been told, would be the 
hardest day’s ride we would have, as the 
divide between the Blackfoot and the 
South Fork of the Flathead rivers had 
to be crossed on that day’s journey. The 
trail led us up Dunham creek, through the 
heavy timber of the lower valley, and 
finally brought us to the sparsely timbered 
summit, near the 8,oo0-foot contour, where 
we had our first glimpse of the country in 
which we were to hunt; Goat Mountain 
being plainly visible from this point. The 
descent into the Flathead Valley is effect- 
ed via Young’s creek. 

Snow had fallen the day before on this 
divide and the trail was still slippery, 
causing several falls for the pack-horses. 
About 4:30 we reached a camp-ground in 
a clearing which had been caused by a 
snowslide, and decided to stay for the 
night, as Marsh “allowed” we could reach 
the permanent camp near the mouth of 
White river by the next night. Charles, 
Bert and I took a stroll across the creek, 
and along the edge of a burned-over strip, 
sizing up the game situation. Tracks of 
deer and elk were to be seen, but none 
of the authors were present. This short 
walk, however, served to make it plain 
that hunting in the timber as it grows in 
that locality, is not an easy pastime owing 
to the heavy going. 

We returned to camp about sundown. 
We had eaten nothing since 6 a.m., and 
the result was a total annihilation of all 
the food in sight. It was at this camp that 
Heiny made himself famous by losing his 
socks, which he found, three days later, 
in the bottom of his boots! 

The last day’s trip was over a rough 
trail, crossing and recrossing Young’s 
creek, up and down banks so steep that 
we would often dismount and lead the 
horses across. On reaching the South 
Fork of the Flathead I rode ahead, and 
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took a snap-shot of the party as they came 
across, 

The valley at this point widens out into 
an open park of several hundred acres 
called the “Big Prairie,’ which is now 
fenced and used as a horse pasture by the 
forest rangers. At the lower end of this 
pasture the river makes a wide detour 
around the vertical bluffs, the trail going 
over the top, joining the river again near 
the confluence of the White river and the 
South Fork. Here we made our perma- 
nent camp in a small open park. 

For three days we had heard Marsh 
tell of his seventeen years’ experience in 
that part of the country as guide, trapper 
and hunter, which made us all the more 
keen to try our skill on the game for 
which we had made the long journey. 

On the morning of October Ist, as soon 
as it was light enough to see, Bert and 
Charles crossed the river to look for elk 
near the lick we had passed.the day be- 
fore. Heiny, Marsh and I went up on 
the mountain back of our camp to look 
for goats, while Ben set to work fixing up 
the camp. 

Our journey to the top of the mountain 
required three hours’ hard climbing, over 
windfalls, through lodge-pole thickets to 
the goat country on the barren summit, 
where only a few stunted trees grow. We 
saw a black-tail buck at the edge of the 
last strip of timber, but did not get a 
shot. 

We hunted along the top of the moun- 
tain for a short distance, when presently 
Marsh called our attention to what he 
thought was a goat lying out on a point 
of rocks on the west side, and sure enough 
it’ settled all doubt by getting up and 
walking out into plain view. We decided 
at once to try for this one. It was neces- 
sary to walk back a mile to a point where 
we could get down onto a ledge which 
we could follow, or half crawl along back 
to the place where we had seen the goat. 
This ledge was covered with slide rock, 
and made walking dangerous, and it was 
impossible to proceed noiselessly, as we 
would start rocks to rolling over the edge 
every few steps. 

At length we reached the belt of timber 
which hid the goat pasture. Heiny took 


the right side of the ridge, and I the left, 
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and we began to move toward the 
spot where the goat had been seen. 
We had gone but a short distance 
when I heard a shot and going in 
his direction I saw him and Marsh. 
Heiny had shct the goat which ran 
out near the edge of the cliff and 
fell, lodging against the roots of an 
upturned spruce. It proved to be an 
old one with two of its lower teeth 
missing. We took the skin, head 
and part of the meat on what proved 
to be a mest hazardous trip, as the 
west side of the mountain is a series 
of narrow ledges. We were each 
carrying a heavy load and it was 
necessary to watch every step to 
keep from slipping off. In one place 
a limb brushed Heiny’s cap off his 
head, and it fell over the edge hun- 
dreds of feet below. After what 
seemed a long time we found a place 
where we could get down to Mar- 
shall Creek, and drank freely of its 
cold, clear water. 

Banks of cloud were rising in the 
West. After two hours of strenu- 
ous walking through the underbrush 
and windfalls, we came out into the 
park back of our camp just as it be- 
gan to storm. 

Neither Charles nor Bert were in 
camp, and on my part, at least, were 
the cause of some uneasiness, as it 
was raining and both had left camp 
with only light sweaters. 

In the morning as it was growing 
light, I gazed out through the tent- 
fly to see the mountains white two- 
thirds of the way down. A few 
minutes later I heard a shot up the 
river, which I immediately answered 
with a couple more. Shortly after, 
Bert and Charles were wading 
across the stream to camp. They 
had shot a deer within a mile of the 
camp, and had found a bunch of elk 
which they followed until night. 
Each was unable to find the other, 
and both considered it dangerous to 
try to walk to camp in the darkness 
and gathering storm. Bert got down 
to the river and set fire to a pile of 
driftwood and slept under a stump, 
while Charles spent the night 
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camped on a log up in the woods, 
each supposing the other to be in 
camp. But to Bert’s surprise, when 
he started in the morning he saw a 
man emerge from the brush onto a 
sand-bar about a quarter of a mile 
ahead of him, who proved to be 
Charles, and they came in together, 
both wet and hungry but in the best 
of spirits. 

The rain continued during the day 
and we sat around the camp fire and 
told of our experiences. Along in 
the afternoon, I got out Charles’ fish- 
ing tackle and caught two speckled 
trout, in a pool a few rods below 
camp. This was the only fishing at- 
tempted by any of us on this trip, 
owing to the fact that the trout, at 
this season, were most all in the 
lakes and not taking the fly. 

The following day was spent 
hunting through the river bottoms 
and lower benches, but without re- 
sults, only a few deer being seen. 

That evening we decided on a 
strenuous hunt for the morrow. Ben, 
Bert and Heiny were to gc over to 
Ben’s cabin on Big Salmon lake and 
spend two days looking for elk. 
Charles declared his intentions of 
trying again for the big bull on the 
west side of the river, while I had 
picked a _ likely-looking mountain 
across the gulch from where Heiny 
had shot his goat on the first day’s 
hunt. 

We were out of camp early, Marsh 
and I both taking saddle horses. We 
cut out a trail through and around 
windfalls, across Marshall Creek, 
and by ten o'clock that forenoon 
were well above the snow line. 

While we were yet some distance 
below the summit, we tied our horses 
in a sheltered spot and proceeded on 
foot. Deer tracks were numerous in 
the fresh, wet snow, and on top of a 
small ridge I found the tracks of a 
band of elk. There were eight in the 
bunch, one track showing plainly to 
be that of a bull, and Marsh “al- 
lowed” we had better try for him. 
The tracks were easily followed, but 
as they had fed all over the ridge, it 
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took some time to find in which direction 
they were going. Shortly Marsh, who was 
walking back of me, touched me and point- 
ed out a yearling which was feeding to- 
ward us. We sat down and watched this 
one which was soon joined by another 
and another, until six were in sight. The 
two yearlings came within sixty feet be- 
fore they winded us and turned back. We 
could hear the bull scraping his horns on 
the brush. He was in the background, 
out of sight. We watched them possibly 
five minutes, when I saw what I took to 
be the bull, brushing his head up and 
down among the branches of a small pine. 
I fired at a point just back of his shoul- 
ders. Then came the one disappointment 
of the trip, for the animal proved to be a 
Lig cow. The remainder of the band 
stood motionless for a quarter of a min- 
ute, then broke into a run down the moun- 
tain side. 

We dressed the elk and continued our 
hunt for goats. We were crossing deer 
tracks every few feet. On coming out 
into a little park I found one track that 
looked good enough to follow, and had 
hardly gone ten rods when I heard him 
jump out of bed. He came into an open 
spot on the highest point of the ridge, 
and stood looking at me over the top of 
some dwarf cedars. I drew a bead on 
his neck and fired, scoring a clean miss. 
The second shot hit the mark, and a ten- 
point black-tail buck was added to the 
list, and went a long way toward repair- 
ing my feelings over the elk. We dressed 
the deer and pushed forward toward the 
summit of the mountain where we ex- 
pected to find the white goats. 

Here we found fresh tracks of five, 
» hich had been traveling down the moun- 
tain-side toward our camp. Following 
the trail we soon found where they had 
gone down over the slide rock, and caught 
a glimpse of one as he walked out of sight 
under the cliffs below us. 

It was now growing late in the after- 
noon, and we had only the dim trail we 
had made that morning to follow back to 
camp. Charles reached cainp at the same 
time we did. He had seen one cow elk 


and calf, and made an attempt to call the 
bunch which was in the brush beyond 
them; but evidently struck the wrong key 
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as the whole band took notice and ran 
away. 

After we had related the events of the 
day, Charles decided to return with us 
the following morning, as we were going 
to take the pack horses to bring back the 
game we had hung up that day. So next 
morning we started, leaving Marsh to 
bring the pack train. We walked around 
to where the goats had been seen the day 
before, and there separated, Charles fol- 
lowing around the west side of the rim- 
rock and I on the left. I had not gone 
far when I came upon an old “billy” feed- 
ing on top of the ridge, perhaps a hundred 
feet from the trail which led down off 
the cliff. He saw me and started to run 
for the slide rock, where they had dis- 
appeared the day before. I put in two 
shots in quick succession, both going 
through his shoulders, stopping him be- 
fore he reached the edge. 

We walked over to where Marsh was 
packing up the game and succeeded in get- 
ting the pack-train down to camp just at 
dusk. In the meantime the others of our 
party had returned from Big Salmon lake, 
having spent two days in that vicinity, 
without results, and the sight of our pack- 
train put new life into the crowd. 

The re-united party had supper together 
that evening. Ben put up goat, elk and 
venison steaks to order. After the big 
feed was over and pipes filled, we sat 
zround the fire in the teepee tent, and 
planned a further invasion of the game 
zone across Marshall creek. As I had 
my limit of elk and goats. I was elected 
to stay in camp and prepare the heads 
and hides for the taxidermist, while the 
others continued to hunt. The result was 
Bert's bagging of the largest goat of the 
trip, and Charles getting a black-tail buck. 

The shooting of Bert’s goat was quite 
a remarkable feat. He and Ben had just 
about given up looking for goats and were 
standing on the edge of a cliff, looking 
down at a trail along the side of the ledge, 
when a goat appeared walking leisurely. 
The animal was about fifty feet horizon- 
tally and three hundred feet vertically 
from him when he shot, hitting the goat 
square between the shoulders, killing it 
instantly. Any struggle on the part of 
the animal would have resulted in his roll- 

















“MARSH FOLLOWED WITH 
ing over the cliff, where it would have 
been impossible to reach him. The two 
men crawled down over the slide rock 
out to where the goat lay, and after much 
careful work, secured the head and hide 
and climbed back to the summit. 

Our game supply now consisted of three 
deer, three goats and one elk. Charles 
decided to stay in the valley with Marsh 
until he shot an elk, while the rest of us 
took a part of the pack-train, loaded on 
all our game and left at noon next day 
for the railroad. 

Both nights of the trip to town were 
spent in the forest rangers’ cabins, as 
the tents had been left for Marsh and 
Charles. These cabins are built of logs, 
with dirt floors, a rough stone fireplace in 
one corner, and a bunk set on four posts 
comprising the furniture. The commis- 
sary department is suspended in a box 
from the ridge-pole, which is the only 
method of keeping the provisions from the 
pack rats. 

We made the trip to town in forty-eight 
hours, arriving at noon the third day, and 
transferred our outfit to a light wagon and 





THE PACK TRAIN’— 

drove on to Drummond, reaching there at 
II p.m., where we loaded the spoils of the 
hunt on the N. P. train for the last lap 
of the trip. 

The second day after reaching home I 
received this message: “On No. 2 with 
bull meat. Charles.” He had shot a 
twelve-point elk within two miles of the 
camp the day after we left. 

By no means the least interesting part 
of this trip was the chance to view the 
Lewis and Clark National Forest, where 
for ten days we lived near to Nature, the 
only evidence of man’s having intruded 
there being the cut out pack-trail and the 
forest rangers’ cabins. The timber ranges 
in size from the giant Norway pine oi 
six feet in diameter to the 6-inch lodge 
pole thickets. The vivid green of these, 
brightened by the yellow fall tint of the 
aspens, against the snow-capped moun- 
tains made a picture which no camera 
nor brush could do justice to, giving one 
the feeling that it was good to be alive. 

Small game was numerous; grouse of 
three varieties—Franklin, blue and ruffed. 
Pine squirrels, whisky jacks, magpies and 
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many smaller birds added interest to the 
trip. 

The act of ex-President Roosevelt in 
setting aside these immense tracts of 
rough, timbered country for National for- 





ests, to be looked after by the Government, 
providing a home for the wild life and a 
recreation spot for future generations, will 
stand as one of the great acts of his ad- 
ministration. 





BENEATH THE NORTHERN STAR 





BY CHARLES R. TAYLOR 


October’s breath—Hurrah! 

From sportsmen near and far 
Fond thoughts arise of Northern skies 
Where solitude and pleasure lies 
Amidst the “Sportsmen’s Paradise”— 

Beneaih the Northern star! 


Where gamy regions are! 
Where fireside’s gleam beside a stream 
Has ofttimes been the Nimrod’s dream 
While sleeping ’midst the city’s teem 
Of life and noisy jar. 


Our thoughts are wand’ring far 
To woody deeps and “camp-fire sleeps”— 
Where angry water rushing sweeps— 
Where haunting danger always creeps— 
Beneath the Northern star! 


With memoried doors, ajar, 
Swung open wide to spice the tide 
Of “season’s” advent—Let ’er glide! 
Too soon with me i: can’t abide— 

Beneath the Northern star! 
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OUR MAINE WOODS HUNT 


IN WHICH THE READER IS TEMPTED TO VISIT A SPLENDID BIG GAME REGION 


BY O. H. DILLEY 





HE pleasures 
of the hunt 
began early 
in the sum- 
mer. By then 


outfitting be- 
came of such 
absorbing in- 
terest as to 
seriously in- 
terfere with 
the routine 
daily quest 
fer the 
wherewithal 
to purchase 
bread. Huge 
chunks of the 
nights, regu- 
larly ordained 
for sleep, were cut out, and given up to 
mentally overhauling the outfits, grafting 
on, pruning out, devising, inventing, an- 
ticipating. What to take, “what to leave at 
home, caliber of rifle, choice of clothes, 
shoes or moccasins, and something less 
than ten thousand other questions, all, of 
course, of the most vital importance to 
success; made real, ardent, mind-racking 
hunting, though not for game. And who, 
after passing through it all, shall say that 
this, the beginning, is not really the chief- 
est pleasure of the hunt? The strenuous 
life! You live it surely when you, a 
novice, are preparing for your first quest 
for big game. It is possible that the same 
perplexing pleasures are experienced a 
second time. It is to be hoped they may 


be; but the years ahead must answer for 
themselves. 

Eight of us boarded a night train at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and arrived at Patten, 
Maine, where we left the railroad, a lit- 


the matter of” 


tle before noon of the second day after. 
The party consisted of T. A. Wright, 
George W. Lewis, Bolton Coon and Dr. 
(tooth) A. B. Miller, all of whom had 
been there before, and Chas. W. Laycock, 
Dr. Henry Kunkle, John Kaschenbach and 
the writer, who were making our initial 
trip. At Patten we had dinner, secured 
our hunting licenses, collected our bag- 
gage, which had preceded us, shook hands 
with Game Warden Hackett, notified taxi- 
dermist Armstrong to prepare for busi- 
ness; and then climbed onto the heavy 
three-seated rigs that, as previously ar- 
ranged, awaited us, and began the last 
and most trying stage of our journey into 
the hunting country. 

Long after dark that night we hauled 
up at Sebois Bridge, some nineteen miles 
in from Patten, where an excellent sup- 
per found us ready partakers. After a 
night in a real log cabin we were early 
astir and into our hunting clothes. Break- 
fast dispatched, we again started, four of 
us walking from choice, the others stay- 
ing with the wagons. At about 11:00 
a.m., we who were walking reached My- 
rick & Young’s substantial camp (really 
a back country roadhouse), at Mataga- 
mon, having covered afoot about twelve 
miles. At this point we met our guides, 
of whom more hereafter. Before us lay 
Matagamon (or Grand) Lake, a most 
Leautiful sheet of water of considerable 
size. A gasolene launch carried us over 
the lake to another camp, formerly run 
by Pearl E. Young, but now, like the 
first, conducted by both Young and My- 
rick, Young having last year entered into 
partnership with Myrick. This latter 
camp was the base of our operations. 
Mrs. Young and her daughter acknowl- 
edged our introduction by inviting us to 
a table load of dinner. 
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That same afternoon Wright, Lewis, 
Coon and Laycock loaded their duffle into 
canoes, and, accompanied by their guides, 
paddled down the lake to the dam, por- 
taged around it, and went down the East 
Branch of the Penobscot River about two 
and a half miles and made camp. The 
next morning Kaschenbach and the writer, 
with our guides, followed, and pitched our 
tents a short distance below the dam, and 
about two miles above our friends. It 
1ained all that day, and everything 
was wet. Making camp while the clouds 
frown, and with shoes half filled with 
water is not the most enticing pastime. 
When we rested that night in our damp 
clothes, on damp blankets, with only a 
damp rubber poncho between them and 
our damp spruce bough shakedown, it was 


still raining and dam—p uncomfortable. 


It rained, and we shivered most of the 
night. 

Drs. Kunkle and Miller remained at the 
home camp, where they were well housed. 
So situated, the real hunt began. 

No mention has been made of the in- 
cidents of the journey. This narrative 
would, however, be slighting if we were 
to pass without comment the amusement 
created by one of the party the night we 
left home. His check called for a lower 
berth, as did all the others. In the morn- 
ing our friend climbed down from an 
upper berth, and a Hebrew calmly 
emerged from the one directly beneath, 
which should have been occupied by our 
friend. Inquiry revealed the fact that 
the porter had thrown our friend’s grip 
into the upper berth, and he had “followed 
his clothes,” while the son of Abraham 
had promptly taken advantage of his bet- 
tered circumstances. Again, at Boston, 
one of the party aroused some wonder 
and gained an undignified sobriquet by eat- 
ing two broiled lobsters at a sitting. 

Intentional restraint has been made 
from commenting on the wagon road be- 
tween Patten and Matagamon, especially 
the latter portion of it. It cannot be de- 
scribed—in language that the editor would 
print. They say that three-ton loads are 
sledded over that road in winter. Either 
the snow falls thick in Maine and fills 
deep hollows, or Pennsylvania is not the 
only state in the Union where truth dan- 
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gles at the nether end of an elastic cord. 

Because of a desire for brevity no space 
has been devoted to the scenery along the 
route. It was most beautiful, as is all 
vegetation growing out of doors to the 
nature lover. 

It is necessary, however, in order to 
make clear to the understanding the 
ground over which we hunted, to say some- 
thing about the conditions. Six years 
before a terrific fire burned over a sec- 
tion of the country in which we located, 
touching an approximate area of forty by 
sixty miles, in some places clearing the 
ground of everything combustible, in oth- 
ers leaving charred tree trunks and 
stumps that from a distance have all the 
appearance of the naked spars of many 
ships at anchor. Among this wreck and 
desolation stand out every here and there 
green patches, missed by the flames, of 
from a few trees to many acres in extent. 
Last year a second fire burned out much 
of the new growth that had sprung up 
since the holocaust. As a result, except 
for charred timbers here and there, the 
traveling was good, and long distance 
views could generally be had. 

As Kaschenbach and I camped together, 
our experiences must necessarily make 
up the bulk of this article, and as we 
hunted separately with our guides, the 
narrative must, unfortunately, until the 
general summary is reached, be mostly of 
the first person. 

Our guides were Fred Terrio, of Gold- 
en Ridge, Maine, and Charles Dagget, of 
Sherman Mills, Maine, the fermer of 
whom also undertook to “wrestle the 
pans.” Two more congenial, obliging or 
better all around fellows never lived. 
Their only aim was our comfort and suc- 
cess, and they aimed true at both. Fred 
is short and stout. Kaschenbach is stout 
and not short. Charles is lean, like the 
writer, both of us having the lank appear- 
ance of underfeeding. Kaschenbach sug- 
gested that the fat men and the lean men 
hunt together, and to this I assented; and 
from the beginning to the end Charley 
and I stuck to each other. It is gratifying 
to feel that we thin fellows got as much 
of the fat of the land as did our overfed 
friends. 

The rain ceased during the night, and 








the morning, while a little raw, was ideal 
for still hunting, the wet leaves permitting 
of almost noiseless walking. Charley and 
I started early, going toward the western 
mountain. At about 9:30 o’clock, while 
we were possibly a hundred feet apart, 
Charley’s low whistle attracted my atten- 
tion. He motioned me back, and when I 
got around to him he pointed out a moose 
calf lying beneath a small spruce tree 
a short distance ahead. I had some trou- 
ble in making it out, but finally saw a 
movement of one of its mulelike ears, and 
almost at the same moment discovered 
its mother standing behind another small 
spruce close by the calf. We crept up 
until less than forty yards separated us, 
and there we sat and watched them for 
nearly half an hour. The cow lay down, 
and contentedly chewed her cud, just as 
a milch cow would do in a barnyard. We 
were so close that we could see her eyes 
plainly. While we sat we heard a couple 
of shots in the distance. The only per- 
ceptible effect the sound had on the cow 
was to impell her to turn one ear fore- 
ward and raise her nose slightly. Her 
jaws did not stop working for an instant. 
Right there one of my theories of the 
shyness of moose was shattered. I had 
expected to see her make tracks at the 
first sound. Her action may have been 
more logical than my expectations, and 
she may have, after all, shown good judg- 
ment in relying more upon the security 
of her seclusion than in flight. After sit- 
ting and watching until one of my legs 
grew numb I suggested that we retreat. 
We worked around to the windward until 
we satisfied ourselves that no bull was in 
the neighborhood, then left that cow and 
calf still enjoying their siesta. 

Perhaps an hour later, while picking 
beech nuts, I carelessly topped a rise of 
ground. A slight sound attracted my at- 
tention, and on turning to the left, I saw 
the rearmost quarters of a deer disappear 
behind some brush. There was no oppor- 
tunity to shoot. I called to Charley, and 


he came up. While explaining the circum- 
stance to him, he pointed up the mountain 
and said, “There stands one now.” About 
seventy-five yards off and well above us 
we saw a yellowish brown spot among 
some rocks, which, had it not moved a 
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little, I would have passed as a part of 
the mountain around it. We wanted camp 
meat, and I wanted a pair of heads for 
mounting. I did not search closely for 
horns, but aimed carefully at the center 
of that brownish object and fired. The 
deer turned a summersault, and made two 
or three long bounds directly toward us, 
then turned, and was out of sight in a 
hollow so quickly, that I had not recovered 
from the surprise of noting that the shot 
had told before my game was gone. 
Charley, truly gauging the ground, ran 
back. I ran forward. I heard him call, 
“There it goes,” and, turning, saw his 
rifle leveled. I called to him not to shoot, 
preferring to lose my first deer rather 
than divide the honors. Charley came up, 
and explained that he had seen the deer 
for an instant, and that it was walking. 
He was certain that it was hit hard, and 
advised taking our time. We made our 
way to the spot where it had stood when I 
fired, and after a short search found blood 
on the brush and leaves. This we followed 
for some distance, losing it at times, when 
finally we found the animal, a pretty spike- 
horn buck, lying against a fallen tree, 
struggling in its final death throes. 

We went to work at once to dress it, and 
while doing so another of my incredulities 
was exploded. I had heard that deer 
would travel for some distance after re- 
ceiving a shot through the heart. I con- 
fess that I did not believe it. I was con- 
verted from my skepticism that morning, 
as investigation showed that the ball had 
entered the animal’s left side just back 
of the shoulder, and on the impact had 
probably lost its jacket, which had torn 
heart, lungs and liver so badly, that in 
their congested condition, we had diffi- 
culty in finding the shattered heart. The 
paunch, too, was pierced, and the bulk of 
the ball had passed out of the right hip. 
Where the bullet entered three ribs were 
cut across as cleanly as if with a cleaver. 
And yet that deer covered, what Charley 
estimated to be, considerably more than 
seventy-five yards before falling! 

Our game dressed, Charley began te 
drag it down the mcuntain by a piece of 
rope attached to its horns, I carrying our 
coats and the rifles. We were three-quar- 
ters of a mile or more from camp. All 
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went well—with me at least—until we 
reached the level ground, when, noticinz 
that Charley was pretty we'l blown, I 
volunteered to change places with him. I 
think I dragged that deer just about ten 
feet, and then stuck, in trying to get it over 
a six-inch piece of down timber. I told 
Charley it would be too bad to exert so 
much force as to spoil the skin! If too 
much for me it was more than I should ask 
of Charley. We cut a spruce pole, tied our 
game to it, and with our coats for shoulder 
pads, started once more. [n that half mile 
I learned that it is not all of big game 
hunting to shoot. Not by a long ways! 
The shot that brings down the game as 
certainly cuts out work, kard, sweat-pro- 
ducing work, for you. But we finally got 
to camp, and one Maine hunter at least 
rested in complacent satisfaction that 
afternoon. 

The next day was Sunday, and I did 
not hunt; but in my rambles saw six deer, 
ali does. Monday we hunted faithfully, 
and though we saw ten deer, all does, | did 
not shoot, since, having won my spurs, 
I now wanted horns or nothing. Tuesdav 
we saw fourteen deer, one of them a buck. 
Ife was about two hundred yards away 
and “going some” when I began firinz; 
and though I emptied the magazine of my 
rifle on him he never hesitated. I sin- 
cerely hope he is still able to keep up that 
pace. Anything that can make the time 
he did has little need to fear bullets if he 
sees them first. 

That evening when we returned to camp 
Kaschenbach was missing. Fred’s face 
could not hide the satisfaction that shone 
from his eyes; though he would tell us 
nothing. A little later Kaschenbach came 
in, and, calling me out of the tent, pro- 
duced from behind some brush a magnifi- 
cent moose head, his trophy for the day. 
The spread is forty-three inches, with sev- 
en points to each antler, and as even and 
symmetrical a specimen as man could wish 
for. He and Fred had been out less than 
an hour and were within half a mile of 
camp when they discovered the bull with 
a cow and calf in the open burnt land. 
They had been startled at something, and 
were covering ground at a rapid rate, and 
would soon be out of sight in the timber. 
One shot, wel) placed behind the shoulder, 


brought the monarch down. They were 
in great luck, with the day before them 
and the river less than three hundred yards 
away. Their labor of getting in their 
trophy was comparatively light. Perhaps 
fortune smiled upon them because they 
were the fat men. 

I am not of an envious disposition, but I 
must confess, when I first saw that head 
I wished it was mine. I believe I would 
take it yet if offered to me. 

The next morning Charley and I started 
out early. This was our red-letter day. 
About noon we got my second buck, but 
the deer was the small part of the day’s 
production. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon Charley made out a cow moose 
in the green wood ahead of us just at 
the edge of the burnt land. We stalked 
her to within fifty yards and stood behind 
a tree watching her for some time, but 
could see no signs of a bull. At last 
Charley turned to creep back, saying as 
he did that there was no bull about. The 
cow must have seen us move, for she start- 
ed away from us at full speed, making a 
tremendous racket as she went. Charley’s 
ears, attuned to noises of the forest, de- 
tected a division of sounds, and, running 
forward a few steps, he called, “There 
goes a bull.” I made for the sound. A 
short run brought me out of the wood and 
into a blackberry patch at its edge, where 
many of the vines were as high as my 
head. Here I stumbled and fell, but was 
up again in a hurry, and climbed upon a 
fallen tree trunk. From this point of van- 
tage I could see the bull running quarter- 
ingly from me. He had evidently changed 
his course on hearing me crashing through 
the vines. He was not over fifty yards 
away when I opened fire. The first shot 
passed through the fleshy part of his neck, 
too low down to be effective. He veered 
around and started up a steep rise. I think 
it was my second shot that sadly damaged 
a maple sapling high enough up to have 
allowed the bull to pass under without any 
danger. (We carefully examined that 
wounded maple later.) The third shot 


passed through the flesh of his right hip, 
and broke the pelvis on the other side. He 
stopped and quivered all over. He was 
between two saplings at the time, and I 
thought for the moment that he had at- 
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tempted a passage that was too narrow and 
had been caught fast. At the fourth shot 
he slowly sank back, and, his legs refusing 
to hold him, went down. I hurried toward 
him, shoving fresh cartridges into the mag- 
azine of my rifle as I went, Charles calling 
me to load and shoot if he even attempted 
to rise. Within a few seconds after we 
got close my moose was mine for certain. 
As I stood there and looked down upon 
one of the noblest species of game that 
falls to the rifle of the hunter I am not 
certain whether pride or remorse domin- 
ated within me. I had secured my first 
moose, and was more than half sorry, and 
am yet, though the thrill of those few ma@ 
ments when it was get your game or lose 
it almost balances the scale. My face was 
wet with perspiration, and I could feel 
more of it trickling down my spine. After 
thinking it over maturely I have come to 
the conclusion that I may have been just 
a little excited! 

We were nearly two miles from camp, 
and it would soon be dark. We hurriedly 
opened and dressed our game, after which 
we skinned out the head. This Charley 
threw over his shoulders and started to 
carry to camp. I followed with the rifles, 
and “spotted” our course on some of the 
trees that we passed, so as to the better 
find our way on our return. I used a small 
belt axe. I don’t know which of us worked 
the harder, though I imagine that by the 
time we reached the river and our canoe 
I was as nearly blown as Charley. 

At this point the narrator usually drews 
the veil, and allows the imagination of the 
reader to begin to get in its work. Candor 
and a desire to express all my sentiments 
compels me to open up a side of hunting 
not often discussed, and for which I was 
wholly unprepared—that of getting in the 
game. I never worked harder in my life 
than I did the next day and the next, and 
the day following, while getting out our 
heads and meat. Having a full comple- 
ment I did no more hunting, but was kept 
busy, real busy. If you don’t believe it, 
get your moose two miles from nowhere, 
though it is likely that even a deer will test 
your lugging capacity to the breaking 
point. And when you go take plenty of 
rope with you. You may not need it, if 


you fail to get your game (I'll take that 
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back—it will come in handy for a clothes 
line), but if you do need it you will not be 
able to get along without it. 

Saturday we broke camp and went up 
to the home camp, where Wright, Lewis, 
Coon and Laycock had preceded us by a 
day. Here a jolly evening was spent in 
comparing notes and telling how it all hap- 
pened. A summary of the combined ex- 
perience of the party brought out the fact 
that Wright and Lewis had each secured 
his moose and two deer, Lewis’s moose 
having a fifty-four inch spread. Laycock 
and Coon each got two deer. In addition 
Coon had run across a bear (the one he 
had been looking for all his life), but had, 
unfortunately, failed to score. Up to this 
writing, more than three months later, 
Coon has not recovered his accustomed 
smile. He is too busy trying to answer 
the question, Why did I miss? (the last 
with a small letter, of course). Drs. Mil- 
ler and Kunkle, hunting from the home 
camp each secured two deer. This, the 
natives assured us, was a phenomenal 
showing. Four moose and sixteen deer 
for one party of eight ought to be worth 
one short story; and this, with the com- 
ments raised over the mounted heads dis- 
played in the show window of Phelps, 
Lewis & Bennett, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., are 
the excuses that are responsible for this 
descriptive attempt. 

The writer actually hunted only five 
days, and the others had about the same 
experience, although four of the party 
stayed in the woods until October 24th, 
and the rest of us, perforce, remained two 
days longer. 

Drs. Miller and Kunkle used .33 caliber 
rifles; Coon a .38-55 caliber; Lewis a 
.45-70 caliber, ail Winchesters ; Wright a 
om. Mannlicher; Kaschenbach a 7m. 
Mauser; and the writer a .303 Savage, 
and, judging from the results, they are all 
“bad medicine” on game. On my next 
hunt my rifle will be fitted with a sling, 
so that it can be carried at the back on 
occasion, a small whetstone will go into 
the pack, and, as already hinted, the sup- 
ply of rope will be increased. I have 
wound the handle to my light belt axe 
with tire tape. Did it the day I arrived 
home from the hunt, and next time I will 
be in better shape. 
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THE BLACK WOLF 


BY WILDER ANTHONY 


ssw T’S queer,” said Big 
Dave Parker, rem- 
iniscently, “how this 
here buck fever will 
come on a man. 
Any hunter, I don’t 
care who he is, or 
how well he knows 
the woods, is sure to 
have it sometime, 
and he can’t tell 
just when it’s goin’ 
to strike him. I don’t see exactly why 
they call it ‘buck’ fever, either—a buck 
an't any more liable to cause it than 
any other game animal, and sometimes 
a feller will get it without any real rea- 
Personally, I think it’s the shape 
a man’s nerves is in that’s responsible. I 
remember once,” he paused to fill his 
pipe, and we all drew a little closer to 
the campfire. Big Dave did not often 
favor us with a “yarn”; when he did they 
were usually worth the telling. 

“Fifteen years ago,” he resumed, after 
filling and lighting his pipe, “I was 
trappin’ on the Dry Fork o’ the Little 
Horn. My partner that winter was a 
feller named Mose Barry, one o’ the best 
woodsmen I ever camped with. He was 
a half-breed, his mother was a Cheyenne 
squaw, and he’d lived a good part of his 
life with the Indians. From them he’d 
learned all his huntin’ knowledge, and 
along with it a lot o’ foolish superstitions 
that a white man can’t understand. He 
was a big, strappin’ man, hard as a pine- 
knot and active as a mountain lion; if 
he had a nerve in his body, yuh’d never 
have guessed it by looking at him. He 
was the best rifle shot I ever saw. 

“We'd been camped about two months 
and havin’ good luck. Fur was plenty 
and already we was figurin’ on a record 
catch. One mornin’, it was late in De- 
cember, Mose was cookin’ breakfast while 
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I was cleanin’ my gun. All of a sudden 
I saw him reach for his rifle, kind 0’ 
stealthy like. I glanced up, and there 
across the gully, square in front o’ the 
tent and not more’n fifty yards from us, 
was the biggest black wolf I ever met up 
with, Even in those days, black wolves 
wasn’t what you might call plenty, and 
this feller was sure a monster; he was 
that close I could see his breath like steam 
on the frosty air. He seemed very inter- 
ested in us and our doin’s, and he stood 
plumb still while Mose picked up his 
45-90 and drew a bead on him. Knowin’ 
Barry’s shootin’ as I did, I wouldn’t have 
bet the chances of a snowball in the hot 
place on that wolf's life. Therefore, yuh 
can imagine my surprise when the gun 
roared, and that old wolf just turned and 
trotted off into the brush without even 
seemin’ to hurry. 

“Mose looked at me kind o’ shamefaced 
like, and then he let out a few words 
that wouldn’t sound just right in the pres- 
ence of a lady. I knew just how he felt 
and J didn’t say nothin’, only smiled a 
little to myself; it sure makes a feller 
feel sore to miss an easy shot like 
that. 

“After breakfast we separated, as usual, 
to go and look over the trap lines. I 
didn’t get back to camp until dark, and 
Mose didn’t show up until I had a fire 
built and supper almost ready. When 
he came in the first words he said was: 

“‘T seen him again this afternoon, 
Dave.’ 

“*Seen what?’ I asked, without lookin’ 
up, for by that time I’d clean forgotten 
the wolf. 

“*That damn black wolf!’ he says, very 
savage. 

““Didn’t miss him again, did yuh?’ I 
said, turnin’ the meat. 

“*Yas, I missed him,’ 
‘missed him slick and clean. 


he answered, 
I don’t savvy 
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it; never done the like before in my life. 
I believe I’m losin’ my eye.’ 

“‘*Nonsense!’ I exclaimed, for I saw 
he was takin’ it pretty serious, and all of 
a sudden I thought of his superstitious 
nature. ‘You'll get him one o’ these days, 
if he ain’t all-fired careful.’ 

“‘“Mebbe so,’ he says, reachin’ for his 
plate, ‘but I got my doubts. That ain’t 
no common wolf, Dave.’ 

“‘Course it ain't, I replied, tryin’ to 
cheer him up; though I knew well enough 
what he meant. ‘It’s a black wolf, and 
black wolves are never common.’ 

“He looked at me sharp like as if he 
mistrusted my meanin’, but he said nothin’ 
more and we finished supper in silence. 

“That night I did some thinkin’ before 
I fell asleep. It was plain to me that the 
wolf had Mose a little bit locoed. He 
couldn’t account for his missin’ that-a- 
way, and he’d begun to figure it out that 
the black feller was more than just plain 
wolf. 

“It’s curious the way a man’s mind 
will work, especially a man that’s alone 
a lot. Take Barry, for example. Here 
he was, a big, strong, healthy young fel- 
ier, with not a care in the world, till that 
wolf crossed his trail. The first time he 
fired and missed, he most likely told him- 
self that accidents would happen to any- 
body, he couldn’t expect to shoot plum 
center every trip, and he just let it go 
at that. It made him a little sore for a 
few minutes, of course; but the chances 
are that he forgot all about it in an hour. 
Then he up and jumped the same wolf 
again and missed him, the second time, 
Probably he hadn’t done the like in years. 
It set him thinkin’, and the next thing he 
does is to get the idea in his head that 
this particular wolf has got a charmed 
life. Perhaps there was a dozen good, 
natural reasons why he missed; may be 
his hand shock, may be the cartridge was 
bad, may be the gun was foul; but he 
don’t reason that way. His thoughts get 
goin’ on the wrong trail and they keep 
movin’, It’s a good man that can control 
his own mind—an Injun that can do it is 
a freak. 

“Well, I puzzled a while, but I couldn’t 
see where I had any call to butt in. In 
the ordinary run o’ things I figured that 
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Mose would come out on top. Perhaps 
he’d meet up with the wolf again and 
kill him, may be we’d tind him in a trap 
some mornin’, or, if he disappeared al- 
together, Mose would come out of his 
grouch in time. Anyhow, I decided to 
keep mum and lay low, as the feller says. 

“The next day I said nothin’, but went 
about my business same as usual. For a 
week everything was fine; we hunted and 
trapped and the pile o’ skins in the tent 
kept growin’. I’d begun to think that 
Mose was all over his notions, wher one 
day the thing came to a showdown. 

“We'd come in a little earlier than usual 
that afternoon. I was sewin’ a patch on 
ney leggin’s and Mose was sittin’ on a 
stump smokin’ his pipe. All of a sudden 
1 heard him yell: 

“My Gawd, Dave, he’s comin’ for me!’ 
The next minute he most ran over me on 
his way into the tent. 

“Never again do I want to see such a 
look on a man’s face as his had then. The 
mortal fear in it fairly made me feel 
creepy. I jumped up, and there, in the 
same place we first saw him, was the black 
wolf. In the second before he turned 
into the brush it seemed like I could see 
a leerin’ kind o’ smile on his pointed 
muzzle. I made a grab for my Sharps; 
but he was out o’ sight before I could 
use it. 

“Tor the balance o’ that day and night 
I had my hands full with Mose. He’d 
thrown himself on his blankets and he 
was that ornery I couldn’t do a thing with 
him. He’d just lie there and shiver and 
moan: ‘He’s comin’ for me, he’s comin’ 
for me,’ until I was near as crazy as he 
was. All the time the sweat was runnin’ 
down his cheeks in streams. I'd never 
seen a brave man took just that-a-way 
before, and I didn’t know what to do. 


I was scared for fear he’d go crazy; 
several times he grew so wild I could 
hardly hold him down. A little before 


mornin’, however, he calmed; and then 
he told me all about it, sobbin’ and cryin’ 
like a baby. 

“Dave, he said, very solemn, ‘that 
ain’t no mortal wolf. I’ve seen him a 


dozen times this week—he’s follered me 
every day when I walked the trap line. 
Yesterday he came that close I could al- 
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most touch him. When I saw him there 
last night my nerves plumb gave out on 
me. My Gawd, Dave!’ he says, ‘I wish 
we were out o’ here.’ 

“I talked with him and reasoned with 
him for a long time, but it didn’t do much 
good; I couldn’t make him believe that 
it was just a plain, ordinary wolf. He’d 
been broodin’ over the thing so long he 
figured he was as good as dead already 
—that black wolf was the devil in dis- 
guise, he said, and it was no use to try 
to run away from him. About daylight 
he fell asleep, and as quick as I saw his 
eyes close I picked up my rifle and started 
out to cover his trap line. If I brought 
the wolf’s pelt into camp and showed it to 
Mose he’d forget his fool notions; if I 
didn’t he’d be crazy as a bat in two days. 

“T didn’t figure to have any real trouble 
killin’ the cuss, either. From what Mose 
said I’d learned that he was in the habit 
o’ follerin’ his trail (wolves will do that 
sometimes in the winter), and I thought 
I’d be sure to see him before I went 
very far. A good sight at him was all 
I wanted. I was willin’ to take a chance 
on missin’ him, for somehow I didn’t 
take much stock in the theory that he 
was bullet-proof. Show me the wolf that 
a .50 Sharps won’t knock down, an’ I'll 
climb the tallest tree in the country to 
get away from him. 

“For about two hours I didn’t see a 
livin’ thing, much less what I was after, 
and I was beginnin’ to think I’d come on 
a fool’s errand, when I came out into a 
little park where we'd set a trap. The 
next minute I could have danced with 
joy, snowshoes and all. The black wolf 
had fixed himself at last; he was standin’ 
facin’ me with his left hind foot locked 
fast in the steel jaws of a number four 
Newhouse. I threw up my rifle and was 
just goin’ to shoot him when I thought 
o’ something. 

* ‘No, old man,’ I says out loud, ‘I'll not 
finish yuh just yet.’ 

“T cut a good heavy club about four 
foot long and then I walked up to the 


old feller. He began to snarl and snap 
at me most horrible, and when I got 
close enough sprang at me, just as I 
figured he would. I side-stepped and let 
him have the club with the full weight o’ 
my arm behind it right on the top o’ 
the head. It stunned him, and before he 
came to life I tied his four legs with my 
belt and leggin’ lacin’s. Next I cut down 
a small pine and made a sort of a rough 
go-devil, lashin’ the wolf on top o’ it 
good and tight. Then I picked up my 
rifle and started for camp, draggin’ Mr. 
Wolf along behind me. 

“Mose was lyin’ in the tent when I got 
back. I don’t think he’d moved all the 
mornin’. His time had come, he said, 
“and he might just as well give in easy. 

““Come out here,’ I called, ‘and see 
what I’ve got.’ At first he wouldn’t come, 
but I kept urgin’, and finally he stepped 
outside. 

“When he saw that old wolf, tied and 
helpless, his face was a picture. For a 
minute or so he just stood still and gazed 
at him. Then he walked a little closer 
and gazed again. After a while he turned 
around and looked at me. 

““Of all the damn fools,’ he says, soft 
like, and meanin’ himself, I figure, though 
I never knew for sure. 

“Finally he stooped over and pulled 
out his knife. I looked to see him kill 
the wolf right there, but I was wrong. 
Instead, he makes one quick stroke with 
the knife and cuts the old feller’s tail off, 
right close up to his rump. ‘Sorry to 
hurt yuh, my friend,’ he says, ‘but I want 
to know yuh the next time I see yuh.’ 

“Then he unties my lashin’s and turns 
him loose; standin’ still and smilin’ while 
the wolf runs away into the timber. After 
watchin’ him out o’ sight, he looks ’round 
at me. 

““TDave,’ he says, ‘I reckon the joke is 
on me. I think I’m cured good and 
plenty, but if I ain’t—if I ever try to play 
the fool again, I wish yuh’d just say 
“wolf” to me.’ And he handed me my 
knife.” 
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BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE ARCTICS 


SHOWING THE NECESSITY OF ADEQUATE 
PROTECTION OF WALRUS IN ARCTIC WATERS 


BY CAPT. F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 





A - BLO - NI, 
A-sin, A-sin,” 
or “White 
man, get up, 
get up,’’ 
sounded a fa- 
miliar voice 
in my ear. 
Throwing 
back the flap 
of the sleep- 
ing bag, I 
gazed around 
in astonish- 
ment. The 
street - car 
conductor 
had just 
taken my 

arm and helped me aboard in the beauti- 
fully shaded Magnolia Avenue of River- 
side, California, for I could not get up 
the steps, having my arms too full of 
cranges, 

Looking around, my eyes fell on the dim 
aperture called a window, which, instead 
of panes of glass, had intestines of walrus 
sewn together, and then I realized where 
I was. The hand of the conductor was 
that of Si-ca-bru-nas, Chief Oakbaock’s 
wife, the arm full of oranges was a bunch 
of reindeer sleeping bag, but how could 
my subjective mind ever have mistaken 
the smell of this Eskimo igloo for an 
orange grove? 

It was 2 a.m., and dawn already, for 
in the month of May the intervening time 
between sunset and sunrise is but a min- 
gling of twilight and dawn here in Alaska. 
The nights were yet cold, and my teeth 
rattled while crawling out of the warm 
bag and hastily dressing. 

Chief Oakbaock had already left the 
igloo to muster his crew, and get the big 





Omiaok, or skin boat, ready for the hunt. 
A breakfast of desiccated eggs, Boston 
baked beans, coffee and pilot bread was a 
good sign that my grub box was yet full, 
and I hadn’t been away from civilization 
very long—in fact, I had but arrived the 
day before at Cape Prince of Wales. 
Breakfast over, I opened the door and 
stepped out—no, I didn’t, not out of an 
Eskimo igloo; I dropped through a hole in 
the floor, then crawled on my hands and 
knees for about thirty feet through a tun- 
nel, then lifted a deerskin curtain and 
stood in another igloo or circular shed, 
crowded with meat, blubber, pots, pans, 
hunting gear and “what-not.” On one end 
stood a ladder; up this I climbed through 
a two-foot square hole, and then I was 
able to breathe in great drafts of the pure, 
fresh morning air. 

In front of the igloo stood the skin- 
boat, displayed in all its panoply of the 
chase, and hung about with good-luck tok- 
ens, and superstitious devices of the medi- 
cine man. Oakbaock and his crew were 
in the act of taking down the boat, when 
I popped out from under the ground; they 
then placed it on four inflated seal-skin 
pouches, which were to be the pneumatic 
tires on which to mobile the boat over the 
ice to the water’s edge. (Eskimos used 
these long before we dreamt of pneumatic 
tires.) 

After the boat was lashed to the in- 
flated pouches the medicine man arranged 
the crew around the boat, and performed 
his solemn rites. First, he baptized the 
boat by dipping a sheaf of grass in a 
bucket, and sprinkling the water along the 
boat’s side. The harpoon protruding from 
the bow received also a generous share, 
while he mumbled prayers and caressed it. 

The crew then was sprinkled on back 
and on breast, then a small fire was built 
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out of the shavings of oars and paddles, a 
piece of walrus skin and blubber was 
roasted, boat and crew were touched, and 
harpoon caressed with it in the same man- 
ner and during the same incantations. 
Then water and seal oil were poured as 
libations before the spirits of the deep, 
and one could not help but think of the 
similar rites performed by the ancient 
Greeks, as described by Homer, before 
launching for Troy. 

The medicine man did not like my pres- 
ence and my camera, but Oakbaock came 
up to me and said: “I no think much of 
this superstition; I am Christian now. 
Medicine man he say, ‘Ka-ta-chli-la (that 
is my Eskimo name) him make bad luck.’ 
I no like trouble so I say nothing, but 
lLimeby when we get to walrus you show 
them with your .30-40 it’s bad luck for 
walrus.” 

A crowd of boys had watched the sol- 
emn rites with respectful attention, but 
now when all was over they jumped around 
the boat and the medicine man, and “cut 
up,” just like our boys on a charivari, until 
the shaman produced a wooden bailing 
pan filled with boiled walrus liver and 
heart, and cutting this up in good-sized 
morsels, he stuffed one in each youngster’s 
mouth. Then everybody in full glee took 
hold of the boat, and skidded it the three 
miles over the shore ice to the open water. 
After launching, the crew, consisting of 
eight paddlers, took their places, the har- 
pooner in the bow and the steersman in 
the stern, and paddled a little ways from 
the ice. Then they ceased paddling and 
each one hung his head over the gunwale, 
looking down into the crystal blue depths 
and mumbled prayers to the spirits of the 
deep, to send up some whale, walrus or 
seal, that they may earn their daily bread. 
Oakbaock and Anacartuck, when I asked 
them later what they were doing, in- 
formed me that they did not believe in 
spirits any more; but had silently prayed 
to God for success of this hunt. But 
were they not, after all, addressing the 
same Deity and did not the same Deity 
hear all the prayers? 

Suddenly each one seized a paddle, and 
with powerful strokes sent the skin boat 
foaming through the water to my left, 
where a little boy stood on the edge of 


the ice, holding a fancy pouch in an out- 
stretched arm. The harpooner arose in 
the bow and raising the ponderous shaft 
seemed about to transfix the boy, but in- 
stead only touched the pouch with the 
barb, and the paddlers brought the boat 
with swirling backstrokes to a sudden 
standstill, within six inches of the jagged 
edge of the ice. Oakbaock gave a satis- 
factory grunt and told me to step in. 
Curious to know what this latter ma- 
neeuver meant, I asked him, and he told 
me that this was a demonstration of the 
skill of his steersman and harpooner; 
that if they had not come up to the stan- 
dard of ckill, he would have secured 
others. 

* We soon left the shore line behind us 
and headed for the Diomede Islands. A 
flock of eider ducks came over our heads, 
and the Eskimos threw up pieces of rocks 
or ivory fastened to strings of rawhide 
in the shape of a cat-o’-nine-tails. The 
missiles would spread out fanwise, en- 
tangle the ducks and bring them down; 
I had my L. C. Smith hammerless shot- 
gun with me and shot several of them. 
Three of them were winged and led us 
quite a chase. Our harpooner was a fine 
rifle shot and clipped their heads off be- 
fore they could dive. When I tried the 
same thing later, my sights were bobbing 
so fearfully I couldn’t have hit a barn 
door from such a rocking boat. 

Four more boats had been launched 
this same morning, and we were in sight 
of each other most of the time. All at 
once our men became excited, and made 
ior a vast ice-floe with a straight edge a 
mile in length, followed by all the other 
boats. Quickly all boats were pulled up 
on the floe, and each man ran and sta- 
tioned himself along the edge of this floe. 
In the distance great white bodies were 
seen dipping porpoise-like in the water, 
making straight for us. It was a school 
of white whale or beluga. Our boat’s 
crew did not get any. I even didn’t get 
a shot, but Kit-sen-na’s boat’s crew got 
two. It seems as difficult to hit a white 
whale when coming up to blow as to 
shoot a duck on the wing with a rifle 
A duck you can see and follow for a 
minute, but a white whale bobs up for 
half a second, in an unexpected spot, 
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and then is gone. Each of the two 
belugas was about 18 feet long, and must 
have weighed a ton and a half. One 
was only wounded and had to be har- 
pooned and lanced before he died. The 
white skin, with a half-inch of fat on it, 
i have eaten, which when boiled and put 
in vinegar with onions and pepper, tastes 
like the white of an egg and looks similar. 
Every part is used by the Eskimos, skin, 
meat, liver, heart, is eaten, and the sinew 
in the tail is used as thread. 

The two belugas were pulled upon an 
icefloe, laid on their backs and secured 
from rolling over by placing blocks of 
ice on each side. An incision not in the 
center of the belly, but on each side, 
was then made clear around, and then a 
slab two feet wide and eight feet long 
was taken off, leaving a yawning hollow 
full of steaming dark red blood. Even 
this was not wasted, but saved in blad- 
ders, and seal-skin pokes for future use. 

In a little while the ice-floe looked like 
a slaughter house; every man and every 
boat received a generous present from 
Kit-sen-na, and, launching our boat, we 
proceeded on our way again. Every time 
we passed floes with high pressure ridges 
we stopped, and one man would climb to 
the top, scanning the straits for walrus; 
my powerful Lemaire glasses finally de- 
tecting big black lumps on some floes in 
the distance. Then was there great ex- 
citement depicted on the mobile features 
of these naive children of nature. Tan- 
Too-tuc couldn’t constrain himself, but 
had to get up and give a dance. With 
rhythmic shouts and grunts the paddles 
cleft the water, and our boat fairly flew 
along. 

Every spring the walrus migrates 
through the Bering Straits into the Arctic, 
numbering sometimes hundreds of thou- 
sands; scattered in small and large herds 
on the ice-floes. The cows and their calves 
usually pass through a month earlier than 
the bulls, and are seldom hunted; because 
they are difficult to reack in the heavy 
pack, while the bulls are lying in vast 
herds on the low flat floes on the very 
edge of the pack, and are the last to get up 
into the Arctic. They are very gregarious 
animals and seem to lead a lazy, stupid 


and drowsy life. Once in a while they 
dive off the floe to the bottom of the 
ocean to dig a bushel or two of clams 
with their ivory tusks; then up they 
come, clamber onto the ice again and 
lie there sunning themselves without 
diving from the floe for days. Sometimes 
the heavy icepack closes in on them, and 
they are made prisoners, and so cannot 
get food for weeks and are killed by the 
whalers in thousands. 

According to the Alaska Game Law 
you are allowed to kill but one walrus, 
(it doesn’t specify male or female), from 
August Ist to December toth. That 
means a time when the walrus are way 
up, in the Arctic and cannot be reached 
by the average American sportsman. 
Therefore, we usually go over towards 
the Siberian side in the month of June 
and kill all we want. At Cape Prince of 
Wales a white man couldn’t kill a single 
walrus, but if he goes fifteen miles off 
the shore he can kill a thousand. Thus 
the Alaska game law is a farce; it does 
not protect the walrus, but prevents only 
a few American sportsmen from Nome to 
the Kuskowim from getting a trophy, 
while some of the whalers have taken 
10,000 skins in a few weeks “across the 
line.” 

Therefore, when we made for the near- 
est pan of ice on which a dozen of those 
huge bodies were lying huddled in one 


mass, I had no conscientious scruples, 


and was indifferent whether I was a mile 
this side, or the other side, of the Inter- 
national boundary line. 

To our right and left, and clear to the 
distant horizon, hundreds of floes were 
burdened with the huge forms and shape- 
less piles of these animais. Their sight 
and hearing seems imperfectly developed, 
but their sense of smell is very keen, so 
we carefully approached the first herd of 
twelve bulls from the lee. The bull is 
easily distinguished from the cow by his 
heavy tushes the cow having long slen- 
der ivories. 

Without making a noise or splash with 
the paddles, we moved up to less than a 
hundred yards; then one side ceased pad- 
dling and took their rifles. Next, the 
skin boat was turned broadside to the 
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floe and tilted over so far that the lower 
side had barely two inches freeboard, 
while the other side was so high it hid 
all our movements. Thus we were sculled 
broadside onto the herd, within 50 feet 
range. Then all, except one man in the 
bow and stern to hold the boat, laid down 
their paddles and leveled their rifles on 
the goblin, monster-like heads in front 
of us. My heart beat loud enough to 
awaken them, and for a spell the buck- 
fever caused the sights of my rifle to 
dance; and in the intense silence the click 
of the hammer, and the oily grating of 
a lever throwing in a cartridge sounded 
dreadfully ominous. With the signal of 
a low grunt from Oakboack, a roarifg 
volley was poured into the sleeping forms 
before us. I had singled out a huge bull 
towering above the rest, and while I kept 
hammering away at him, I saw he re- 
ceived the lion’s share of attention from 
more sources than mine, until he finally 
dropped to the ice. Everybody was 
pumping lead as fast as the levers would 
permit and until the click of the hammer 
told that the last cartridge was spent. The 
rocking of the boat as some stood up or 
changed their cramped position, was dis- 
concerting and led to many a miss; for 
just when one would pull the trigger, a 
jerk of the boat would spoil the aim. 
By a miss, I don’t mean that you possibly 
could miss a walrus 12 feet long, Io to 12 
feet in girth, and standing raised on his 
foreflippers 8 feet, at a distance of 50 
feet; but there is only one vital spot to 
hit, and that is his brain, the size of a 
man’s fist and located about 13 to I5 
inches from his blunt, bristled snout. 

Instantly the great forms were all in 
commotion, seeking to escape by means 
of their curious, cumbersome locomotion. 
The hind part of a walrus is small com- 
pared with the fore. Thus the hind quar- 
ters are helpless, seemingly paralyzed, and 
have to be dragged along. A seal on 
land is agile, compared with a walrus on 
ice, and like the seal, some will try to 
launch themselves forward, dragging 
their hindpart after them; while others 
will roll over and over like a great wool- 
sack, until they drop over the edge of 
the ice into their natural element. 

Four remained dead on the ice-floe, while 


the rest came up snorting and blowing 
alongside of us; some streaming with 
blood, others spouting blood from internal 
injuries. We seized our paddles again, 
and bringing the boat up to the floe, 
hauled it out and set to work cutting the 
carcasses up. They were four large bulls 
that must have weighed 3000 pounds 
apiece. The ivory canines measured 26 
inches outside, and after being chopped 
out, nearly three feet. The skull of a 
walrus is elongated, almost divided in two 
parts. The colossal heavy bone front- 
part consists chiefly of two massive cups 
into which the tushes fit. The after part, 
also a heavy mass of bone, is the cranium, 
containing a brain the size of your fist, 
surrounded by so much bone, meat, blub- 
ber and thick skin that it is difficult to 
locate and penetrate it. The front part 
can be shot away without stopping the 
walrus from getting off the ice, or killing 
him immediately. But if killed in the 
water he will sink like a rock. 

The Eskimo uses every part of a walrus 
except his “grunts” or “raucous bellows” ; 
but even those he uses when dancing. As 
mentioned before, their skin is used to 
cover their boats, also made into soles for 
boots. The blubber is their Standard Oil, 
illuminating the igloos during the long 
winter months, and fuel to heat and cook 
with. The meat is eaten—heart, liver and 
kidneys being tidbits. The entrails are 
cleaned, blown up and dried, then manu- 
factured into raincoats, receptacles for 
oil, floats for nets, etc. The contents of 
the entrails and stomach are masses of 
clams, and sometimes a whole bushel is 
taken out from a walrus that has just come 
up from the bottom of Bering Sea where 
he has dug them with his tusks. Many 
of them are not even crushed, and it is 
not unusual to see the natives sit down 
and have a feast of these clams. The 
esophagus of the walrus is only large 
enough to swallow several good-sized 
clams at once, and it is therefore difficult 
to understand how a man like De Long 
could make the mistake, after his men 
had killed a cow with an unborn calf, of 
pronouncing the walrus to be carnivorous; 
believing the walrus had swallowed a 
sea lion whole. (See De Long’s “Cruise 
of the Jeannette.”) Owing to the position 
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of the canines, the walrus must be com- 
pelled to stand on his head and eat the 
mollusks up. The heavy bristles on the 
upper lip no doubt guide him like 
antenne to find the clams in the darkness 
of the ocean bed. The nostrils or blow 
holes are on top of his head, and when 
pursued he needs expose but very little 
if compelled to come to the surface to 
breathe. Formerly the natives used the 
ivory in lieu of metal for hunting and 
household articles, but now it is manu- 
factured into curios and readily bought 
by the tourist. 

We left six men to finish the butcher- 
ing, and the rest of the natives pushed off 
the skinboat and went for the next herd. 
When nearly close enough to shoot, a lit- 
tle catspaw of wind sprang up carrying 
our scent to them, and they rolled and 
tumbled off the ice cake into the water, 
then all of a sudden we were surrounded 
by a spouting, blowing mass of these un- 
canny monsters. Though their eyes are 
usually very small, when angry or fright- 
ened they can roll them around like huge 
balls. Add to this the gleaming tushes 
and the bristly snout, and they have 
a goblin, prehistoric-monsterlike appear- 
ance. 

The natives threshed the sides of the 
boat with their paddles and uttered the 
grunting bellows of the walrus, and they 
sought refuge on the nearest floe. It gave 
me a good opportunity to take a snapshot 
at them. Several natives sat down on the 
edge of the floe and wantonly began 
shooting at the appearing and disappear- 
ing heads. 

The next herd we approached lay on 
the end of a long, narrow floe. We land- 
ed at the other end and putting on our 
white linen ah-tee-ga we cautiously 
crawled up. On one side of the huddled 
herd lay a smaller, very dark-skinned bull 
that looked, with his glistening hide, as 
if he just had arisen from the water. 
“See that fellow,” whispered Oakbaock 
to me, “him smooth skin. I like him, you 
kill him.” While thus talking, I happened 
to be within five feet of the edge of the 
floe, and all at once I saw the water swirl 
and bulge up like boiling mush. The next 
instant an awful head with rolling, pro- 
truding eyes shot up, blowing its foul 


breath in a decidedly unmannerly way 
right in my face. Then it lifted itself 
part way out of the water, swam forward 
and hooking its shiny tushes over the ice 
looked at me with a most ungentlemanly 
stare. Afraid it might breathe again, I 
stuck the barrel of the .30-40 in its snout, 
causing it to unhook its great long ivories 
end fall backwards, disappearing from 
view. A subdued grunt behind told me the 
Eskimos had hugely enjoyed the per- 
formance. Having crawled up in the 
shelter of a large lump of ice to within 
50 feet, we selected our prey and then 
began firing. There was the same hasty 
scramble for the water, but three stayed 
behind—dead. 

One large bull sorely wounded, came up 
floundering dazedly near the floe, so three 
men ran back to the skin boat, paddled up 
to him and harpooned him. The iron dart 
under his skin seemed to put new life into 
him, for he began to dive and tow the 
skin boat, to the great glee of the Eski- 
mos, until finally he became exhausted 
and was dispatched with a well-aimed rifle 
ball. I found out this time and in sub- 
sequent hunts, that the steel ball of the 
.30-40 planted in the right spot is the 
only medicine to give a walrus; the na- 
tives using the old style .44 and .38-55 
were unable to cleanly dispatch the ani- 
mal. Even a .30-40 or .30-30 soft nose 
seemed to have no effect when put into 
the neck or body. 

The skin boat gave us the harpoon line 
and all of us were required to haul the 
carcass up. Then the head was cut off 
and the rest allowed to drop, for we were 
unable to raise it on the floe. The weight 
of seven walrus would have sunk two 
omiaoks, so the natives cut off only the 
choicest parts and left ribs and vertebre 
on the ice. The skins of four were also 
rejected, the thickness and wartlike pro- 
trusions on three of the first bulls killed, 
rendered the skins undesirable, but the 
one I killed with the smooth skin was con- 
sidered very good, even rare. 

We then rowed back and broke our fast 
of eighteen hours with a good square 
meal. I had a few canned goods along, 
while the natives regaled themselves on 
boiled duck and walrus meat in astounding 
quantities. I had heard much of the art of 
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making a seal oil fire on an ice-floe, by 
starting it with a little piece of wood and 
blubber, increasing it little by little to a 
latge camp-fire; and here I saw it done. 
We found plenty of fresh water on the 
floes, boiled a kettle of tea and had a great 
feast. 

I was much surprised at the etiquette 
among the natives, the steersinan and 
harpooner eating by themselves and be- 
ing served the choicest morsels—Oak- 
baock eating with the crew instead of 
with his officers. All through the trip 
they were held in respect, their word was 
law and they bore themselves with a calm 
dignity; but as soon as ashore their man- 
ner and treatment was that of the common 
Eskimos. 

After the meal, we loaded the boat down 
to the gunwale and then made for shore. 
Barely had we gone a mile further when 
we saw the spout of a bowhead, but loaded 
deep as we were, we could not risk har- 
pooning him, and having no shoulder 


bomb gun we could not even take a shot 
at him. At first Oakbaock was consider- 
ing whether or not to throw everything 
overboard and give chase to the great 
mammal with about $10,000 worth of bone 
in its mouth, but a bird in the hand looked 
better to him. 

On this trip I was so fortunate as to kill 
three Spertaole eider (Arctonetta Fisheri) 
with one shot. And the curious part of 
it was that the three birds were in the 
plumage of the first, second and third 
years; the latter in the beautiful full 
breeding plumage. I also got two pairs 
of Kitlits Murreletts (Brachyram Phus 
Breveroatris) which have been regarded 
as very rare birds until a few years 
ago. 

We made one more trip for the walrus 
herd, taking with us two kyacks, and 
secured seven more. Then the weather 
became stormy and when it abated the 
marine elephants had gone north into the 
Arctic. 





THE TYRO’S HUNTING TRIP 
BY CHARLES R. TAYLOR 


Train a-stopping—seat a-dropping— 
Outward, journey bound. 

“Station!” bawling—‘“tote road” crawling- 
Pilgrimage, half ’round. 

Camp-fire gleaming—pots a-steaming— 
Supper near at hand. 

“Supper!” calling—night a-falling— 
Frosty thro’ the land. 

Pipe smoke reeling—towards the ceiling- 
Spinning yarns we go: 

Onward sweeping—soon a-sleeping 
Where the dream tides flow 


Dawn a-breaking—steps betaking 
Tread the woody deep. 

Bang! “Dernation’—Salutation— 
Moose his antlers sweep! 

“Beastly shooting !”—air polluting— 
“Rifle—curse the brand! 

What! Buck fever? Unbeliever? 
Can’t you understand?” 

Camp-fire glowing—day’s luck blowing— 
Ebbing—‘“season’s” tide. 

“Stretch” a meeting—home retreating— 
Ends—but dreams abide! 
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A BLUE RIDGE BEAR HUNT 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH THE MOUNTAINEERS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


BY FRANK W. BICKNELL 


HEN if you want to go 
in a Blue Ridge bear 
race, here’s your 
chance,” said the chief 
hunter of Linville 
Mountain one cloudy 
day in October. “It’s 
goin’ to be a mighty 
rough chase and mebbe 
too much for you, but 
you can start, any- 
way,’ patronizingly 
continued this sinewy 
man, who could climb 
a mountain covered 
with rocks, briars, 
thickets and fallen 
timber with less trou- 
ble than many a city 
dweller finds in walk- 
ing a score of blocks 
to his office. John is a 
mountain _ product. 
Three generations of 
his ancestors have 
found ways to live in 
these beautiful North 
Carolina mountains. 
Little appreciation 
they have for the scenic charm that capti- 
vates the visitor, and sends him into ecsta- 
sies over the wilderness. The natives, 
of the purest Anglo-Saxons on the conti- 
nent, have been too much concerned in 
iorcing food and raiment out of the bar- 
ren hills and narrow, fertile creek bottoms 
to give thought to the beauty all about 
them. Hardy, self-reliant, and resource- 
ful, within their limitations they are con- 
tented, hospitable and extremely inde- 
pendent. 

From October to May they are keen 
sportsmen, pursuing ‘coon and ‘possum, 
wild turkey, quail and pheasant, but, most 





exciting of all, the little black bear. Own- 
ership of a home and several mongrel 
hounds seem to be essentials to the hap- 
piness of the mountaineer, for more than 
nine out of every ten are so provided. 
The freeholder far outranks the renter, 
however humble the home may be, 
and without dogs the hunter cannot 
join on equal terms in the sport of his 
fellows. The dogs are well trained to 
trail the bear or his little cousin, the 
‘coon, and hold him until the hunter can 
get near enough to kill the game with a 
cheap, single-barrelled shotgun. 

“T reckon this bear is the daddy of ’em 
all,’ John explained, “from the tracks 
they tell about over the ridge, and the 
way he’s tore up the fodder and made 
him a supper off Rom Vance’s fat pig. 
We'll have to hurry if we want to do any 
good—the other boys has started already. 
Fine day for a race—little damp, so the 
dogs ‘ll work fine, and there’s no wind 
to bother.” 

Getting my Winchester .30-40, and put- 
ting on the best available armor against 
the briars, I started with John to join 
the rest of the party about four miles 
away. Eleven hounds and thirteen men 
and boys took up the trail where the bear 
had last been seen. The dogs were led 
by three good trailers, and before noon 
we were near enough to inspire increased 
speed in both bear and pursuers. All that 
afternoon the race went on, across ridges, 
down hollows, up steep mountain sides, 
through tangles of briars and thickets of 
laurel and occasional locust thorns. At 
night a truce was declared, for the only 
blood thus far drawn in the chase was 
from the faces, hands and legs of the 
hunters, where the various kinds of thorns 
had found them. 

I was glad to drop down for rest in 
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THE ROCKY BED OF LINVILLE RIVER 


the cabin of a hospitable mountaineer, 
but most of my companions in arms 
walked home, seven or eight miles across 
the pathless mountain. They would be 
back again next morning, eager and fresh 
for the race. In fact, the dogs needed 
the rest, rather than the men, having 
traveled several times as far. 

It was not long after daylight next 
morning when the party reassembled and 
the hounds were let loose upon the track. 
Off they went, soon sending us back word 
in short, sharp barks that it smelled fresh 
to them, so Mr. Bear had evidently also 
taken a rest when relieved from the ur- 
gent need of keeping distance between 
himself and his yelping enemies. 

“See where he left his mark,” observed 
one of the hunters, pointing to some fresh 


scratches on a chestnut 
oak. “Yes, and he 
sure went up the tree, 
too,” exclaimed anoth- 
er. “If we hadn’t called 
the dogs in, they’d ’a’ 
treed him in a little 
bit.” 

Meanwhile, the dogs 
were getting far ahead 
as we came to a little 
clearing in the forest, 
where we could see 
across a deep, wide ra- 
vine to the briar-cov- 
ered mountainside be- 
yond. Searching over 
all visible territory be- 
fore us, the keen-eyed 
John suddenly called 
out: “There he is!” 
and following his di- 
rection we soon could 
see the black object 
hurrying up the moun- 
tain as easily as a pig 
crosses a meadow, only 
much faster. 

“Now’s the chance 
for your Winchester,” 
suggested one of the 
boys, “and quick, or 
he'll be over the ridge.” 
It was about 600 yards, 
but I gave it a trial to 
satisfy the boys, get- 
ting rid of the five bullets before the ani- 
mal disappeared over the horizon. Has- 
tening the bear’s pace seemed to be the 
only effect, and comments were consider- 
ately withheld. 

“Now the’ ain’t no use goin’ down in 
that hole and up again,” commanded John. 
“We'll divide here, and, Mex, you go 
around that ridge and come in by Devil’s 
Gap and we'll go the other way, towards 
the falls. If he goes on north the way 
he’s p'inted, you git ’im, an’ if he goes 
to the river we'll git ’im, an’ whichever 
way he goes, one of us ’ll head ’im off 
and mebbe git a clost shot.” With but 
little argument this was agreed to and 
the party divided. It appeared later that 
John’s plan was a deep one. He had 
hunted Lears in that locality until he knew 
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which way they were most apt to go. He 
counted on Mex, also an old hunter, head- 
ing the bear off, but being such a big 
one, that it would do nothing less than 
whip Mex’s dogs and get away, perhaps, 
with a wound that would make capture 
easier, when he turned out of the way 
of this obstruction to seek safety in the 
gorge of the Linville River below the 
falls. 

This almost impenetrable rocky fast- 
ness has been the refuge of animals flee- 
ing from pursuit since the time when 
William Linville and his son, early in 
the eighteenth century, chased a deer into 
it, only to fall themselves into an Indian 
ambush. Both lost their lives, but won 
enduring fame by giving their name to 
the crystal stream and the long, ever- 
green-covered moun- 
tain that lies alongside. 
For thirteen miles be- 
low the falls the 
ragged, usually precip- 
itous walls of the cafion 
rise from 300 to 2,000 
feet above the turbu- 
lent stream. Erosion 
has been going on for 
so many centuries that 
the walls are covered 
by trees, mostly conif- 
erous, with some hard 
woods, and dense tan- 
gles of rhododendron, 
laurel and azaleas. It 
is full of hidden pit- 
falls, and the anglers 
who go into it for the 
splendid rainbow trout 
fishing it offers, find 
strenuous sport indeed. 

Mex knew all the 
short-cuts, so he decid- 
ed to get well ahead of 
the race, leaving his 
fourteen-year-old boy, 
already the hero of 
one bear fight, to watch 
a narrow pass where * 
bears often crossed. 
The boy had not long 
to wait before the 


brush and for thirty or forty feet was in 
full view, not thirty yards away. Edgar, 
the boy, brought his single-barrel into ac- 
tion and sent a charge of buckshot after 
Bruin, who did not seem to mind it at all, 
the dogs were pressing him so closely. 
He merely changed his course, Edgar and 
the dogs pursuing, and started for the 
river. Leaving Edgar and the dogs and 
two or three of the other hunters who 
had joined him far behind, and Mex still 
further, out of hearing, with the wind 
against him, the bear at last turned on 
the dogs and verified another of the crafty 
John’s predictions. Two of the best 
hounds had their backs broken in the 
bear’s powerful jaws, while the rest were 
content to keep at a safe distance behind 
the hunted animal. 





“black beauty” came “AN OCCASIONAL GLIMPSE OF TURBULENT STREAM 


tearing through the 
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It was now nearly noon, and while my 
spirit still desired to go on, my legs re- 
belled. So the captain of the chase put 
me on what he assured me was “a right 
likely stand,” and told me if I heard the 
dogs pass toward the river I should fol- 
low, whether I saw the bear or not. He 
would go across to another stand and 
between us “we orto come mighty clost 
to that bear,” he concluded, after outlin- 
ing the secret hopes of his plan of cam- 
paign. With some misgivings lest I, too, 
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It was not long before I heard the report 
of John’s gun and the sounds of another 
fight, which soon died away. The pace 
was too fast for me, and by the time I 
reached the edge of the gorge it was all 
over. 

The bear had passed close to John, and 
he let go a charge that must have missed, 
for the mountain hunters do not pretend 
to much skill in shooting at moving ob- 
jects. His presence encouraged the dogs 
and they soon closed in. The old bear 
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“THE PAWS WERE TIED TOGETHER AND THE BURDEN CARRIED ON A STOUT POLE ’— 


might be sidetracked like the unfortunate 
Mex, I sat down on a log to enjoy, I 
think, the sweetest and most welcome rest 
of my whole existence. The wait was 
only an hour. Hearing the unmistakable 
crashing through the brush and the voices 
of the hounds, I climbed a great rock— 
no, not for safety, but to get a gdod look 
about. I could hear the bear, but could 
not see him until he burst into view less 
than 100 yards away. I got in one shot be- 
fore he disappeared, the dogs close at his 
heels. He seemed to be going slower 
and making straight for the rocky gorge. 


was very ugly by this time, and as John 
put it he “whupped the dogs clean out- 
right now and went on. But I made ’em 
go to it again,” he related to me, “and 
follered ’em acrost that last holler as fast 
as I could, and found where they had 
cornered him in a rock den on the edge 
of the gorge. I seen blood on the trail, 
so I knowed he’s hit, and it’s lucky he 
was, or he'd ’a’ killed my best dog. But 
you see his jaw was broke, so he couldn’t 
bite. As soon as I got up to the fight I 
climbed down where they was, and got 
up within ten feet of the bear, and had to 
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give him three loads of buckshot afore I 
was sure he was dead.” 

And there was the bear to prove it. 
An examination of the broken jaw showed 
that it was done by a rifle, a terrible soft- 
nosed bullet. Aiming for the shoulder 
I had overestimated his speed and held 
a little too far forward, or the bear would 
have stopped right there. I thought I 
had first blood, but when Edgar and some 
of the boys who had overtaken him came 
up, he claimed it, and said they found 
blood back of where I was. We looked 
the carcase over and easily found a shot 
low down through the belly, undoubtedly 
Edgar’s. Later, when the bear was 
skinned, I got my honor back, for a small 
flank wound was found, inflicted from the 
rear, that could have been none other 
than my long distance rifle shot, that 
chanced to make a mark that did not hurt 
the bear, but gave me glory. 

Now the question was, how to get that 
bear to the settlement. We were only 
two miles away now, as the bear had 
run in a big semi-circle to get into the 
gorge. But such miles as these were! 
“The worst briar patch in the country is 
between here and the ford,’ one of the 


boys pointed out, but that was the only 
way. Removing the entrails to lighten 
the load, the paws were tied together and 
the burden carried on a stout pole. After 
many resting spells and much rending 
of already ragged garments and bloody, 
stinging flesh, we got the bear to the ford, 
waded the river and sent a wagon to 
bring the trophy to the little store at the 
settlement. 

Just before we came in sight of the 
houses we observed the mountain custom 
of announcing our success, by firing off 
what ammunition we had left, as rapidly 
as possible. When a dozen hunters come 
in together this lets everyone know what 
has happened, and the whole population 
turns out to welcome the nimrods. 

What was left of the bear weighed 251 
pounds when brought in, and the hide 
measured seven feet from nose to tail, 
a very large bear for the Blue Ridge. 
According to mountain bear hunting law, 
a piece of the meat was given to every 
man and boy in the race, while the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the pelt were divided 
equally among the four men who had dogs 
in the chase, regardless of who shot the 
bear. 








AT CLOSE QUARTERS WITH A GRIZZLY 


BY TONY REDWIL 


CCESS to Dry 
Canyon is_ be- 
tween two huge 
mountains on the 
south side of the 
Big Horn range. 
Shaped like a 
cow’s horn it has 


a narrow, steep, 
rocky path at the 

‘ upper and small- 
er end. Countless numbers of jack-pines 
and bull-berry bushes mingled with the 
windfalls and dead timber of the ages 
have made an almost impassable tangle 
in its bottom. Sheer rock walls rise 
up for nearly three hundred feet on all 
sides. Truly an ideal hiding place for any 
wild creature, and especially so for that 
monarch of the hills—the  silver-tip 
grizzly. 

For six years prior to this story hun- 
ters and prospectors had returned from 
the mountains with tales of a monstrous 
bear. Sometimes he was seen over near 
Bald Mountain, again it would be at 
Clouds Peak or some other point fifty miles 
distant. Accounts varied as to his size, 
but old bear hunters estimated his weight 
at close to twelve hundred pounds. His 
like had not been seen in those mountains 
for years. 

Along with his tremendous bulk the sil- 
ver-tip seemed to have an almost super- 
natural intelligence. Traps he would have 
none of, and he laughed at dogs. Unlike 
most bears he would not stop to fight 
when the hounds worried him, but kept 
right on running until he had drawn the 
pack far in advance of the following hun- 
ters. Then he would turn and woe to the 
dog that ventured within reach of those 
mighty claws. Hunters soon learned that 
it did not pay to trail “The Big One,” 
as he came to be called, with hounds. 





but one entrance,® 


Many men went into the hills each year 
with the avowed intention of bringing 
back his hide, but no man did so. They 
all returned with stories of all-day tramps 
through the thickest timber; that was all. 
The Big One seldom showed himself and 
when he was seen it was in some place 
where a man could not shoot to advan- 
tage. Somehow he seemed to have a 
charmed life. 

Early in October, 1906, Jim Standish 
and Dick Connors started out on their 
annual two weeks deer hunt. They 
pitched their tent near the headwaters 
of Big Goose Creek. Neither man had 
ever killed a bear, but they were both 
good hunters and splendid shots. 

Deer seemed to be very scarce that 
year, and they had been in camp ten days 
without killing anything more than one 
small doe. On the eleventh morning 
Standish rose at daylight to find that it 
had been snowing in the night. The 
ground was covered to the depth of about 
four inches. He hastily prepared break- 
fast and awoke Connors. 

“It’s get a deer to-day or bust,” he said, 
as they sat down to the bacon and flap- 
jacks. 

“Yes,” agreed Connors. “With this 
snow one of us ought to bring home meat 
to-night. This is about our last chance, 
too. We've got to start home in two 
days.” 

As usual when hunting, the two men 
separated a short distance from camp. 
They could cover more ground this way. 

For three hours Standish tramped along 
through the snow without seeing anything 
larger than a rabbit. Then, as he was 
crossing a little ridge, he jumped a big 
black-tail buck. It was a hard shot, but 
Jim fired and saw instantly that the bullet 
had gone home although the deer kept on 
running. Taking his trail, which showed 
considerable blood, the hunter followed, 











“I COULD SEE THE PLAY OF THE GREAT 


expecting to come upon his quarry at any 
moment. But the hours went by and still 
the buck kept just ahead and out of sight 
in the thick timber. He was hit hard, 
lut not vital y. 

Late in the afternoon Standish found 
himself close to the mouth of Dry Canyon. 
It had been a hard day and he knew that 
he must soon strike for camp if he would 
reach there before dark; but he hated to 
lose that deer. The trail led straight 
across the mouth of the canyon and Jim 
was half way over when he saw some- 
thing that drove all thoughts of deer out 
of his head. There in the snow was a 
huge bear track leading down into the 
canyon. Jim dropped on his knees and 
examined it. Then he arose and glanced 
half fearfully around him. He was no 
coward, but that trail could belong to just 
one bear. Jim had seen it often. It was 
The Big One sure enough. 

Standish looked and listened. Then he 
completed his journey across the mouth 
of the canyon. The bear had gone in, but 
he had NOT come out. There was no pos- 
sible exit except by the trail on which 
the hunter stood. The big grizzly was 
cornered at last, and here was Jim’s chance 


SHOULDERS” 


MUSCLES IN HIS NECK AND 
to do what every hunter in that section 
had tried to do. He, himself, had wished 
many times that he might get a shot at 
the silver-tip, but, strange to say, now 
that opportunity came knocking at his 
coor he balked a little. He was not afraid, 
but he had never killed a bear, and those 
tracks——-! At that moment they looked 
to Jim as large as the trail of a man walk- 
ing on snowshoes. For several minutes 
he stood still deliberating what he should 
do. He had half made up his mind to turn 
and follow the deer when fate took a hand 
in the game. 

Somewhere down in the canyon a stick 
cracked sharply, then another and an- 
other. Something was coming up the 
trail. Standish crouched beside a rock 
and cocked his rifle. Thank God! the 
wind was right. The bear would be sur- 
prised at any rate. 

Slowly and apparently without caution 
the grizzly was nosing his way along the 
narrow trail. Head swinging from .side 
to side, he easily dragged his huge frame 
through places where a man would have 
had hard work to follow. So close was 
the hunter that he could see the great 
muscles in his neck and shoulders play 
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beneath the long gray fur as the bear 
moved. The timber was so thick, how- 
ever, that he was afraid to risk a shot. 
He must wait for a better opening. About 
thirty feet away the bear stopped. Some 
instinct seemed to warn him of danger. 
With a loud snort he reared his mag- 
nificent bulk up onto his haunches and 
sniffed the air for the scent of his enemy. 
Here was the hunter’s chance. 

Slowly he raised his rifle until the front 
sight fell into line with a point just behind 
the bear’s ear. At the familiar touch 
of the weapon against his cheek and 
shoulder his nerve came back. He felt 
sure of the outcome now. The move- 


ment, slight as it was, caught the griz- 
ly’s eye. With a snarl he dropped on all” 
fours and swung about. At the same in- 
stant the rifle cracked and the hunter 


sprang to his feet. 

At the sound of the gun, so Standish 
afterward said, “All hell broke loose in 
that canyon.” With a roar that shook 
the very mountain the big bear turned a 
complete somersault and came up stand- 
ing. His sudden movement had spoiled 
the hunter’s aim and the bullet, instead 
of reaching his brain, had plowed through 
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Tearing 
around in a circle he uprooted trees and 
rocks in his mad efforts to be revenged 


the fleshy part of his neck. 


on something. The shot had confused 
him, and he could not locate his enemy. 
His rage was a fearful thing to see, and 
Standish shivered as he stood watching 
it. The next shot must do the busi- 
ness, there would not be time for an- 
other. 

At length the bear stopped and swung 
toward the hunter. He remembered now 
where the shot had come from. His lit- 
tle pig-like eyes blazed like live coals in 
the gathering dusk. His mouth, half open 
and dripping with froth, disclosed fangs a 
full three inches long. He had found 
his enemy and in an instant he would 
charge him, sweeping everything from 
his path. That one instant was fatal, 
however; it gave Standish his chance. 
As the bear launched himself forward the 
rifle spoke again. This time it was better 
aimed, and the heavy bullet struck the 
grizzly fair and square between the eyes. 
With a crash he came to earth almost at 
the man’s feet. A few spasmodic kicks 
and struggles and the huge body lay still 
in death. 





THE CALL OF THE WILD GEESE 


The call of these g 


rey migrants is the very spirit of the wild—of magnificent 


distances—of freedom impersonate.—LIiLLipRIDGE, 


BY A. G. O’BRIEN 


Triangles across the autumn sky in their strong-winged Southern flight, 

The wild geese speed from the darkening days and chill of the Northern night; 
And the chorus they raise to the glowing morn, or chant to the evening star, 

How it breathes of the distances unconfined, and of spaces wide and far, 

Of the wilderness tangled and vast and lone as it was when its days began, 

Of seas uncharted and lands that sleep unfettered by laws of man; 

For the Spirit of Freedom unrestrained is voiced in that wondrous call, 

As clear and near, then faint and far, the strange notes rise and fall. 


Alert and still shall the red deer stand in the shelter of cloistered glade, 
At his task shall the toiling beaver pause, and the mink in his thieving raid; 
A motionless shadow the gaunt wolf seems, on the prairie’s moonlit grass, 
The fox on his secret way shall halt, and the bear in the mountain pass; 

The panther crouched in the forest’s gloom for the time forgets his prey, 
And cry of hawk and the eagle’s scream in silence shall die away, 

When they hear the call of the migrants grey as it thrills over land and sea, 
The Marseillaise of the ones untamed, the hymn of the wild and free! 
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FISHING FOR BASS ON THE VIRGINIA 
PENINSULA 


A SELDOM VISITED FISHING GROUND 


BY PERRINE BARNEY 


1-t Lieuterart, 


HEY had sent word 
to me that the 
dam at Durfee’s 
pond had broken, 
and that there 
were no fish left 
in the lake; but 
knowing the size 
of the place, I 
decided to try my 
luck at any rate. 

I went to 

Jamestown _ Is- 

land and_= spent 

the night. Early 

next morning, 

long before the 

sun was up, Gil- 

bert Canaday, 

trapper and gen- 
eral utility man in the marsh, part In- 
dian, part negro and part white, came to 
the house driving the single farm wagon 
and an old black horse. We put a light 
skiff on the wagon body, climbed in, and 
started on our three-mile drive. 

It was cold, and the mists from the river 
wrapped us in their chilly arms until my 
teeth were chattering. Bumping over the 
road in a springless wagon soon warmed 
us up however, and when old “Sol” sent 
his golden rays across the river and into 
the forest, I began to enjoy the ride, and 
life took on a warmer and rosier hue. 

We jogged along the soft dirt road, 
carpeted deep with pine needles, winding 
like a snake through virgin pines and 
oaks, all touched by the splendor of the 
new-born day. 

After a time, we caught the glint of 
water through the trees, and soon came to 
the slope leading down to the pond. Here 
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we stopped at the old sluice that had been 
washed out. We took out our boat, un- 
hitched the horse and made him comfort- 
able with a bundle of hay and some corn, 
and I rigged up my outfit. I still stuck to 
the Bristol steel casting rod, and decided 
to use the floating, fancy-back “Dowagiac”’ 
minnow, as I had had such excellent re- 
sults with it the month before, in the 
Reservoir Ponds. 

The breaking of the dam had lowered 
the level of the lake about six feet, but 
there was plenty of water left, and we 
could hear the “slosh” of the fish break- 
ing out in the middle of the pond. Gil- 
bert took his seat in the stern to paddle, 
and I stood in the bow, braced against the 
forward seat. We pushed off, and soon 
the swish of the line and the humming of 
the reel was cutting the clear, crisp air. 
I was not very successful in the lower 
end of the pond, hooking one pickerel that 
weighed about two pounds—and lost him. 

Finally we came to a little cove with a 
bunch of lily pads in the end. I cast 
near the edge of the pads and saw a swirl 
of water and the rush of the bass, but he 
missed—or I did. I reeled in quickly and 
cast about ten feet above where he had 
broken water, but without result. I tried 
again, and not checking the reel in time, 
my minnow landed on a broad lily leaf. I 
gave the rod a slight jump and the min- 
now popped into the water without getting 
snagged. It looked very like a frog jump- 
ing into the water—and my friend the 
bass evidently thought so too, for he 
grabbed it, and we had a short, hard- 
fought battle before he decided that life 
was no longer worth Jiving. He weighed 
about three pounds. 

I cast again near the pads and had a 
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strike from a small bass weighing not 
over half a pound; so I carefully removed 
the hook and let him go. We worked up 
the south side of the pond, casting 
near old logs and in the little coves, but 
without success. The fish were jumping 
on the other side of the lake, chasing 
minnows among the old cypress stumps, 
but I kept to the south side; having made 
up my mind to fish entirely 
around the lake. 

We reached the upper 
end of the pond, having 
added one small pickerel to 
the string. The pond was 
very shallow here, not over 
two or three feet deep, but 
clear as crystal and with a 
fine grassy bottom. We 
could see the big, lazy fish 
swim out of our path, but 
never a strike could I get. 
I saw a big fellow at the 
foot of an old stump and 
cast and cast for him, until 
he finally got disgusted at 
being made a target and . 
swam away, slowly, and 
with great dignity. 

I circled around to the 
North side of the pond, 
casting and reeling until 
my arm ached, but no luck. 
Presently we came to an 
old pine tree that had fallen 
into the water. I cast near 
the end of the branches, 
when my minnow was 
seized and in spite of my 
efforts the line went whiz- 
zing out. I finally checked 
him and he started toward 
a cypress stump, evidently 
with the intention of wrap- 
ping the line around it. Gil- 
bert swung the boat quick- 
ly and I fooled Mr. Bass; 
only to have him start for 
the sheltering branches of 
the old pine. After much 
argument he was persuaded 
not to do that, and then 
started down the lake for 
deep water. The boat was 
heavy and the tackle strong, 
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sc he gave up and allowed me to drag him 
to the side of the boat, where Gilbert 
skillfully “jumped” him into the skiff, 
for we had no landing net. He was a 
beauty, and weighed—by the scales that 
night—eight and a quarter pounds! 

I went back to the tree top and tried 
my luck again; I made three or four casts, 
and finally landed my minnow in the 
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branches. I got the hooks loose and de- 
cided to move on. I was pulling the line 
off the reel, trying to straighten it out 
and make it lie smoothly, and had left the 
minnow floating on the water about three 
feet from the boat. I got an awful shock 
by seeing the minnow apparently disap- 
pear down the gaping mouth of a huge 
fish, and pass from view in a smother of 
water and foam. I had yards of line out 
and no way of setting the hooks into the 
fish. I reeled for dear life, expecting 
every minute to see the minnow come 
bobbing up, but at last felt the tug that 
showed his Lordship was still there, so I 
gave a jerk and the fish went to the 
same old stump, coiled the line around it. 
and before Gilbert could turn the boat, 
my leader (one of Abercrombie & Fitch’s 
heaviest and best) popped. 

I swore and bemoaned the loss of my 
minnow; reeled up the line and got out 
another bait and was soon ready for busi- 
ness—minus a leader—when Gilbert called 
my attention to the lost minnow quietly 
floating about one hundred yards out in the 
lake. The fish had evidently shaken 
himself loose from the hateful barb, and 
it had come bobbing up. This is another 
good reason why I prefer a floating bait 
in these Southern ponds, with lots of brush 
and stumps. . 

I left my fatal tree and moved slowly 
down the lake, working in and out among 
the cypress stumps that stood so thickly 
everywhere, like gaunt white giant senti- 
nels, getting an occasional strike, but more 
often a large-sized stump would cling 
affectionately to my hooks. 

Numbers of small pickerel, not over a 
foot long, managed to get on the hooks, 
but were invariably put back, some, I am 
sorry to say, with rather badly lacerated 
mouths. About half a mile down the lake 
there is an offshoot, or arm, which winds 
up nearly a mile through the ravines, but 
is only about one hundred yards wide. It 
is deep and thickly studded with stumps, 
and the tops of old trees, and had been one 
of the ideal spots for big bass. 

We went up this arm only to find at the 
first bend that the water in receding had 
left bare an old road bed, like a dam, that 
completely cut it off from the large pond 
Gilbert and I decided it was worth trying, 


so we landed on the bank and dragged the 
skiff across. The spot, bathed in the 
warm sun, was an inviting one for lunch, 
and I was tired, so I get out the Thermos 
bottle of hot coffee, and with sandwiches 
we ate our frugal meal. 

We discussed the big fish that had 
broken away, Gilbert saying that he must 
have weighed “Nigh on twenty poun’,” 
while I thought ten or twelve would fit his 
size better. We agreed he was a dandy 
anyway, and cussed the stumps. Gilbert, 
who had taught me all my marsh lore and 
had lived with our family for more than 
twenty years, told me abcut Jolly’s Mill 
Pond about five miles from “Jeems” River 
Church, up the Chickahominy, where he 
had been raised. He had caught bass 
(chub) there on a “skitter” made of a 
piece of buck’s tail with a heavy hook 
run through it, weighing twenty-four 
pounds, on the store scales; and pickerel 
that weighed twelve, on the same crude 
rig, during the month of November. Now, 
I hope when I go home for Thanksgiving 
to try out Jolly’s, as it is only twelve miles 
from Jamestown Island. Perhaps I can 
get one of the “big” ones there that 
every fisherman hopes and prays for, but | 
mean to measure it carefully as well as 
weigh it, so that my doubting Thomas 
readers can verify it—if I catch him. 

We started up the narrow arm, casting 
in most inviting looking spots, but got 
never a strike, except from little pickerel. 
Gilbert said he reckoned they had gone 
for the big pond when the water went 
down, so we started back to the old road. 
We pulled our boat back and I insisted 
on trying the pine tree top again. We 
padded slowly along, watching the fish 
break and hoping they would work our 
way. I saw a swirl of water where a school 
of bass were evidently chasing minnows; 
I cast beyond the swirl and reeled in slow- 
ly. I saw the water heave, and felt a 
mighty tug, and then I had the hardest 
fight of my life. I finally got the fish near 
enough to the boat to see, and discovered 
that two large bass had struck, one get- 
ting fast to the belly hook of the minnow, 
and the other to the tail hooks. I played 
them carefully and got them to the side 
of the boat; the one on the end hooks gave 
a last mighty effort—and was gone. 
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I landed the other, which looked to be 
the smaller of the two, although he 
actually weighed a trifle over five pounds, 
and found the rear hook had pulled out 
bodily from the minnow. It had been 
weakened, probably by hitting against nu- 
merous stumps, but when I attempted to 
screw in a new “propeller” and hooks, I 
found the thread entirely pulled out. 

Being unable to repair my old bait, 
I put on a new minnow, the one I 
thought I had lost at the pine, and worked 
back to my brush heap. I cast carefully 
into a little cove made by the branches, 
and had a good strike as soon as the bait 
touched the water. I landed this one, and 
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two others from this spot, and then, as it 
was growing late, we drifted slowly down 
the pond, picking up a couple of small ones 
and a four-pounder. Gilbert strung the 
fish, hitched up the nag and drove me to 
Williamsburg, about five miles, where I 
took the Chesapeake and Ohio train back 
to Fort Monroe. 

I hope next month to tell about Jolly’s 
Mill Pond and give the names of the bait 
and tackle I have found most successful 
in this section, and also the names of the 
ponds, and how to get to them; trusting 
that some brother fisherman will try and 
see what good sport this little peninsula 
affords. 





WINTER HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


IN A REGION WHERE CARIBOU ARE PLENTIFUL 


BY R. A. EASTMAN 
















HE hunter of big 
T game who _ hies 
away to the woods 

in the early fall 
little appreciates 


what would be in 
store for him if he 


visited the same 
locality after the 
first snow. With 


snow covering the 
ground, and the 
lakes 
an d 
rivers 
frozen, all animals venturing out leave 
their tell-tale tracks. A country that 
seems depleted during the early fall would 
appear to abound with game at a later 
period, and the chances of recovering a 
wounded animal are greatly increased by 
a tracking snow. It is surprising how 
liear to camp the deer and moose venture 
during the night. 

My friend Fred and I had made several 
trips to New Brunswick during the call- 
ing season, therefore we were anxious to 
try our luck in a tracking snow. In early 





November we left the North Station in 


Boston for Fredericton, N. B., where we 
arrived without event, and after waiting 
six hours, left on the afternoon train 
over the Intercolonial Railway, that runs 
down the Miramichi Valley to New Castle. 
The majority of passengers in our car 
were the hardy natives, dressed as woods- 
men, en route to the Winter lumber 
camps. Their conversation was princi- 
pally lumber and the drive; however, at 
our left were two men who were en- 
thusiastically discussing moose-hunting. 

A passenger who occupied a seat alone, 
frequently took draughts from a_ black 
bottle; the contortions of his face after 
each operation were proof that the liquid 
had paralyzing strength, and would pro- 
duce buzz-saw effects. 

Our little station was called by the 
brakeman in pure Canadian accent; it was 
dark as we emerged from the car, but 
our old guide was on hand and greeted 
us cordially. His pair of horses, hitched to 
a lumber wagon waited to take us and our 
baggage to his home, bordering on the big 
woods some three miles away. The mon- 
grel pup that was taken along to hunt 
lynx ran ahead of the team until it was 
necessary to take him aboard, owing to 
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his long side hunts in quest of coon, his 
favorite game. The following morning 
our provisions were loaded on a sled and 
sent ahead to our log camp on the Bar- 
tholomew, while we leisurely trailed be- 
hind, believing in covering the ten miles 
slowly. 

The day was warm, four inches of soft 
snow covered the ground, and as the 
weather had not been severe enough to 
freeze the 
swamps firmly, 
the traveling 
at the time 
was fierce in- 
deed. A tote 
road_ through 
a New Bruns- 
wick swamp is 
a guttered 
bogmire, and 
when traveled 
in early win- 
ter causes 
streams of 
cuss words 
and _ perspira- 
tion. Pools of 
amber - colored 
water thinly 
coated with 
ice are a delu- 
sion and a 
snare. Great 
tussocks pro- 
trude above 
the surface in 
a__ tantalizing 
way, and one 
often finds 
himself knee “THIS FILLED THE VACANT 
deep in the 
mire. The pup insisted on ranging wide, 
causing us long waits for his return, 
so he was finally put on a chain and 
led. A couple of grouse were shot, and 
the guide took a weasel from one of his 
mink traps. I was a little in advance of 
Fred and the guide, leading the pup, when 
two deer crossed the road, and, but for 
the lead chain and the frantic dog, a 
favorable shot might have been had. 

We found our camp cozily located on 
the north bank of the Bartholomew River, 
all equipped with an old cook stove and 
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bunks. The guide fashioned a table suit- 
able for our needs with his axe, and cut- 
ting balsam boughs for the beds, we 
stripped off the finer ones for the pillows, 
after which they were steamed beneath 
the stove to make them soft and fragrant. 
The first few days were favorable for 
trackingytand we bent every effort to find 
a lynx track, but without success. 

One day while the guide and I were 
crossing the 
burnt lands in 
the  bighole 
country, we 
came across a 
fresh black-cat 
or fisher track. 
The pup was 
so eager to 
run that he 
yanked the 
lead from the 
guide and was 
away in a 
rush, and it 
was with 
much difficulty 
that he was 
over hauled. 
Beneath the 
fir trees there 
was little 
snow, _ there- 
fore the dog 
could not trail 
and was final- 
ly rounded up. 
After  satisfy- 
ing ourselves 
. that lynx 
SPACE IN MY LICENSE’— tracks could 

not be found, 
we left the pup in camp and turned 
our attention to big game hunting. Up 
to this time grouse had supplied us with 
fresh meat, but now we all hankered 
for venison or caribou meat. After a day 
of still hunting for deer under unfavor- 
able conditions, we all returned to camp, 
tired out, and made some uncomplimentary 
remarks about the noisy crust, the country 
of stumps, underbrush and fleeing deer. 
Before we turned in that night fleecy 
clouds could be seen drifting out from 
the south, there was a chill in the air, and 
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the trees, that had been calm, were now 
pitching their tops to the north. The guide 
said a storm was upon us, and his prophecy 
came true. 

The next morning he routed us out be- 
fore daylight, saying: “Byes, it’s a great 
day for tracking.” It did not fake Fred 
long to slide out of his sleeping bag, and 
climb down from his upper berth under 
the eaves. He soon had the dishes rat- 


tling and a smell of breakfast in the air. 


They failed to talk in whispers, and the 
writer was a target for some high-power 
remarks because [| insisted on sleeping un- 
til daylight. Fred had never seen a wild 
caribou; so big heads, fresh meat and all 
kinds of high living were flitting through 
his thinker box. At this juncture I 
wagered he would not shoot a big game 
animal while in the woods. He was in- 
dignant and boasted of the big heart he 
would bring in as proof. 

The stars were shining when we left 
the cabin door that morning, and the ever- 
green trees were drooping under their 
heavy weight of damp snow. It certainly 
was a perfect day for still hunting. Fred 
left us at the tote road, crossed the Bar- 
tholomew and took a southerly course, 
while the guide and I followed the tote 
road north for a while, then turned up an 
old wood road leading northwest. Fresh 
tracks of reynard crossed and recrossed 
the road; a rabbit had left his snowshoe 
trail, two grouse had walked down a lane 
leaving the wing imprints of the cock, 
where it had strutted gobbler style. A 
little farther on, the big track of a deer, 
apparently a buck, crossed the road; here 
was venison, and we decided to follow. 

In twenty minutes the game was started, 
and after a few long jumps it came to a 
walk, and for hours evaded by leading us 
through thickets and swamps; finally com- 
ing out on a hardwood ridge where it 
doubled, hoping to again get back to thick 
cover. Here it presented the only shot 
during the chase, and that but a small 
patch on the neck. At the report-of the 
rifle the buck was lost to view, and on 
investigating we found two long jumps, 
a few drops of blood and a bunch of hair. 
It soon came to a walk, and continued its 
former tactics of keeping just out of sight. 
As we followed there was an occasional 
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drop of blood, and one foot brushed the 
snow at each step, causing us to speculate 
on the wound. 

After following for over an hour there 
was a widening of the tracks that spurred 
us on, for this denoted a weakened con- 
dition and it was evident the deer was 
making an effort to keep his feet. A few 
rods farther on we came in sight of the 
buck, lying down, with head erect, watch- 
ing for its persecutors. It was a grand 
sight, with his exhibition of bravery and 
defiance, as he held aloft that beautiful 
antlered head. After all my years of con- 
siderately shooting wounded game, this 
picture caused me to hesitate in making 
the final shot. 

On examining for the effects of the first 
shot we found that the bullet had hit the 
neck, and ranged down through the right 
shoulder. The head was soon skinned out, 
the hams were sacked, the compass set 
and we commenced the long tramp for 
camp. On arriving there we placed the 
meat and head in cold storage, in an un- 
occupied part of the old camp. Fred came 
stumbling in at dark, carrying a huge 
caribou head on his back, and a great heart 
in one hand. Soon after leaving us lhe 
found a big lone caribou track, and at 
once began to cautiously stalk his quarry; 
for hours he followed over barrens, 
through swamps and bogs, the stag never 
swerving from his migratory course south. 
In the early afternoon he commenced to 
feel that his long-cherished hope of seeing 
a wild caribou would be realized, and so 
stealthily did he trail his game that he got 
within thirty feet of the stag, lying down. 

Being undecided as to the location of 
the caribou’s body, he waited for it to get 
up so as to insure a fatal shot. On arising 
it fairly staggered him by its immense 
proportions, but ke lest no time in pump- 
ing three Hoxie bullets into fatal spots, 
and the caribou sank down without taking 
a step. Fred hurriedly skinned out the 
head, drew the entrails, leaving the meat 
in suitable condition to be packed out. 
Then he realized he was far from camp 
in an unfamiliar country, but by taking 
a northerly direction he spotted his trail 
to the Bartholomew and followed it down 
to camp. There was rejoicing in the old 
camp that night, and a big feed was pre- 
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“THE CARIBOU SANK DOWN WITHOUT TAK ING A STEP” 


pared. The menu consisted of sweet and 
white potatoes, venison liver and caribou 
heart, cornbread, boiled rice with maple 
syrup, cocoa and tea, with lemon jello for 
dessert. 

The following day we packed the cari- 
bou meat to camp, and the guide set a trap 
beside the entrails for a fisher cat. On 
the way in to the caribou, the guide pointed 
to an old decayed log bear trap that he 
set some ten years before, catching an old 
female and two cubs at one drop; then he 
had not made the rounds to his traps for 
over a week, and when they were found 
the hides were spoiled and worthless, so 
he got only the bounty. The big caribou 
head that Fred brought in aroused a de- 
sire in the writer for one just like it. A 
few days later when a good snow came, the 
guide and I got an early start for the 
country south, in quest of caribou. 

We found a big track and followed it 
all day through a country literally alive 


with deer. It was nearly night, and we 
realized we were miles behind our game, 
when to our surprise several other fresh 
caribou tracks crossed our trail. We went 
forward cautiously, for the snow was 
pawed away in many places, showing 
where the caribou had recently been feed- 
ing on the white moss, their winter food. 
We had followed through a small swamp, 
and were just entering an opening or bar- 
ren, when two caribou were sighted feed- 
ing, one a stag with a small head. 

The guide insisted on my shooting, be- 
lieving it a good head, but it too much 
persuasion for me to kill, for I was look- 
ing for the mate to the one Fred had in 
camp. It was an open still shot at one 
hundred yards, much like shooting a do- 
mestic cow in a field. The head proved 
to be irregular and small, but it filled the 
vacant spot in my license and that pleased 
the guide. It was dark when we arrived 
at camp; we had traveled sixteen miles 
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during the day and it seemed good to have 
our food waiting for us. Fred had come 
in early and had cooked a steaming hot 
supper, candles were lighted and the whole 
place had an air of home. 
The next day Fred and the guide left for 
a lake about eight miles north, to look up 
a colony of beaver, photograph the houses, 
study the dam-building, etc., while I staid 
in camp, did some cooking, and had dinner 
ready on their return. Lounging around 
camp is a heap of fun; the squirrels, chick- 
adees and noose-birds that frequent the 
garbage heap are strange and interesting. 
One day after throwing out some waste 
from the table, a red squirrel that had sat 
chattering on a limb of a tree climbéd 
rapidly down and secured a liberal sized 
piece. Taking it between his little paws 
he sat up and commenced to ravenously 
devour it, but fearing he would be an- 
noyed by the other squirreis he frequently 
turned his head to see if they were coming 
to interfere. He finally got so anxious 
over the food that he could eat no longer, 
so hurriedly taking a piece he climbed a 
tree and hid it in a crotch of a limb, then 
returned to finish his meal. A Canada jay 
had been sitting on a block of wood, an 
interested spectator of the squirrel’s greed, 
and as soon as the squirrel had returned 
to the garbage the bird flew to the tree, 
took the hidden morsel and sailed away. 
We had spent very little time in hunt- 
ing moose, yet nearly every day their 
tracks were crossed and on one or two 
occasions we had followed, starting small 
bulls. The forenoon of the last day be- 
fore breaking camp was to be devoted to 
moose-hunting. The guide decided to hunt 
a hardwood ridge that lay north about six 
miles, so we left at an early hour, as we 
wished to return to camp by noon and 
allow the guide to go out to the settlement 
in the afternoon. He was to arrange for 
the team to come in the following day and 
haul our luggage and heads to the settle- 
ment. On arriving at the ridge we came 
to several old moose trails, all leading in 
a northerly direction. We followed on 
for six miles or more, through thickets of 
cedar and spruce and over. windfalls where 
it seemed impossible for a moose to pass. 
It was. while trailing through a cedar 
swamp, we shot an eight-point buck, and 
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after preparing the head and meat to pack, 
we were conscious that we were far from 
camp and the hour was getting late. The 
guide advised a return to camp by the 
shorter route, which was directly south; 
the compass was carried in the hand, but 
we were frequently turned from our course 
by the difficult walking. After going two 
hundred yards south, we came to an old 
lumber road leading in a southwesterly 
direction, and so inviting was the travel- 
ing that we decided to a black object one 
proceeded but a short way when our at- 
tention was directed to a black object one 
hundred yards away on our right. At 
once the guide pronounced it a moose; he 
had barely expressed his opinion when 
the animal commenced to stride away at 
a rapid pace. Instantly a fusilade fol- 
lowed and while shooting, another moose 
joined in the race. By running down the 
wood road we were enabied to keep the 
game in sight and at every opportunity 
shot at the fleeing pair. Fearing our sup- 
ply of cartridges was running low we 
stopped, the guide came up well winded 
and said: “Byes, they had big heads.” 
Our opportunity of studying big heads 
as we were running and firing was very 
limited, indeed, but as we stood there tak- 
ing an inventory of cartridges, one big 
bull was standing, pawing the snow, not 
one hundred yards away. With only four 
cartridges left it was decided to take no 
chances, but do steady shooting, and when 
the bull moved his position, allowing a 
shoulder shot, it was well placed, and the 
big fellow fell to rise no more. We cau- 
tiously walked to within thirty feet, the 
bull shook his massive head and struggled 
to regain his feet, while the thick, heavy 
mane on his neck rose and fe!l much like 
the hair on an angry dog’s back. In a 
few minutes he lay his great head down 
and was dead. We walked fifty yards 
farther on and found the other mighty 
moose that had fallen fatally shot. 

Each of the heads measured fifty-four- 
inch spread, twelve-inch palms, with 
twenty-three points. The moose were left 
where they had fallen, as we thought to 
gain camp before dark necessitated rapid 
moving, but we accomplished it, arriving 
there at four o’clock. The day’s unex- 
pected success made it necessary for us to 
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change our plans, and instead of the guide 
going out to the settlement, Fred was at 
once dispatched. The guide and I were 
to return on the morrow and haul out the 
heads on a sled that was to be manufac- 
tured during the night. To reach the set- 
tlement in the night, through ten miles of 
strange forest, following a crooked tote 
road without a light, required nerve and 
endurance. Fred covered it in two hours 
and fifteen minutes; remarkable time con- 
sidering difficulties. The guide and I left 
camp the following morning at break of 
day, leaving a note for Fred, stating we 
would return by one o’clock, and on his 
arrival to break camp and load the sled 
ready for the return trip. We skinned and 
dressed both moose, so the guide later 
could return and haul out the meat to be 
disposed of at the settlement. The heads 
were roped on the sled and we started on 
what proved to be the most fatiguing task 
of the entire trip. 

We pulled, lifted and pushed the load 
through six inches of snow, on a sled not 
built on lines of easy draft, over an old 
lumber road full of stumps and fallen 
trees. The best progress we could make 
was one mile an hour. However, we strug- 
gled on until three o’clock, when we de- 
cided to abandon the load and hike for 
camp, three miles away. On arriving 
there we found Fred had the sled packed 


with our outfit, and was anxiously await- 
ing our return. We hurriedly ate our 
lunch, then drove the load to the tote road 
where we placed the duffle in a pile 
on the ground. Fred and the guide took 
the team and returned for the heads. It 
was dark when they got back, but by the 
aid of an old lantern found in camp, the 
load was again packed and securely bound. 

Fred with the lantern led the way while 
I followed, leading the pup, with the team 
bringing up the rear. We reached the 
settlement near the midnight hour, having 
walked about twenty-five miles during the 
day; but here our labors did not cease, 
the skinning out and preparing heads and 
scalps to ship, changing our hunting 
clothes and packing trunks consumed the 
remainder of the night. A hot cup of 
tea, a bite to eat and we were away bump- 
ing over the frozen ground to the station. 
The usual tiresome wait at Fredericton, 
and the annoying details of getting heads 
and meat across the border, kept us from 
seeking our sleeping berths until a late 
hour. We rolled into the North Station 
at Boston at eight o’clock the following 
morning, feeling that the fourteen days 
spent in the wilds of New Brunswick were 
a success. 

Here came the farewell hand grip and 
good-bye, with the plan of a future hunt- 
ing trip tacked up in memory’s storehouse. 
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At a well-known Philadelphia club, as told 
by the Times, of that city, several sportsmen 
were swapping fishing yarns, when one man 
brought up the subject of “greenhorns” at 
the game. He related the following tale: 


“While on a fishing jaunt up in the moun- 
tains after trout, I came upon a young man 
whose appearance told me at a glance that 
he had never fished before. He was fault- 
lessly attired and was whipping a trout 
stream, when by some odd chance he got a 
bite. He had hooked a one-pounder by the 
way the line strained. 

“He was not playing the fish at all. With 


the rod held straight ahead he was slowly 
and steadily reeling in the fish, How he 
managed to hold it was beyond me. Pres- 
ently the fish was directly below the end of 
the rod. 

“Did he stop? No—he kept on reeling the 
fish in, and just as I reached the water’s 
edge the fish’s head touched the tip of the 
rod. The man even tried to pull him 
through the ring. Just then he saw me 
standing on shore, waving my arms. He 
turned.to me with a bewildered look and said: 

“What shall I do now?’ 

“‘The only thing that you can do,’ said 
I, ‘is to climb up the pole after him.’” 
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A BUM ANGLER’S EXPERIENCE WITH A 
YELLOWTAIL 


HOW 


NOT TO CATCH BIG FISH 


BY C. G. CONN 


Director, 


least he had that opinion of himself. 

At his home in Converse, Ind., he 
had often caught bullheads, shiners and 
red-eyes in the “crick” on his father’s 
farm, and occasionally he had tempted 
the bass, bluegills and perch in the neigh- 
boring lakes and ponds with his long cane 
pole and its twenty or more feet of line. 
Zed, as he was familiarly called by his 
friends, also had read considerable litera- 
ture on sea angling, especially about the 
wonderful sport to be had at Catalina 
Island, and he knew by heart, or thought 
he did, all the methods employed to cap- 
ture with a rod and reel the fierce and 
almost unconquerable tuna, the tricky yel- 
lowtail and the frisky albicore. 

Finally an event occurred which afford- 
ed Zedekiah an opportunity to gain a little 
experience in sea angling. He got mar- 
ried and a wedding “tower” was planned 
which included a visit to Avalon, Cal., the 
Mecca for devotees of the piscatorial art, 
and while at that place Zed hoped to “en- 
joy a few days of real sport with the 
finny monsters of the deep.” That’s what 
the tourist agent said when Zed bought his 
tickets. It is not necessary to make men- 
tion of the long railroad ride of the 
“newlyweds” across the continent. They 
did not fall off the train or get left by 
the wayside, thanks to the vigilance of 
the railroad employees, and to the bars 
across the doors of the vestibuled cars. 
Through their assistance the happy couple 
arrived safely at San Pedra and embarked 
on the steamer for Catalina Island. 

The voyage across the channel to Ava- 
lon was not what Zedekiah had expected, 
especially from an admirer’s standpoint. 
While not willing to admit that he loved 
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the sea better than most anything else, 
Zed involuntarily gave up to it some of 
his most valued possessions. He had here- 
tofore regarded the ocean as an immense 
body of salt water created chiefly for sea 
angling and the use of rocking-chair sail- 


ors. In this particular Zed’s education 
had been sadly neglected. He now 


learned, however, that there was some- 
thing about real ocean navigation which 
was likely to stir up one’s feelings away 
down to his boots, and cause certain dem- 
onstrations not exactly printable. Nor 
was there anything awe-inspiring about 
this sensation, but it caused Zed to make 
up his mind that to read about the ma- 
jestic sea and its never ending swells wis 
quite different from viewing it from the 
deck rail of a steamer, particularly when 
something like a surge or swell struck 
him near his mid-section. But Zedekiah 
had come from sturdy stock and the loss 
of a little stomach ballast at such a time 
did not seriously affect his anatomy, or 
cause hin: to go to bed. ; 

On Zed?kiah’s arrival at Avalon he 
found that the tuna season was not on, and 
that he would not have the pleasure of 
testing his skill as an angler with one of 
these fierce sea fighters. This was a great 
disappointment to Zed, but he found con- 
solation in the advice of one of the boat- 
men, who told him to go out and try for 
a yellowtail if he wanted to get next to 
a marine streak of lightning. Acting on 
this suggestion Zed engaged a launch and 
with his little wife sitting by his side in the 
stern seat, he started out on the water in 
search of a yellowtail or any other fish 
worthy of his book-learned skill. 

The boatman evidently noticed that Zed 
was from Indiana by the hue of the sea 
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in his eye, and a big hickory rod was 
brought forth from the tackle box. After 
hooking on a bait the boatman paid out 
the line and handed the rod to his patron, 
at the same time giving instructions as 
to its use. Zed gingerly took the rod 
in his hands, and in order to impress the 
boatman with his vast knowledge of such 
things, he began to turn the handle of the 
reel the wrong way. It was the first time 
Zed had ever seen a reel except when it 
was illustrated in a dealer’s catalogue, and 
he did not exactly know how the old thing 
worked. 

“You must sit still and keep your thumb 
on the leather brake,” said the boatman. 
“If a fish strikes the bait you'll know it 
all right, all right: Keep your eye on the 
tip of the rod and don’t get excited.” 

“Oh, I know all about fishin’,” Zed re- 
plied resentfully. “I’ve catched all kinds 
of fresh water fish and I don’t reckon these 
yellertail are any more savagerous than 
them big bass we have at home.” 

Then thinking that possibly he had said 
a little too much for a man who had never 
before had a rod and reel in his hands, 
Zed lazily settled down to a reclining posi- 
tion in his chair, and after putting his feet 
on the gunwale of the boat and sesting 
the rod on his knees he again began to 
dream, that he was an angler. He did this 
to make the boatman think he was an old 
hand at the angling business. Little Mrs. 
Zedekiah did not join with her husband 
in the assumed confidence of his ability to 
land a big fish. She knew that he was a 
winner when it came to “crick” fishing 
with a long cane pole and angle worms for 
bait, but to her there was something un- 
canny in trolling a small fish after a boat 
in such strange waters as the sea, and she 
would not have been surprised had a whale 
or some other leviathan risen from the 
depths seeking to be hooked. While the 
little woman’s eyes were resting on the 
water near where the line was submerged, 
something suddenly happened. 

There was a silvery flash, then an object 
as speedy, fierce and forceful as a sky- 
rocket hit the bait, at the same time throw- 
ing up a small geyser of water. The click 
of the reel began to hum like the whir of 
a miniature buzzsaw, as the line was 
drawn out with amazing rapidity. These 
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forks of greased suddenness woke Zede- 
kiah from his dream. 

“Look out, man,” cried the boatman, 
“you've got a strike! Keep your thumb 
on the brake and let the fish run. You 
can’t stop him—don’t try!” 

Zedekiah knew that he had a strike. 
The doings that were going on beat all 
his expectations of sea angling. He had 
forgotten all about the leather thumb 
brake and was vainly endeavoring to catch 
hold of the reel handle, which was revolv- 
ing so rapidly and so fearfully that it 
seemed to him like an instrument of tor- 
ture. Never before had he attempted to 
grasp so elusive an object. The handle 
must have smitten his fingers and knuckles 
more than twenty times during the half 
minute he was trying to get hold of it, 
and oh, the pain of those knocks and 
bruises! There was nothing in his book 
knowledge of angling that provided for 
such an emergency, and tears came to 
Mrs. Zed’s eyes as she realized the help- 
less condition of her husband. 

But the boatman came to his rescue, and 
by thumbing the leather brake he put an 
end to the frenzied run of the yellowtail. 
Next came another lesson in sea angling 
that Zedekiah had not learned from a book. 
The first run of the fish had been checked, 
and now the lost line must be regained by 
reeling it in. The boatman patiently 
showed him how to pump the fish and 
take in the line, and the Bum Angler 
bravely set about the task, although his 
bruised fingers and knuckles pained him 
intensely. There were other runs of the 
fish and more pumping to be done to reel 
in the line, but each successive run was 
shorter and each successive pumping 
brought the fish nearer to the boat. After 
about twenty minutes of this kind of work 
Zed commenced to have ambitions. His 
book knowledge of sea angling again be- 
gan to assert itself. Somewhere he had 
read that the Tuna Club was offering 
prizes to anglers who captured record fish 
and he felt sure that the one now on his 
line was big enough to win a prize. 

“Don’t the Tuna Club offer prizes for 
record fish?” he inquired of the boatman. 
“Sure,” replied that worthy. “but you must 
first land a record breaker before you are 
entitled to an award. Perhaps the one 
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you now have is a big fish. You never 
can tell until the fish comes to the sur- 
face.” Instantly a little bird began to sing 
in Zedekiah’s ears. This was its sweet 
song: “If only this is a record fish what 
a big thing it will be for me back home. 
I’ll have it weighed in, and maybe I’ll get 
one of those jolly fine cups I saw among 
the Tuna Club prizes at the hotel this 
morning, who knows?” 

“Say,” said he to the boatman, “how 
big do these yellowtail grow, anyway ?” 

“The largest on record that was caught 
with a rod and reel,” answered the boat- 
man, “weighed about sixty-one pounds, but 
larger ones have been seen by the market 
fishermen.” 

“That’s good enough for me,” exclaimed 
Zed. “What are the prizes offered for fish 
bigger than sixty-one pounds?” 
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“T don’t know all of them,” replied the 
boatman, “but there are half a dozen cups, 
a big ring and lots of other things.” 

“Gee whiz! that’s fine,” said Zed. “Say, 
Sis,” he remarked to his wife, “I’ve got a 
big fish on this line and sure I’ll take them 
cups and things back home to show to the 
folks. Then we'll have the fish mounted 
and hung on the wall of the dining room. 
I guess the people will think I’m some 
fisherman when they see it there. But 
Jiminy Christmas, how the critter is start- 
ing up again! By cricky! he is going to 
get away from me! Good gracious! I 


can’t hold on to him any longer!” But 
Zed was doing his very best. 
Then something broke. It was not 


the heart of little Mrs. Zed, although she 
felt like fainting when she heard her hus- 
band say, “OH, HELL!” 





Behold the Fisherman 


" e riseth up early in the morning and disturbeth the 
whole household. Cd Mighty are his preparations. 


He goeth forth full of hope. 


C When the day is far 


spent be returneth, smelling of strong drink, and the 
truth ig not in YUN.” — Revelations 4-11-44 
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RECREATION 


AND DEEP SEA FISHING 


ON THE MAINE COAST 


BY S. H. 


OST everyone has some particular 

place he looks upon as being a Para- 

dise for the seeker after rest and 
recreation. A retreat that goes to the mak- 
ing up of an ideal one or two weeks after 
the close confinement of an office during 
the winter months. So the author and 
kis wife, having one of those particular 
spots, left for Portland, Me., one morn- 
ing, arriving there the same evening after 
a trip that cne never tires of, through the 
Crawford Netch of the White Moun- 
tains. 

After a good night’s rest in the Forest 
City we took one of the “Casco Bay and 
Harpswell Lines” steamers, next morn- 
ing, for the picturesque sail through the 
islands of Casco Bay. This delightful sail 
is through many islands, ranging in size 
from small patches of bare, wave- 
heaten rock—not forgetting little Pump- 
kin Knob—to islands several square 
miles in area. Untold numbers from the 
west, as well as the east, make this region 
their playground, and I would strongly 
recommend anyone visiting Portland 
(first known as Machigonne), and the 
Pine Tree State, to take this sail on Casco 
Bay—an ideal playground, where the 
boating and bathing are ‘free from 
danger; where the breezes are invig- 
orating, and where there are numerous 
and delightful spots on mainland and 
islands. 

The pleasure of sailing on Casco Bay 
is enhanced by the ever-changing scene, 
and the good nature of the captains of 
the steamers, who are always ready to 
answer questions relating perhaps to some 
striking little wooded island yonder, or 
some wave-washed shore in the distance. 

Leaving Portland, we approached Peaks 
Island, which in point of size has the 
chief summer colony, it always being the 
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amusement center of the bay. Cn our left 
we pass Little and Great Diamond Islands, 
separated from Peaks by a _ narrow 
stretch of water, known as “The Roads,” 
each island with its pretiy cottages in 
their emerald setting of pine trees. Fort 
McKinley looms up on Great Diamond 
Island and commands the approach to the 
harbor through Hussey’s Sound. Again 
we look and we see to our right Long 
Island. 

Being protected most of the time from 
the inrolling waves of the broad Atlantic 
by the outer line of islands, we at last 
find ourselves at Bailey’s Island (our 
rendezvous). We sail up Mackerel Cove 
and to the wharf, which is crowded with 
the summer boarders with their sleeves 
rolled up to the elbows, displaying that 
much sought after coat of tan, Grabbing 
our suit-cases, we step onto the wharf, 
where we see many familiar faces, and 
up the hill we go, where our jolly host 
is waiting for us with the outstretched 
and ever ready glad hand. We are in- 
formed ovr room is waiting for us and 
presently the grub will also be waiting. 
Grub! That’s the important word—but 
tiie realization is way ahead of the word. 
A change to easy clothes before dinner 
is a good idea, so acting on the impu'se 
we get out our working togs, for no one 
wants to go down there for style, for 
that odious word, and everything that goes 
with it, seldom have a “look-in’” down in 
that land of rest. 

A pair of old trousers and grey shirt 
(not forgetting a sweater), are the 
proper glad-rags (unless you happen to 
be at some large hotel) and that is the 
cnly way to enjoy yourself. Now, after 
the inner man has been satisfied, whaz 
shall we do? Why, explore the outer 
edge of the island, those haunts of ours 











“BERN” AND A DOG-FISH 


of only the summer before, so up over 
the hill, and at last we see the broad 
Atlantic stretched out in every direction. 
Here we find the rugged cliffs, the same 
as last year, the Giant’s Stairs (our old 
stand-by) as commanding as ever and there 
a little to our right Pinnacle Rock, which 
we climb once more to enjoy the view. 
The next morning is rainy but we don’t 
mind that; we take our fishing tackle and 
go down to the wharf, where we fish for 
kunners, a sort of salt water perch. Now 
the fisherman may cast his line in Casco 
Bay with the assurance of a gocd catch, 
whether he tries his luck from the wharf 
or some rocky shore, or from a boat on 
the deep-sea fishing grounds; znd as the 
author had only taken with him an eight- 
ounce rod in the expectation of a few 
days’ salmon fishing up at Sebago Lake 
(the home of the land-locked salmon), 
you can judge it is some sport fishing in 
salt water with a light equipment. 
Morning dawns again and as the sun 
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rises not a cloud is in sight and the world 
seems giad. We fill our lungs with the 
fresh morning air and then start out for 
a long walk, accompanied by our ever- 
ready and new-made friend—the Dominie. 
We strike the little trail that leads us 
back through the fragrant pine trees. 
“Say, I wonder what we're going to have 
good for dinner, that’s what we all seem 
tc be thinking about.” But we don’t have 
long to wait, for there, coming over the 
bow of the hill, is M. C. carrying a box, 
just returning from the fish market down 
cn the wharf—and what has he in that 
box? Why that box is full of fresh lob- 
sters, perhaps on!y taken from the waters 
about the island one hour before; or 
maybe it is full of fresh clams, just dug 
from the sands along the shore; or vege- 
tables—something to tempt the appetite. 

They never had to try very hard to 
tempt my appetite and a casual glance 
about the dining-room would reveal the 
fact that there others who needed 
no coaxing. 

After dinner an inspiration strikes me. 


were 


I suggest a deep-sea fishing trip for the 
morrow and everyone falls in with the 
idea; but the first thing to do is to find 
out if Bern Johnson is engaged for the 
following day. So down to the wharf we 
gc and there we find him cleaning up his 
boat for further orders. 

To introduce Bernard Johnson I will 
say that he weighs over two hundred 
pounds, stands over six feet in his stock- 
ing feet and is just as good natured as 
he is big—and perhaps more so: Bernard 
is too long a name, so everyone calls him 
Bern—-a small name for so big a man. 
3ut, to come back to the subject, we 
ask him if he has anything on for to- 
morrow, and if not we would like to try 
our hand at deep-sea fishing, and how 
much will he take us out for? “Well, 
let’s see,” says Bern. “I got to take a 
crowd over to Casco Castle for this after- 
Yes, I can fix things for to-mor- 
row. I’ve got a party of five up from 
Boston for day after to-morrow and I’ve 
offered a dollar a bushel for bait. Yes, 
I’il run up to Orr’s Island early in the 
morning for bait and will be waiting for 
you early. Be down early, for the sooner 
we start the better.” So the bargain is 
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clinched at one dollar a head, Bern fur- 
nishing the fishing-tackle and bait (not 
the kind in a bott'e). 

A part of the afternoon is spent in 
fishing on the outside of the island, where 
the big ones swim and the tide is very 
favorable, as it is not yet high. Well, the 
fish here bite so at times that it is a 
shame to pull them out of the water. 
They seem to bite on anything. The peri- 
winkles running rather low, I put on a 
piece of sea-weed and cast out—when 
b-u-r-r went the reel, and I hau‘ed in one 
of the largest of the catch, which, added 
to a string of thirty or more, made us feel 
quite satisfied with the afternoon’s sport. 

After an early breakfast we find Bern 
waiting for us down at the wharf, with 
everything ready. The little motor is 
started, and in a few minutes we reach the 
south end of the island and pointing out 
to sea, breast the first long swells of 
the old Atlantic. 

Mile after mile we sail, until the main- 
lend and islands seem to merge into one, 
and presently little black spots appear on 
the horizon. These we find to be fishing 
beats that succeeded in getting an earlier 
start, and, drawing nearer, in one of them 
we see two men busily occupied in paying 
out a baited line, which we are told is a 
trawl. “Hello, Ben!” cries Bern to one of 
the men; “any dogs around?” (meaning 
dog-fish). “Yes, a few,” is the answer, 
and Bern decides to go further out— 
perhaps a mile or so. 

Now for those who do not know what 
a trawl is, let me say that it is one con- 
tinuous line and very strong, sometimes 
being three miles in length. At every 
six feet on this line a shorter line is sus- 
pended with a baited hook at the end. 
The line is nicely coiled up in a tub at the 
back of the boat and payed out slowly, as 
the boat is propelled along, and at cer- 
tain distances apart the line is attached 
to a float, or small keg. The setting of 
a trawl is no easy job in a choppy sea, 
and worse yet is the pulling in of the 
catch. Naturally, the fish have to hook 
themselves, and the catch some days is 
very heavy. 

We now cast out the anchor and Bern 
gets out the lines, that look like young 
clothes lines with a large Pennell-eyed 





hook, and baits up for us, putting from 
cne to three good-sized fish on each hook. 
The line is payed out from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty feet, or, in fact, 
until the sinker strikes bottom, when we 
pull up about five feet in order that the 
slightest nibble may be felt. Then, all of 
a sudden, someone feeling a bite, g:ves 
a quick pull and hand over hand in comes 
the Jine with a ten-pound cod at the end. 
“Hello, I feel something at my line! It 
is my turn to give a quick pull and, al- 
though it keeps one busy, he is finally 
landed and I find I have a twenty-pound 
pollock. 

Well, things get very busy, everyone 
meeting with equal success, but presently 
someone at the other end of the boat 
niakes a remark that would not look well 
in print. Why is he not pleased? Well, 
because he has just landed a large dog- 
fish. Very few people have any use for 
deg-fish, and this one is quickly dis- 
patched with Bern’s fish-knife and things 
heg:n to quiet down, when someone yells, 


POLLACK AND CODFISH 











“What’s that?” and looking in the direc- 
tion indicated we see the knife-like fin 
of a shark disappear beneath the boat. 
Shortly I feel something, and giving 
a pu'l, I seem to have hooked the anchor 
rope. “Well, Bern, I guess I’ve got the 
Ltottom this time. No, it’s giving a little. 
Guess you'll have to give me a hand.” 
“Don’t break your line; let it go a little,” 
says Bern, “and I'll come over with the 
gaff.” By a good bit of pulling I get 
whatever it is to the surface, and then we 
find it is that shark we had seen only a 
short time before. Did Bern jab him 
with the gaff? Well, he gave that shark 
the jab of his life, and we all got our 


share of fish gore. It was all over every* 


thing and everybody. But a few extra 
thrusts and Mr. Shark was all in, proving 
to be a seventy-five pounder—not as large 
as they sometimes run, but plenty large 
enough for me. 

Then the dogs began to get very num- 
erous, and we must have caught thirty or 
more. The fishing was spoiled for the 
rest of the morning; so it was a case of 
throw down your hand and call for a new 
deal, and having a good one hundred 
and fifty pounds of fish, up comes the 
anchor, chuck-chuck goes the motor and 
we start for home. 

As the next day was our last to spend at 
the island, we must make the best of our 
time. Was ever a day so beautiful? Nota 
cloud, and the air so bracing. The night 
before had been very stormy, and we, 
knowing the spectacle awaiting us, walked 
to the far end of the island, where the 
rugged cliffs are exposed to the full sweep 
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of the Atlantic, and we found it as we 
expected. The waves were dashing high 
over the rocks and the grandeur of that 
surf was beyond description. 

I can see it now, as it comes rolling and 
tumbling in over the rocks, throwing 
its spray high in the air, dashing so 
madly against the high barriers beyond 
which Nature has said “Thus far and 
no further.” 
breezes, its picturesque scenery, its de 
jlightful sunsets and quiet, restful atmos- 
phere, is a charming p‘ace to live in 
anticipation of. 

If one has the blues or is feeling weary, 
think of Bailey’s, and it rests him. If he 
longs for fellowship with nature, think of 
Bailey’s and it seems as if the gods had 
come down to fill his soul with its beauties 
and grandeur. But we must take our 
lest look and then back and pack up, for 
we are taking the afternoon boat. As 
the boat left the wharf there was the 
usual “gocd-bye,’ one and all, especially 
to our good friend, the “Dominie,” and 
then taking our last look at old Bailey’s, 
we settled down for our last sail on Casco 
Bay. 

A softness in the clear air robbed the 
islands of their rocky crags, and in their 
place a silvery shimmer made ghostly 
forms appear as the outline of the main- 
land and mountains stocd in bold relief 
against a sky of blue. As the sun sank 
lower and lower in the west and the dusk 
of evening crept up, the silver gave place 
to pink, the pink to purple, and as the 
voice of nature was hushed we found our- 
selves again in Portland. 


Yes, Bailey’s, with its cool 
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HOW TO BUILD A BIRCH-BARK CANOE 


BY W. E. PARTRIDGE 


IXTY or seventy 
years ago. the 
Tewas, in Mich- 
igan, had among 
them many ex- 
pert canoe build- 
ers. Their method 
was peculiar. 
They seemed to 
think a good 
piece of clay 
ground was the 
first essential to the production of a 
cance. When a proper place was found 
the ground was carefully cleared of weeds 
and grass, and upon this bare surface the 
outline, or deck-p'an, of the canoe was 
carefully drawn by the eye. The next 
step was to excavate in the clay, inside 
this deck-line a hollow, exactly the 
shape of the desired canoe. This was a 
matter of some time, for great care was 
taken with the model. The bow was made 
high, and above the water-line it had con- 
siderable fullness. This fullness was to 
give buoyancy when the canoe was forced 
into a heavy sea, enabling it to rise quick- 
ly without shipping water. The high 
bow, or great sheer, as shipbuilders would 
say, was a’so a means for keeping out a 
heavy sea. This form of bow is consid- 
ered good for swift water. 

When the excavation in the ground had 
been completed and made smocth, the next 
step is to put in the ribs and longitudi- 
nal strips. Sometimes only ribs were 
used. They are marked 3 for ribs 3 or 4 
inches apart, and all were made long 
enough to go from gunwale to gunwale. 
The ribs, usually of white cedar, were 
wet and heated over a fire until they 
would bend easily. Then they were bent 
down into the mold and held fast by a 
line which went from one gunwale to the 
her, and was made fast to stakes driven 
into the ground outside. 











When the whole 


f the mo!d was 
finished they began getting out the 'ongi- 
tudinals for a lining. These are made 
from 4 to 5% inches wide, and about 
3-16 of an inch thick. The longitudinals 
were made thin on the edges, which were 
often overlapped. 

Before the next step was taken spruce 
roots had to be gathered. These were sp!t 
and scraped at the thick ends, so that 
they were of equal size thrcughout. The 
spruce root is very long, strong and flex- 
ible, and was used for sewing the gun- 
wale to the ribs. The gunwales were of 
spruce and, when sewed fast to the ribs 
for the whole length on both sides, the 
canoe was ready to be taken out of the 
mold and covered. 

In the old days the canoe was made of 
birch bark, which was wet and _ heated 
over a fire to make it conform to the re 
quired shape. This necessitated consider- 
able heating, wetting and stretching to 
make it sufficiently pliable. The proper 
bark has grown scarce, and now its use has 
been abandoned save in the more remote 
regions. Closely woven canvas has taken 
its place among all the more civilized 
tribes, and is in every way more satis- 
factory. With the birch bark, numerous 
seams were needed beczuse the bark 
could be obtained only in small pieces. 
These were sewn together with spruce 
roots. 

To make the seams water-tight, the In- 
dians gathered pine pitch and boiled it 
until it was thick enough to stay in place. 
But when it was soft enough not to crack 
in cold weather, it was liable to run in hot 
weather. When the canoe was hauled out 
and turned bottom up it was necessary to 
cover it to prevent the pitch from run- 
ning. 

The bow had a short deck in order to 
make it more seaworthy. There was 
also a bulkhead in the bow, made of 1%- 
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inch stuff. Another was some‘imes put 
at the stern. These bu kheads were from 
a foot to eighteen inches from the end, 
and added much to.the strength of the 
craft. 

White men often build on molds, but 
the Indian literally builds in a mold, and 
has some advantages in doing so. 

The Malay has some ideas in_ beat- 
building which are well worth consider- 
ation. He makes a dugout of a tree, 
which would be thought altogether too 
smal among nations of the West. 

The log might be no more than 18 in- 
ches in diameter, perhaps a little less. 
The ends are shaped in the usual way, and 
the gunwale left flat and straight from 
stem to stern. Ifa civilized tribe, hatchets, 
gauges and mallets, with the axe and 
adze, are used. The wild tribes use fire 
most carefully controlled. Cutting out 
the inside of a log is no easy matter, but 
the actual ski.l comes in leaving a proper 
thickness of wood in the hull. When fin- 
ished the hull is “steamed”; that is, filled 
with water and this brought to the boil- 
ing point with hot stones. The gunwales 
can then be spread apart and the size of 





the boat materia‘ly increased. Braces 
are put in, and 12-inch boards are then 
laid upon the gunwales and sewn or 
lashed fast. A pair of holes in the gun- 
wale, and a pair opposite in the washboard 
or gunwale at frequent intervals are ar- 
ranged for the lashings, which are not 
unlike those used by the Eskimos. 

The boat is long and narrow, but with 
an outrigger, and with seams well pitched. 
she is able to sail with almost the speed 
of an ice boat. 

Steering like a ferryboat, with the rud- 
der between each hull, or the proas, she 
can get to windward with celerity, al- 
though the journey may be somewhat 
damp. 

Only small pieces need to be added at 
bow and stern. This, however, does not 
do away with seams. 

At the present time I understand that 
there are but two places where a real 
birch canoe can be purchased. Both of 
these places are in Canada, far removed 
from civilization. The superiority of can- 
vas is recognized by the Indians, and it 
has taken the place of the birch bark ex 
cept in very remote places. 


























HUNTING, FISHING & RESORTSOF 
THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 








| zine, addressing the “Where to Go” department. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—IMPORTANT—This department is conducted wholly for the information of 
our readers It is intended to be comprehensive i in its reference to localities most attractive for outings 
and all sports, at all seasons, but space limitations compel the use of such information as may be most 
timely. Those who desire to learn of the opportunities offered by any special locality for hunting, fish- 
ing, canoeing, or camping, available routes of travel, resort hotels, etc., are invited to write the maga- 
3 Most of the hotels, camps and guides mentioned in 
this department each month have assured us that anyone visiting them through the information given in 
this section will have every service possible, so that in corresponding it will be advisable to mention the 

»’ Where to Go” department of FIELD AND STREAM. We will also appreciate your reporting any dis- 


| siliaatind. as we make it a point to see that our readers are well taken care of. 








purpose to assist the sportsman not cnly 

with inspirations and practical hints on 
the preparation and selection of his equipment, 
but to place before him a wealth of informa- 
tion as to where to go when all his prepara- 
tions are completed. Therefore, we will 
make no mention of the feathered game, but 
treat entirely of the big game sections, and 
make a passing mention only of the big 


| ¢ this Special Big Game Number it is our 


game fishing in the Florida and Gulf of 


Mexico waters. This latter information will 
be of assistance to our fishermen readers 
who take advantage of the winter fishing in 
Southern waters. 


The Eastern States 

The sportsman living in the vicinity of 
New York City, and whose time for his 
fall trip is limited to only a few days, can- 
not, of course, go very far afield in search 
of big game. Naturally then his thoughts 
turn to the hunting grounds of New York 
State and this suggests the Catskills 
or the Adirondacks. The Adirondacks 














are so well known and so much has been 
written of them that it would be a waste of 
time to give a detailed description of it here 
But, notwithstanding the fact that each 
year many thousands of hunters enter this 
territory in search of deer, the majority are 
successful in obtaining the legal quota. But, 
to insure success, one must be certain of the 
services of a good guide who is acquainted 
with every detail of the country selected. 

The Catskill Mountain section has, in 
some few localities, fair deer shooting 
which enables the busy city man to make 
short week-end hunting trips in search of 
them. One such section is in the wild coun- 
try around Slide Mountain, which can be 
reached by the Ulster and Delaware R. R 
within a few hours from the city. Mr. C, T. 
Andrews, P. O. Address, Slide Mountain, 
N. Y., can furnish excellent accommodations 
for sportsmen, and guides if desired. 

The season in this country is from October 
15th to November Ist as differentiated from 
the general law of the State for deer hunt- 
ing, which is from September 16th to Octo- 
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ber 31st, or fifteen days shorter than last 
year. This because the fifteen days for 
bucks as allowed in November last year has 
been cut off. 

We can recommend the following locali- 
ties and guides as being factors for making 
a successful trip in the Adirondack sec- 
tion. In the Cranberry Lake region, a dis- 
trict rich with waterways and natural feed- 
ing grounds for deer, there is a very com- 
fortable camp at Wanakena, conducted by 
Fert C. Dobson. The cost of accommoda- 
tions is very reasonable and arrangements 
are suitable for ladies. The “Inn of the 
North Woods,” as the Hotel Wanakena is 
called, offers to sportsmen and their families 
not only a modern hotel for hunting head- 
quarters, but to the ladies offers the social 
advantages which one wouid expect to find 
ir the more thickly populated districts. The 
location of the Hotel Wanakena is admir- 
able, being as it is in the “unspoi'ed” sec- 
tion of the Adirondacks. To those wishing 
camp life, in this same vicinity, we can en- 
dorse the Bear Mountain Camps, conducted 
by J. M. Balderson, whose address is Wana- 
kena, N. Y. ‘There is a beautifully wild 
section of the Adirondacks in the vicin‘ties 
of Chazy Lake, Lyon Mountain, Standish, 
Twin Ponds, Wolf Pond and Lake Kush 
aqua, all along the general line of the D. & 
li. Railroad, between Plattsburg and Lake 
Piacid. This entire section is in the heart 
of a mountainous region and _ suffic‘ently 
wild to satisfy the tastes of the seeker after 
a primeval! hunting ground. 

rom the vast area of heavily timbered 
and well watered hunting grounds in the 
State of Maine a few carefully selected lo 
calities wil] enable one to secure good resu'ts 
from this great hunting territory. The Jim 
Pond Camps, conducted by J. Maurice Lane 
and P. C. Taylor, Eustis, Maine, is one of 
the sections in point. These camps are 
reached by the Boston and Maine Railroad 
from Boston to Portland, Maine Central 
R. R. from Portiand to Farmington, San 





River and Rangeley Lake R. R. (a narrow 
gauge scenic route). Then larmington to 
Strong, change at Strong to Bigelow and bs 
stage twelve miles to Eustis. The Jim Pond 
Camps are located three miles from Eust’s 
The selection of these camps by the pro 
prietors was the result of a life-time experi- 
ence in the fishing and hunting grounds of 
Maine, and it would be difficu!t to find a 
more superior location anywhere in the 
State. The joys of woodcraft and camp life 
can be fully enjoyed at Bill Sewall’s Hook 
Point Camps, Mattawankcag. Address W. 
W. Sewall, High’and Falls, Maine. It was 


at this camp that Colonel Roosevelt spent a 
delightful experience and was successful 1: 
securing some fine deer and moose 

On Machias Lake, back from the beaten 
track, is a chain of twenty comfortab‘e 
camps in the virgin wilderness of an exce!- 
lent hunting country for moose and deer 
These camps are conducted by McNally 
Bros., whose post-office address is Ashland, 
Maine. A buckboard ride of eight miles 
from Mattawankeag, Aroostook County, 
Maine, a point on the Maine Central, brings 
one to Mounkus Camp. Messrs. Knight 
and Dillingham, the proprietors, offer ac 
commodations remarkably good for the price 
and suitable for ladies. A report from on 
of our subscribers advises us of splendid 
success with moose and deer and that big 


“game is plentiful in that section. The ba 


ance of the information which we give fo: 
the State of Maine is of the “been there’ 
variety and furnished by sportsmen who hi: 

followed our recommendations on previous 
occasions. At Patten, on Lower Shinn Pond 
Penobscot County, Maine, reached by the 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R., is a hote!, con 
ducted by Mr. Fowler, and which is located 
in a section where deer are plentiful. Rates 
and accommodations are satisfactory. Wes 
ley, in Washington County, Maine, is a 
twenty-two mile drive in from Machias, a 
point on the Maine Central. Here Mr. J 
Wiibur Day, a competent guide, can supp y 
the visiting sportsman with tent, canoes and 
tcam to place him in a good hunting ground 
where he can secure moose or deer. Our 
subscriber advises us that Mr. Day is not 


only an excellent guide but one of the best 
all around men he ever saw and that he wi ! 
visit Wesley again this year. Ireese’s Camp, 
in the Katahdin country, is reached by the 
Maine Central and Bangor & Aroostook R 

R. to Katahdin Station. Ireese’s Camp is a 
lelightiul spot, the owner and his help are 
k nd and obliging, the cabins comfortable, 
with abundant food and good cooking. The 
accommodations are O. K. for women, pro 

viding they are reasonable and willing to 
rough it a bit. Our subscriber -advises that 
deer and moose are plentiful and that he ex 

pects to return there this season. Just as the 
season opens is the best time for moos¢ 
around = Staceyville, Penobscot County, 
Maine, which is reached by the N. Y., N. H 

& H. R. R. and the Bangor and Aroostook 
R R. McDonald’s Camp is reported ex- 
ceptionally good and the accommodations 
are suitable for women. Toward the latter 
part of the season, deer can be secured in 
fair numbers. At Willimantic, Maine, a 
small village at the head of Sebec Lake, is 
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a smal] farm owned by C. B. Hawley, who 
can provide accommodations and guides for 
a small party. This place is reached by 
train to Dover or Foxcroft and then by stage 
to Willimantic. Moose, bear, deer and par- 
tridge are found in good numbers and it is 
easy to get the game out. 


The Western States 

In Co‘orado, the Denver, Northwestern & 
Pacific Railway runs through a_ section 
whose scenic beauties and hunting possibili- 
ties are hard to excel. We have information 
from sportsmen who have made a trip to a 
point on this road, and who advise that dur- 
ing September and October there is good 
bear and deer hunting around Tabernash, 
Colo., 89 miles west of Denver, which is the 
entrance point to a good section, and the 
Vulganatt Hotel offers good accommoda- 
tions at the rate of $2.00 a day. 

At Roswell, Chaves County, New Mexico, 
reached by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
le Railroad, good Mexican guides can be ob- 
tained at reasonable rates. This vicinity 
offers bear, deer, and wild turkey. As a win- 
ter locality it cannot be equaled. The Gil- 
kerson Hotel is the best place to stop at. In 
San Miguel County, reached by the Santa Fe 
Railroad, the best point for hunting is Glo- 
rieta. Here is the Valley Ranch Hotel, run 
by J. F. Miller. The best season for deer is 
after November Ist. 

The Broken Arm country, just south of 
the Canadian border, in Montana, is consid- 
ered one of the best mountain sheep and 
goat sections of the United States, The best 
point for headquarters is the Hotel Glacier, 
Columbia Falls, which is reached by the 
Great Northern Railroad. Joe Rogers, the 
guide at this hotel, is very reliable and has 
horses, cooking outfits, tents, etc. He charges 
$1 to $1.50 a day for sadd'e or pack horses. 
Guides’ charges are $5 a day. Rogers’ ad- 
dress is Belton, Mont. Other good men in 
this section are Dan Doody, at Nyack, and 
Thomas Dawson, at Midvale. 

J. C. Cosley, Mountain View, Can., is a 
Forest Ranger for the United States Govern- 
ment, and can tell you all about the Broken 
Arm country. Mountain sheep are also quite 
plentiful north of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, the hunting territory extending be- 
tween Be'ton and Browning, and bounded 
on the north by the Canadian border. Well- 
known guides are J. B. Monroe, at Brown- 
ing, and Hank Norris, at Babb P. O. The 
usual rates of $20 a day for guide and out- 
fit includes camp, cooking outfit and horses, 
and in fact everything save bed rolls and 
firearms. In the Gallatin Cafion, near Boze- 
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man, there are convenient tourists’ and 
sportsmen’s camps, where the best accommo- 
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dations may be had at reasonable rates. The 
season for big game is from Sep‘ember Ist 
to December 1st. The hunting is best in the 
late fall when game comes down from the 
hills to feed. 

The Inland Empire, as the land of the 
Thousand Lakes in the Spokane country of 
the State of Washington is called, is one of 
the favored spots for big-game hunters. Sul- 
livan Lake, in the eastern part of Washing- 
ton, and Sullivan Creek, its tributary, are 
the haunt of bears in considerable numbers, 
and caribou are also occasionally sighted near 
the lake. Lake Coeur d’Alene is surrounded 
by heavy timber, which con‘ains the com- 
mon varieties of deer, while elk, bear, moun- 
tain lion and lynx are not uncommon. At 
Easton, there is fair hunting for deer in the 
mountains, and Kachess Lodge, owned by 
J. W. Gale, at this place, is very attractively 
situated at the south shore of the lake. In 
the Peninsula region, north of Olympia and 
Tacoma, deer, bear, elk, cougars, wi!dcats 
and wolves are plentiful in the vast wilder- 
ness, which makes splendid camping terri- 
tory; and the hunting in the Olympic Moun- 
tains around Lake Crescent, reached from 
Port Crescent on the Strait of Fuca, cannot 
be surpassed. Taking Spokane as a starting 
point, there are several trips which can be 
made into the heart of the mountains, and 
the Passenger Department of the Northern 
Pacific Railway will take pleasure in supply- 
ing any information with regard to the hunt- 
ing in this State. 

In the vicinity of Hayden Lake, in Idaho, 
there are three varieties of deer, the white 
tail or Virginia deer, the black tail and the 
mule deer. Black and brown bears are 
common. To those who relish a spice of 
danger, the cat family affords an excellent 
opportunity. Cougar or mountain lion, the 
Canadian lynx and the bob or wildcat are 
to be found in the hills. 


The Middle and Northwestern States 


In Minnesota deer and moose hunting re- 
ports-indicate that the shooting will be good 
this season at several points on the Great 
Northern Railway. At Bena both deer and 
moose can be secured within from four to 
thirty miles from the railroad, and John 
Lyons, an Indian guide at this place, will 
furnish dogs and accommodations. Good 
Indian guides can be obtained from $1.75 to 
$2 a day. J. G. Osborn, Don McDonald 
and James Scully are competent guides at 
Brevator, where deer and moose hunting is 
te be had, about five or ten miles from the 
station. Accommodations are to be found, 
but it is advisable for the hunter to take his 


own camping outfit. Prospects for deet 
hunting at Bruno, where quite a number of 
deer were killed near the station last year, 
are reported even better than the previous 
season. Competent guides are to be had and 
accommodations are good for $2 a day at 
the Central House or $1 a day at the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel. By going down Cass Lake 
zbout six miles, excellent deer-hunting 
grounds are reached, and the place affords 
good hotel accommodations at $1 to $2 a 
day. Guides are easily obtained and shoot- 
ing is reported good. Camps are loca‘ed 
within twenty miles of Deer River, where 
there is usually good moose and deer huni- 
ing, and good guides can be secured. At 
loxhore deer are killed within ha'f a mile 
of the station, or the hunter may go any dis- 
tance into the country that he wishes. Good 
hotel accommodations are furnished near 
the station, and J. A. Harris is a competent 
guide. Within five to ten miles from Hinck- 
ley station good deer hunting will be found. 
The hotel will accommodate fifty or sixty 
people at from $1 to $2 a day, and reliable 
guides are to be had at from $175 to $2 
a day. Deer are abundant within from one 
to three miles of Lengby, where Indian 
guides can be obtained at about $1.50 a day. 
Hotel accommodations furnished at $1 to $2 
a day. There is excellent deer country with- 
in fifteen miles of Nickerson, where one 
may stop at the hotel or one of the several 
hoarding-places. The services of Peter Wig- 
gin, W. Lemoy, Claude Soper, Oscar Berge 
and John Baudoy can be arranged for upon 
arrival. About twenty-five miles northeast 
of Red Lake Falls good moose hunting is 
found, and there are excellent hotel accom- 
modations to be had at $2 per day. The 
hunter can be supplied with guides, teams 
and camping outfits at reasonable terms. 
Deer hunting is good within one or two 
miles of Swan River station, where several 
cf the settlers will act as guides. There is 
also good moose hunting about seven miles 
farther back in the country. 

Manistee County, Michigan, provides the 
hunter with some good deer shooting, and 
C. R. Harris will furnish information upon 
request. Post-Office address, Manistee, Mich. 

George E. Deardorf, agent of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad, at Brethren, Mich., will 
also be a good man to get in touch with in 
planning a trip to this section of the coun- 
try. Kalkaska County, in the Lower Pen- 
insula, is a good hunting section, containing 
more wild land than any other county in this 
section. Here can be found bear, deer, wild- 
cats and occasionally a wolf is seen. A com- 
plete camping outfit should be taken and also 
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provisions, if the party is desirous of reach- 
ing the best territory. A few good points 
for headquarters, which can be reached by 
the Pere Marquette Railroad, are Darragh, 
on Manistee Lake, where R. W. Douglas 
may be addressed for full particulars; Kal- 
kaska, where the hunter can obtain informa- 
tion through E. F. Sherwood; and Sharon, 
on the Big Manistee, which offers big game 
in plenty, as there are many swamps at this 
place. Write Bert Hager, of Rapid City, 
with regard to hunting at Sharon. Deer, 
bear and other game are pentiful in the 
vicinity of Champion, in Marquette County, 
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ing in Michigan are Whitedale, Rexton and 
Trout Lake, all of which can be reached by 
the Soo, Line. At Whitedale the Olson 
House will furnish accommodations at $1 
a day, and good guides can also be had, 
though no dogs can be obtained. D. W. 
McLeod runs the hotel at Rexton, and there 
are also cottages for which the charges are 
$1 a day. Dogs can be hired at this place. 
There are three hotels at Trout Lake, 
namely, the Trout Lake House, Evans, and 
Junction House, where the hunter may stop 
for $1.50 a day. Guides, dogs and livery are 
to be had also. At Gould City and Rudyard, 














A Caribou on the Terra Nova Barren Lands 


on the road of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, where teams and guides 
may be engaged at reasonable rates. Ac- 
commodations at Champ‘on Hotel, run by 
Charles Chartrand, at $1.50 a day. At Chan- 
ning, also reached by the C. M. & St. P. Ry., 
one may put up at the Channing House for 
$1 a day, $7 to $10 a week, or obtain teams, 
guides and camp supplies for a camping trip 
in search of deer. 

Another point, reached by the same rail- 
road, where good sport may be had with 
deer, is Floodwood, in Dickinsor County. 
The hunter may stop at the Porter House, 
Charles Dean proprietor, at which place the 
rates are $1 a day. Teams and good guides 
may be had. Bear is also fairly plentiful 
here. Other good localities for deer hunt- 


also on the Soo Line, bear may be had as 
well as deer. The Hotel Limon, at Gould 
City, will make the traveler comfortab!'e at 
$2 a day, $7 a week, and guides’ charges are 
$3 a day. Dogs and livery also to be found. 
Reasonable rates can be obtained at the 
Fountain House and Rudyard House, at 
Rudyard. 

In Wisconsin three good places for deer 
are Beaver and Amberg, borch in Marinette 
County, and Sayner, in Vilas County, all of 
which are on the line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway. In the vi- 
cinity of Beaver good camping grounds may 
be found, and J. Klajda, proprietor of the 
Maplewood House, offers good hotel ac- 
commodations at $1.50 a day. Amberg is a 
veritable “Sportsmen’s Paradise,” being in 
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the midst of the pine forests of the north 
country, and the Wood’s Hotel, run by J. B. 
Wood, affords accommodations at $2 a day, 
$14 a week. At Forest Home, H. Warner, 
proprie‘or, in Sayner, the rates are $2 a 
day, $12 a week. Bear as well as deer are 
quite plentiful at Island Lake, Rusk County, 
Pembine, Marinette County and Witbeck, 
Marquette County, the Chicago, Mi!waukee 
& St. Paul reaching all three of these p‘aces. 
The Island Lake Resort, at Island Lake, has 
good accommodations at $2 a day or $10 a 
week. The rates at Forest Hotel, Pembine, 
are $1.50 a day, and six miles from the sta- 
tion at Witbeck is the Log Gable Resort, 
where the rates are $1 a day. If camping is 
preferred, either Pembine or Witbeck can 
furnish very good localities. ” 


Southern States 

St. Petersburg, Florida, offers sp!endid 
winter fishing for tarpon, the season being 
from November to May. Furnished cot- 
tages have to be arranged for early in the 
but hotel accommodations may be 
had at almost any time. W. S. Chapman is 
the man to get in touch with in arranging 
to visit this place. Good tarpon fishing is 
also reported in McIntyre, Franklin County, 
on the Ocklockonee River, with headquar- 
ters at Woods’ Camp, rates $1 a day. Octo- 
ber is considered one of the best of the fish- 
ing months and guide and launch can be had 
for $3, or rowboat and boatman can be ob- 
tained for $2.50 per day. Hotel accommo- 
cations can be had at Panacea Springs, 
where guides, rowboats and motorboats can 
be obtained. 

For information with regard to deer and 
black bear hunting in Louisiana, write Ab- 
ner Martin, Greenville, Miss., who can sup- 
ply full particulars with regard to a locality 
about thirty-five miles from the railroad, and 
accessible by boat. The pine woods and 
canebrake swamps lying around Catahoula 
Lake, in Catahoula Parish, are abundantly 
supplied with various sorts of big game. 
The place is easily reached by rail and a 
short drive and the expense of such a trip, 
once the grounds are reached, is insignifi- 
cant, as the hunter can quickly find ac- 
commodations with the planters or timber- 
men, the majority of whom are sportsmen 

The best big-game country in Texas is 
in the “big thicket” in Liberty County, on 
the Trinity River. This vicinity is very 
well known throughout the South for its 
bear and deer hunting, and is much visited 
by Northern sportsmen. Plenty of deer 
are to be found on Toyah Creek, about 
twelve miles from the ranch of Thomas Pat- 
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terson, at Carrizo Springs, Dimmit County, 
which is reached by driving from Austin. 
The storekeeper at Carrizo Springs will di- 
rect the party to the ranch. Camping is 
good here and Mr. Patterson’s son will be 
found an excellent guide. A _ twenty-mile 
drive from Del Rio, Val Verde County, will 
bring the hunter to Devil’s River, where 
there is a fine camping ground in a grove of 
pecan Guides and outfit can be ob 
tained at Del Rio and deer are quite numer- 
ous here. Full particulars can be obtained 
from W. F. Kirby, No. 310 Gibbs Building, 
San Antonio. 

There are many good sections for deer in 
Missouri. The country along the Mississippi 
between Commerce and Cape Girardeau is 
very prolific of Virginia deer, as well as the 
pine hills around the Current River and 
near the White and James Rivers, in the 
southeastern part of the State, are 
well known as deer-hunting grounds. T 
and Ozark counties are probably the 
regions. 
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Canada 

New Brunswick offers many good local- 
ities for moose, deer, bear and caribou. All 
of these species of big game can be found at 
Chatham, in the Bariibogue and Tabusintac 
regions, and within a day’s journey from 
Boston. Fine camping is enjoyed at the 
camp of John Connell, who is an excellent 
guide and hunter. The trip is one day from 
Chatham, over a very good portage road. 
Reed’s Is!and, Victoria County, via Perth, 
offers good grounds for moose, deer, bear 
and caribou. Fred Reed’s Camp is thirty miles 
inland, eighteen by team ard twelve by trail. 
Rates $12, including two guides and a cook, 
the guides supplying everything except per- 
sonal outfits. November is the best month 
and Fred Reed is an excellent guide, charg- 
ing $20 to take a party in and out. Another 
point in Victoria County where good moose 
hunting can be secured is North View, where 
a new country has been recently opened up 
by George E. Gough at the head of the Ser- 
pentine River. At Strathadam, near New- 
castle, Ned Menzies has a section which is 
considered the best bear section and is little 
hunted. Caribou is fair in October and sure 
in November. For a month’s trip Mr Men- 
zies will provide the entire outfit, teams, etc. 
There is a two days’ trip and a three-hour 
drive to reach this territory after leaving 
the train. Moose and deer are abundant at 
Lake Palfrey County, York County, and 
black bear are occasionally seen here. Spe- 
cial rates are made for parties, and the ac- 
commodations are O. K. for ladies at 
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This Method of Bringing in the Game Can Be Improved Upon 


“Kamp Knot-a-Care,” a new camp on the 
northern side of the lake. Fred. C. Strang, 
Box C, Vanceboro, Maine, is the proprietor. 

From twenty-five to seventy-five mies back 
in the country at Bathurst will be found ex- 
cellent territory for caribou, moose, deer 
and bear. The hunting here has been rec- 
ommended very enthusiastically by our re- 
porter. The Provincial Guides’ Association 
at St. John, N. B., will make arrangements 
for guides and accommodations, and. in fact, 
these people should be consulted with regard 
to planning trips in any part of New Bruns- 
wick. 

In Ontario, Lake Achtigan, abcut forty- 
five miles north of Sault Ste. Marie, has 
been found to be an ideal wilderness, hav- 
ing beautiful scenery and a country full of 
game. Deer are very numerous and the 
shores of the lake are constantly tracked up 
by moose, wolf, beaver and bear. Complete 
camping outfit and provisions must be taken 
and the party from whom this report was 
received also hired a good wok, boats, etc. 

La Tuque, in Quebec Province, on the Ste. 
Maurice River, is on a branch of the Que- 
bec & Lake St. John Railroad, which was 
built only a year ago, and this country is 
therefore almost virgin. Fine hunting is en- 
joyed here for moose and caribou and the 


conditions are good for canoeing. The con- 
ditions for moose and deer in the country 
north of Maniwaki are excellent, and those 
wishing to plan a trip in this part of the 
province should address Messrs_ Foster, 
Bennett & Co., at River Desert, P. Q., with 
regard to guides, provisions, camping outfit 
and canoes. Another report on the splendid 
hunting to be found in Quebec sta‘es that a 
very good guide in moose and caribou coun- 
try is Tom Fraser, of Notre Dame Dulac, 
Temiscounata County. 

A portion of Canada which has wonderful 
opportunities to offer the sportsman is the 
country around Fort George, British Colum- 
bia. This section is reached by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to Ashcroft and from this 
point an auto stage is taken to Soda Creek. 
At Soda Creek there is a steamer which 
brings the hunter to Fort George. A steam 
launch is open for engagement at Fort 
George, or a number of Indians at this place 
will make arrangements to go up the river 
in their canoes. As both the canoes and 
steam launch are in great demand, it is nec- 
essary to get in communication with W. H. 
Disbrame, of Fort George, who wil! agree to 
hold the launch for a number of days or hire 
a canoe for the hunter, and make all other 
necessary arrangements if desired. 














“Coaxer” vs. Others in Contest 


The bait-casting contest at Uncas Lake 
between the Coaxer and Heddon baits took 
place on August 23rd, 24th and 25th. Con- 
testants fished about six hours per day, dur- 
ing which time Mr. C. W. Selk used the 
Coaxer surface bait only, while Mr. W. A. 
Schappa used Heddon’s Dowagiac Rainbow, 
and fancy back, Cooper’s Porker, and Deck- 
er’s Plug or top-water bait. 

Mr. Selk took fourteen pickerel and nine 
bass on the Coaxer, while Mr. Schappa took 
one perch on Decker’s top-water, five pick- 
ere! on Cooper’s Porker, and nothing on the 
Dowagiac, making a total of twenty-three 
for the Coaxer, and six for the others. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Easter, proprietor of 
the cabin, was taken suddenly ill, which 
caused us to leave there, so we went to 
Lake Congamond and fished one day there, 
Mr. Selk using the Coaxer again, Mr. 
Schappa the Manhattan Top Water; Mr. 
Selk taking six bass and Mr. Schappa three. 

The tackle used in contest were Heddon’s 
10/500 casting rods, five feet long, Redifor 
reels, Chester and Kingfisher lines. 

Westville, Conn. C. W. SELK. 





Statement from One of the Judges of 
Jamison-Decker Contest 

Your story of the fishing contest in the 
August number thas, evidently aroused a 
great deal of interest among fishermen, and 
I have received a great many inquiries in 
regard to the conditions and the result of the 
contest. Most of these inquiries have been 
on account of Mr. Decker’s ad in the Au- 
gust number. So many of his statements 
do not agree with the story to'd by your 
representative that I have been asked by 
several to inform the readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM as to which statements were cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Decker intimated that he had nothing 
to do with the choice of the lake, neither 
did Mr. Jamison. When I saw the chal- 
lenge and acceptance, I called Mr. Jamison’s 
attention to the numerous lakes near Akron 
that would be suitab'e for a_ bass-fishing 
contest. Both parties wrote me to arrange 
for the event, and left the choice of the 
lake entirely in my hands. The Congress 
Lake offer was presented to both contest- 
ants, and at the time their invitation was 
given I had never seen the lake, nor had 
either of the parties to the contest. Both 
approved of the choice, but I have since 
learned that one of Mr. Decker’s friends had 
visited Congress Lake on several occasions, 
also he and his party arrived at the lake the 
day before the contest, and his business part- 
ner rowed around the lake in the afternoon. 
Whatever advantage there might be in a 
previous knowledge of the lake was cer- 
tainly in Mr. Decker’s favor. 


The lake was not as weedy as many oth- - 


ers in this vicinity, and interfered very lit- 
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the casting of either contestant. 


tle with 
Mr. Decker reeled his bait very slowly, Mr. 


Jamison rapidly, which accounts for the 
difference in the number of casts made. 
Even when Mr. Decker had choice of posi- 
tion the Coaxer caught the most fish, prov- 
ing its superiority both in open water and 
in weeds. The weight of the fish did not 
enter into this contest, and was not consid- 
ered by the judges, therefore no official 
weights were taken; in fact, it was agreed 
Letween the parties that no weights should 
he published, for the reason that two of 
Mr. Jamison’s largest fish were missing. 

Mr. Macey’s statement that two of Mr. 
Decker’s fish were larger than any caught 
by Mr. Jamison was a correct statement, but 
with these exceptions there was very little 
difference in the size of the fish caught, and, 
in fact, taking the weight as reported, and 
allowing a fair estimate for the two missing 
fish of Mr. Jamison’s, the average weight 
of the fish caught by each contestant was 
almost the same. 

It is largely a matter of luck, with per- 
haps a little skill added, that decides who 
catches the larger fish. My boy, who is just 
learning to cast, borrowed my Coaxer two 
months ago and caught a five-pound bass, 
which beats my record for weight; naturally 
I think it is entirely a matter of luck 

Any change in the conditions of the con- 
test at Congress Lake would not have made 
any difference in the result, even if the con- 
testants had fished in separate boats, or had 
been fishing for weight instead of number; 
the result would have been the same, and 
we think Mr. Jamison thoroughly demon- 
strated that two open hooks would catch 
all the bass any sportsman would require, 
and hope that the result of this contest will 
lessen the use of the baits covered with 
fifteen or twenty hooks and give our gamy 
friend, the big-mouth black bass, a fighting 
chance for his life. 


Akron, Ohio. F. S. Nasu. 


Here’s One That’s Hard to Beat 
3eing an inveterate reader of your valu- 
able magazine, I take the liberty of dropping 

a few lines in regard to artificial baits. 

No doubt the angling fraternity is greatly 
excited at present over the recent great 
Jamison-Decker contest, and well they shou!d 
Le, because it was a great contest to the 
heart of a true sportsman, and also shows 
that the Coaxer is the only floating lure 
that demands much consideration 


This statement will be ridiculed by many, 
who think they know all about floating lures 
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without giving any attention to the best of 
them. 

I started out a few years ago using a 
much-lauded floater, manufactured by a 
Michigan concern, that was guaranteed to 
catch the scum off the water. After using 
it without much success except catching 
frogs, gathering up junk, etc., I discarded 
it with a sigh, as a person would naturally 
believe it was the only bait, after reading 
the glowing accounts of its possibilities writ- 
ten by our good piscatorial friend in New 
York who holds down a chair for Munsey’s 
publications; but why shouldn’t he? That's 
his business (no offense, “Bobby,” old boy; 
you know how to write a good fishing story, 
all right, and may your fingers never grow 
numb), but when he’s on his fishing trips 
he doesn’t use the right bait, that’s all. 

After discarding the “Expert,” I took on 
the Paw Paw, Mich., floater. I was ashamed 
to do it, but then, you know, I fished “of 
night.” Burying this one, I next tried the 
bait used against the Coaxer in the recent 
contest, made by Ans Decker (phew!), but 
that bait was certainly a joke. I remem- 
ber after fishing all day in the hot sun, with- 
cut a strike, I hooked an old salmon can 
that lay in the shallow water a few yards 
away, and in landing it my companion (who 
was using live bait and catching a few bass) 
grew so enthusiastic that he overturned the 
boat, and the water being deep where the 
boat was, I lost my Decker affair, also my 
rod. I left it with tears, the latter for my 
rod. I wrote my friend who sent it to me, 
stating what great success I had had with it. 
He said in reply that he had discarded it 
after trying it out all over the country. 

I finally swore I would go back to live 
Lait or pork rind, but I struggled through 
the season with this without much success. 

One day, as a last hope, I ordered a 
Coaxer, and when it came I predicted its 
merits in no mild language, but deciding to 
give it a fair trial I hastily wended my way 
to a local lake, and got into action. Ye 
gods and little fishes! When the bass got 
through with that Coaxer and when I re- 
covered my self-poise, enough to act ration- 
ally, I had an even half-dozen bass on my 
stringer, and all within an hour’s fishing, 
and in a lake where the bass were supposed 
to be exterminated; and I have done this 
very same stunt time and again since that 
day. 

Isn’t> that sufficient proof, brother fisher- 
man, to eradicate from your mind that all 
artificial baits are failures? You live bait 
fisherman who are ashamed to toss a rat 
trap loaded with cruel hooks, get a Coaxer, 
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discard your live bait, and fish with a hu- 
mane and sportsmanlike bait, the Coaxer. If 
you don’t get bass it will be because there 
isn’t any to be gotten. 

After using them all, dead, live and other- 
wise, I have discarded them all for an ideal 
standard. When it comes to its weedless 
qualifications it certainly is a remarkable 
feature. And only two single hooks is a fea- 
ture which should appeal to any humane 
fisherman. 

I have also found the Coaxer good in 
deep water, say six to eight feet, and have 
caught many bass in water of that depth. 

In conclusion, I may state that I am writ- 
ing simply from a layman’s viewpoint, and 
believe in passing a good thing a'‘ong to 


brother fishermen. That’s all, but that’s, 


enough. Whew! Pass the ice-water. 
Here’s wishing Fretp AND STREAM a long 
and prosperous life. 
Cherryvale, Kan. Ottis D. KEITHLY 


Need for Action 

Dear Sir:—Fie_p AND STREAM has aroused 
much interest with the discussion on live 
versus artificial bait. While interesting to 
all bass fishermen, I think [ have a sugges- 
tion that will arouse more interest and lead 
to an end which every man who casts fly or 
plug will appreciate and applaud. 

I suggest a campaign against that fresh- 
water pest, the carp. It is unnecessary for 
me to say how dangerous this water hog is. 
Unless something is done to exterminate 
him, it won’t be many years before the only 
game fish we have will be confined to pre- 
serves and running streams where the carp 
will not live. 

With the Great Lakes and _ tributary 
streams befouled by the presence of this 
fish, perch, bass and other fish which we for- 
merly took in fair numbers, have practically 
disappeared. Now the man who can kill a 
fair number of game fish is fortunate. 

I propose that Fietp AND STREAM conduct 
a campaign for the purpose of inducing the 
government, which is really responsible for 
the introduction of the carp, to conduct a 
war of extermination on the carp. 

If such a campaign could induce the gov- 
ernment to put a few steam trawls on the 
Great Lakes and seine the rivers and ponds 
in which carp are found, Fretp AND STREAM 
will have accomplished something that will 
earn the everlasting gratitude of every fish- 
erman in the land. 


Very truly yours, 
Cleveland, O. Greorce R. RuLForp. 
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A New “Grappling-Hook” Bait 

From the “inrermost interstices” of the 
“Prohibition” State, from an enthusiastic 
follower of Fre_p AND StREAM’s bait-casting 
contest, comes the following new “kil’er.” 
We must of necessity refrain from giving 
the name of the writer’s “bailiwick,” it be- 
ing one of those Maine names which if pub- 
lished would occupy valuable space to the 
exclusion of other interesting contributions. 

Epiror. 
mr editor 

i bin readin About artifishl bate and If 
you are intrestid in artifishl bate i got a 
artifishl bate youd be intrestid in Becaus its a 
artifishul bate. 

it cornsists of a artifishl bate & a bone 
arrer & the bone arrer is to shute the arti- 
fishl bate ‘only the artifishl bate aint a 
Cokroch like it looks in the drorin its got 
a longer Tale to shute it with and its a 
artifishl bate 

i hope you got a interest in this artifishl 
bate Becaus it aint like noother artifishl bate 
Becaus its nos is a harpune & its the only 
artifishl bate you can shute outn a bone 
arrer 

if a fellers goin to have a artifishl bate 
why dont he shute it outn a bone arrer wich 
is allso artifishl 

i got this idea for a artifishl bate to shute 
outn a bone arrer Becaus if you goin to have 
a artifishl bate you better have a artifishl 
bone arrer to shute it outn 
yours for shootin a artifishl bate outn a bone 


arrer R. T. FiscHEeLBeut 


————— 
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This One Is Mighty Interesting 

I enjoyed very much your account of the 
Jamison-Decker contest. So far, however, 
as any practical benefit to anglers in gen- 
eral is concerned I am afraid not much 
has been gained. So far as the respective 
merits of the lures go, it is my opinion that 
both will be regarded in about the same light 
as before the contest. True, Decker lost, 
but his adherents will promptly point to 
comparative weights of the catches, and 
maintain that conditions were detrimental to 
a fair trial of his plug. From the account, 
the lake is evidently one in which a weed- 
less bait can be used to the very best ad- 
vantage, whereas one with unprotected 
hooks is placed under a severe handicap, if 
the caster—as was the case in this contest— 
is compel'ed to fish in the weeds, spatter 
docks, etc. Decker accepted the conditions, 
however, so that I fail to see wherein he 
has any just cause for complaint on that 
score. But the point is that the users of his 
lure will maintain—as does he—that if used 
in different water, where rushes, spatter 
docks, ete., are in less profusion, his bait 
is superior to the “Coaxer.” And I see that 
he is willing to wager that his bait will 
prove more efficacious than any surface- 
water bait on the market, if the casters fish 
from separate boats and select the water 
each desires; but his stipulation that weight 
sha!l decide, and not number caught, does 
not sirike me as commendable. While it is 
true that each fisherman wants to take the 
largest fish, yet I think that any fisherman 
would prefer landing six bass weighing a 
pound each, rather than a single fish weigh- 
ing six pounds. 

3ut my particular grouch is that the sur- 
face lure manufacturers (at least that was 
one of the conditions Jamison insisted upon) 
stipulate that the fishing shall be done for 
Oswego or big-mouth bass. Now, anyone 
who has ever taken the two members of 
this family, the small- and the large-mouth 
bass, knows that there is no comparison be- 
tween the fighting qualities of the two. The 
small-mouth scraps from the moment he 
feels the barb and he keeps it up until his 
strength has gone, and then some. His 
brother, however, pulls and pulls with a 
sort of apathetic struggle, as though he did 
not fully appreciate just what was happen- 
ing and didn’t have the energy to combat 
it, although it meant his death, with more 
than a half-hearted resistance. Being far 
the gamier, the small-mouth affords much 
more sport. Nor is he found in lily-pads, 
weeds, spatter docks, or what not—except 
during spawning—unless he is p!aced there; 


then he won’t remain if he can get away 
As the brief but excellent article on bass 
fishing in the latest edition of the Angler’s 
Guide states, the small-mouth is found in 
the deeper pools of streams, above rocky or 
gravel bottom, under the ledges, etc., and 
away from the muddy holes and the oozy 
Lottom. At least, such is his natural habi- 
tat; and to this very fact ig attributable, to 
a large extent, his greater activity and pro- 
portionately greater strength. 

What the bait-caster wants (I think I 
voice the consensus of opinion) is a lure 
that will take the small-mouth as well as the 
large-mouth, whether it be a surface or 
under-water bait; and if the lure of any 
manufacturer is effective in attracting only 
the big-mouth, or is only adapted to very 
low water, then let him be frank enough 
to say so. 

I am not in any way reflecting on either 
of the parties in this late contest; I speak 
merely from the standpoint of the angler, 
who is worthy of some consideration. I 
have tried the “Coaxer” for the small-mouth 
in stream fishing, but I have never had a 
single strike. True, the stream was not in 
perfect condition on any occasion, although 
nearby fishermen took very respectable 
strings with live bait. I am enthusiastic on 
the subject of casting, and have deserted al- 
most entirely the use of live bait, which ac- 
counts for my desire to learn what I can 
respecting the merits of various plugs. Per- 
sonally, I have the best success with the 
Dowagiac underwater; at least, I have up 
to date; but I am open to conviction, and 
do not know of any source through which I 
am likely to obtain more authentic or more 
satisfactory information than through your 
very entertaining magazine. 

Washington, D. C. Jno. RitcuHieE, Jr. 


From an Old Friend 
As the very interesting contest Jamison 
vs. Decker is now a thing of the past, with 
your permission I will get into the game. 
My hat comes off to the members of the 
Congress Lake Company; they certainly did 
themselves proud. The offer to let these 
contestants be the first to wet a line in this 
lake was extremely courteous, and they are 
entitled to all the favorable comments they 
have received. That there were so few fish 
caught in the twenty-four hours allotted to 
them is a surprise, and would never cén- 
vince any Western angler that bass fishing 
in this lake ranks very high; or that either 

of the lures are particularly good. 
If private lakes, stocked and protected 
as this one evidently is, can only produce 
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forty-four bass in twenty-one hours, cast- 
ing being done by two such experts, deliver 
me from this kind of fishing. I much pre- 
fer less skill and more sport. Why, the 
sandhill 'akes of Nebraska can give this one 
“cards and spades and win in a walk.” Mr. 
Decker was at a disadvantage, as he was 
compelled to use the open water for his 
fishing, but at that his catch ran the larger, 
and it is to be regretted that Mr. Macy’s 
clever description of the contest cou'd not 
record the number of pounds of each gen- 
tleman’s catch. While actual pounds were 
not allowed to figure, yet it wou'd no doubt 
have been of great interest to the many 
readers of FreELD AND STREAM. 

It is unfortunate that some of the fish 
were found missing. That live box cannot 
be trusted. It is not on the square. Any- 
way, Mr. Decker got the big ones, and he 
evidently had the most sport. It is bully 
when you get a large fish on, and who 
wouldn’t rather land a two to four-pound 
fish than to catch a dozen which might just 
escape the limit of ten inches? So there 
now! Where, oh where, was Mr. Bob 
Davis with his expert floating bait? Just 
the same, I would have liked to see what 
these two gentlemen would have landed 
had they been using a frog. 

Now, there I go again!—live vs. artificial 
baits. Artificial baits are fine (when you 
can’t get natural ones), and the everlasting 
bait proposition is bewildering to say the 
least. An angler goes out with any one of 
the so-called “bass killers” and makes a good 
catch. It is the best ever and he “touts” it. 
Tells his friends what a wonderful lure it 
is, etc. But just let him meet with poor suc- 
cess and—well, you cou'd not give him an- 
other. So there you are! Mr. Jamison and 
Mr. Decker are both thorough sportsmen, 
and the contest was conducted in a sports- 
manlike manner, and the contestants are no 
doubt satisfied. It proves nothing, only that 
it is always proper and good form to watch 
the live box. 

Omaha, Neb. W. H. Carson. 

Izaak Walton Favors Live Baits 

In the matter of baits and lures, I have 
been reading an original copy of Izaak Wal- 
ton, published in 1653. He speaks of the 
bass, which in his day was called perch, as 
“A very good and a very bold biting fish. 
He is one of the fishes of prey, that, like 
the pike and trout, carries his teeth in his 
mouth, not in his throat. They abound more 
in the River Poe and in England than in 
other parts, and have in their brain a stone 
which is sold by apothecaries, being ‘noted 


to be very medicinal. He is a bold fish, such 
a one as, but for extreme hunger, the pike 
will not devour, for to affright the pike the 
perch will set up his fins as a turkey cock 
will sometimes set up his tail. And _ the 
baits for this bold fish are not many. A 
worm, a minnow or a little frog; and of 
worms, the dunghill worm called a_ brand- 
ling, I take to be the best. And if you fish 
for a perch with a minnow, then it is best 
to be alive, you sticking your hook throug! 
his back fin and letting him swim up and 
down about mid-water or a li.tle lower, and 
you still keep'rg him to about that depth 
with a cork. And the like way you are to 
fish for a perch with a small frog, your 
hook being fastened through the skin of his 
leg towards the upper part of it; and, lastly, 
I will give you but this advice, that you give 
the perch time enough when he bites for 
there was scarce ever any angler that has 
given him too much.” 

After catching a fish he says to his com- 
panion, “I will be as certain to make him 
a good dish of meat as I was to catch him. 
I will now lead you to an honest alehouse 
where we shall find a cleanly room, laven- 
der in the windows and twenty ballads stuck 
about the walls; there my hostess (which 
I may tell you is both cleanly and conven- 
iently handsome) has dressed many a one 
for me.” 

Quaint old fellow, how he did like the 
fresh air, fields, birds and flowers, and when 
sitting on the bank of a stream angling he 
was the happiest of mortals. Like us of the 
twentieth century, he spent all winter look- 
ing forward to the opening of the fishing 
season in the spring. Three hundred years 
has not made much change in human nature. 
We of to-day enjoy the sports as Walton 
and his friends did in theirs. But how they 
would open their eyes at our many devices 
for catching fish to-day! 

St. Paul, Minn. J. W. Taytor. 

Illinois Fishermen Take Action 

Recently the fishermen of Champaign 
County, Illinois, have gotten up a petition, 
signed by the best citizens, to have their 
streams stocked each year with game fish, 
bass, crappie and channel catfish, and limit 
or suppress illegal fishing as much as pos- 
sible. This petition wi!l be sent to the IIli- 
nois Fish Commission, with favorable re- 
sults, it is hoped. 

J. T. LeEnrncTon, 
T. B. Doxan, 

Champaign, IIl. 

P. S.—Favorable mention by you would 
help. 
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How to Make a Jumping Deer Target 

This consists of a wagon wheel hung on a 
pendulum. The target is placed on the edge 
of the wheel and as the pendulum swings the 
wheel revolves, giving to the target the 
double motion of a running deer. 

The simplicity of its construction makes 
it possible to have one in almost any camp, 
or on the range, with a couple of hours’ 
work. 

Take an old wagon wheel and cut a hem- 
lock or other crotch long enough to contain 
the wheel with a little free room at each 
end. Bore two holes through the sides for 
the axle-pin. For this a piece of quarter- 
inch iron can be used, though hardwood will 
do. Nail a cross-piece on the ends of the 
crotch to hold them together and help in 
starting, as will be explained later. Then 
nail a piece of board to the butt of the 
crotch, as shown in cut, to hold the hinge, 
making the whole length, wheel and all, nine 
or ten feet. Then put up a pole with a 
cross-piece like a gallows and attach the 
pendulum with an iron strap-hinge. A tree 
with a projecting limb may take the place 
of the pole. Put a cardboard target on the 
edge of the wheel and the target is com- 
plete. 

A starting device is made as follows: 
Draw the pendulum as far to one side as is 
needed to give it a good swing, and then 
drive a post and brace it with a rope. On 
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this post, a little below the top, fasten two 
sticks with a nail in the center of each in 
the form of a figure four. The end of the 
upper stick engages the cross-piece on the 
end of the crotch and holds the pendulum 
at the side. A release string attached to 
the lower stick and passing through a crotch 
or under a nail driven in the base of the 
stake enables the starter to stand at the 
side well out of range. 

To make the wheel revolve tie a small 
stick to one of the spokes, leaving about an 
inch projecting beyond the rim as a trigger. 
Weight the wheel so that this will hang 
down. Tie a string to the top of the post 
and attach a small ring to the other end. 
Pass the string through the crotch and over 
the cross-piece, slipping the ring over the 
trigger as shown in the illustration. When 
the pendulum is released and swings out, 
its weight pulling on the string starts the 
wheel revolving. The ring then drops off 
and the whole thing swings free, started by 
a simple pull on the release string attached 
to the figure four. 


Closed Season on Camel in Arizona! 

Enclosed is a copy of the Arizona Game 
Laws, and you will note there is a closed 
season on camel. Is it a fact that there are 
wild camel in this country? 


Chicago, IIl. W. M. Dersy. 
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REPLY 

\cknowledging receipt of your contribu- 
tion of the 3rd inst., inclosing the Arizona 
Game Laws, for which we thank you. 

We do not know what is meant by the 
“camel,” as according to Dr. W. T. Horn- 
aday in the “American Natural History,” 
there is nothing listed under the name of 
camel. It may, however, be the local name 
for some well-known animal, as it frequently 
happens that the perversion of names occurs 
in various localities, such as the black bass 
which is called trout in the South, or the 
quail, which is called partridge or pheasant. 

Thanking you for calling our attention to 
this peculiarity, we remain, EpiTor, 

LATER ADVICE 

Since receipt of this I have been told tha 
he U. S. Government had a herd of cam- 
els for transportation purposes and found 
them unsatisfactory and turned the herd 
loose and teamsters used to shoot them be- 
cause they frightened their horses. By dili- 
gent inquiry I find that one was killed be- 
tween Phoenix and Yuma some years ago, 
but I can’t locate any of very recent. date. 
The law was passed, I am now told, because 
the teamsters insisted on “pasting” them 
every time they showed up, as their horses 
were deadly afraid of them. 

This is all news to me, as I never thought 
there was a wild camel in this country. 

Maybe there are some e‘ephants some- 
where with a closed season on them. 

Chicago, III. W. M. Dersy, Jr. 

Save the Elk 

I am calling on the Order of Elks to save 
their namesakes from again starving by the 
thousands in the mountains of Wyoming, 
this coming winter. Do not let last winter’s 
destruction by starvation be again repeated. 
What a monument of enduring fame it 
would be to the Order of Elks to purchase a 
large tract of land on the mountain sides 
and valleys of Wyoming and there build a 
castle, establish an e!k preserve where the 
noble animal, finding a safe and sure retreat 
will be preserved to future generations. 
Such a mountain retreat, with the noble 
animal seen upon every side, would be not 
only a nobte undertaking but a home of 
comfort to aged members of the Order, 
there to pass among the noble animals their 
order is named after the last years of their 
life on earth. 

(Mrs.) B. R. BurrHam, Sec’y, 
Woman’s Wild Life Protection Club of Am. 

Roswell, N. Mex. 

P. S.—Mr. Editor, please help me to save 
the elk. I am writing this in a sandstorm. 
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A Deplorable Condition 

As I have been a constant reader of your 
magazine for a number of years, and in tha 
time I have never seen an article on the 
abuse of game fish in Illinois waters, princi- 
pally the Illinois River, though it wou'd be 
interesting, or rather disgusting, to your 
readers to learn of this condition around 
Central Illinois. 

A few years ago a law was passed by one 
of our prize legislatures, fathered by the 
present Fish Commissioner, Mr. Cohn, a'- 
lowing trammel netting to be done in I[ili- 
nois waters, providing the net owner pay 
into the fish commission fund five cents per 
foot on the net he owned. That is to say, 
if he had a net which was too feet long, 
which is a common length, he would pay 
five dollars, which amount went principally 
to the support of the Jilinois, the little 
steamer used entirely by the head Fish Com- 
missioner in entertaining cheap politicians, 
who vote for laws that suit a few. This law 
was taken to the Supreme Court by the vul- 
ture trammel netters and the Court ruled 
that the State could not legally collect the 
five cents per foot on the nets. This worked 
out fine, and now, it is said, they pay it to 
the local fish warden personally for protec- 
tion, thereby choosing any size mesh that 
they choose to. 

A professor at Champaign University has 
given out a statement that the central point 
for the bacteria which is food for minnows 
is Havana, Illinois, hence this point should 
be the best place for bass, and is, if the 
trammel net was forbidden. As this is the 
bass waters, naturally the trammel netters 
are very numerous. They are, as a rule, 
not respectab!e men; they remind one of a 
pickpocket, hold-up man or grave-robber, 
principally the latter, as most of this con- 
temptible netting is done at night. Let me 
say here that during the fall of the year that 
these grave robbers have been known to 
bring in as high as eighteen thousand pounds 
of black bass, caught in two or three nights. 
If such a thing as this had happened in Wis- 
consin, Michigan or Minnesota, the State 
Militia would have been called out. One can 
readily see that catches like the above would 
not necessitate that the burglar work every 
day, which he does not, as he spends the 
days loafing around saloons, where even he 
tries to drown his guilty conscience. 

These are the true conditions on the Illi- 
nois River, and when the next !egislature 
meets in January, 1911, there will be pre- 
sented a bill which wi!l at least try to pro- 
hibit this most contemptible form of fishing. 

Geo. A. FIsu. 
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That Gun Controversy 

Replying to Mr. Peterson’s statements in 
the guns and ammunition controversy, | 
agree with him about 20-gauge guns being 
good arms for upland shooting, if they are 
not expected to kill at too great a distance. 

As far as adopting the 20-gauge for all- 
around shooting, they are not fit guns to 
shoot ducks and geese. 

Mr. Petersen says, from personal knowl- 
edge, a 20-gauge will kill ducks and geese; 
so will an “air rifle” kill quail if you hit 
them in the head at short range. 

To use the small-bore gun depends on 
whether you want to confine yourself to light 
up!and shooting, or whether you can get 
accusromed to using two or more guns of 
different size, weight, length, etc. 

Most experienced hunters know that they 
have to do “snap shooting” at times, if they 
get a shot, and to do that he wants a gun 
that he is perfectly familiar with, so it will 
come up right where he is looking. Can you 
do this with two or three different guns? 

As we said before, the 20-gauge is all 
right for upland shooting, but you can make 
more clean kills with a 12-gauge and avoid 
having a lot of cripples get away or hunt 
for after having flown a hundred yards. 

There is no need to “smother a bird with 
1%4-oz. No. 8 shot,” or with 8-gauge 7 
drams 3 0z.; there is no comparison between 
these two and the 20-gauge. That is carry- 
ing it to extremes. For ducks and geese I 
don’t need anything heavier than my No. 
12 Ithaca. I have used small bores and 
know what they are. There are lots of young 
shooters coming up, and I don’t think that 
they ought to be led to believe that the 
20-gauge is the only all-around gun there is. 

As was previously stated, they are a “serv- 
iceable arm for light shooting at a limited 
range.” They will not do any more than 
the maker says they will. 

While there are lots of shooters that can 
use a light gun one day and a heavy one 
the next day, there are other experienced 
gunners that would not attempt such a thing. 

I can’t see why they need a small-bore 
now, and needed larger ones twenty and 
thirty years ago. In bow-and-arrow days 
they killed deer and other big game, now 
they need a rifle that will shoot as far as 
they can see, because the game is more 
hunted and therefore wilder. The same 
with the smaller game. You wouldn’t think 
of trying to kill a grizzly bear with a .22 
rifle because they used to do it with a .32, 
.35, etc. The hide is just as tough as it 
used to be, and so with all other game that 
is hunted with the shotgun. 


As we were referring to the use of sev- 
eral different guns, the question is not in the 
price of the gun, as they are much cheaper 
than they used to be. But, can you adapt 
yourself to using several different sizes? It 
is a common thing to hear an amateur 
hunter say, after a miss, “I wish I had the 
gun I used to shoot.” 

The 20-gauge has the advantage of we'ght 
of gun and ammunition, good for boys and 
women, also men that tire of carrying a 
7-pound gun. All men are not bui'‘t alike 
and one particular arm would not suit all, 
even if their theories were the same. 

If Mr. Petersen will investigate close 
enough he will find out that the manufac- 
turers are boosting the 20-gauge guns and 
thus reap a big harvest. 

Young shooters, don’t be misled and think 
the 20-gauge will do the work of a 12-gauge. 
Some of us want to do trapshooting and use 
the same gun in the field with other barrels. 
The 12-gauge will make clean kil!s. 

Billett, IL. J. Kwyicurt. 

Removing Lead from Rifle Barrels 

Will you p'ease tell me how to remove 
lead from a 22-caliber rifle, as I have one 
that is leaded. I am a reader of Fietp anp 
STREAM. 

Auburn, Ind. M. A. STEELE. 

REPLY 
September 1, 1910. 

Replying to your inquiry of August 22nd, 
we would recommend your writing Mr. 
W. A. Ballard, Springfield, Mass., who man- 
ufacturers a lead remover which is said to 
be very effective-—Enrror. 

Accuracy of Automatic Pistols 

I am sending you a reproduction of a 23%- 
inch bull’s eye showing the results I obtained 
with the Savage Automatic, at a range of 45 
feet, rapid fire, under most unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

This was done with the regular 32-caliber 
Savage automatic pistol. It occurred about 
four o’clock in the afternoon in a basement, 
which was not in any way fitted for shoot- 
ing purposes. This cellar, for that is all it 
really was, was very poorly lighted, the light 
being admitted through small windows and 
the remainder of the light being from small 
16-candlepower lamps. The shooting was 
witnessed by several individuals, who were 
greatly amazed with the accuracy of this par- 
ticular arm, they being under the impression 
that the average automatic pistol was inac- 
curate. 

As a matter of fact I have found that per- 
sons with a very little practice can, with an 
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arm of this kind, with its natural pointing 
propensities, straight trigger pull and firm 
gtip, make a much better score than with 
the average revolver; that I have 
proven to my own satisfaction time and time 
again. 

It appears to me that unfavorab'e crit!- 
cism that I have heard on the automatic 
pistol is principally due to unfamiliarity with 
this gun, as it is easily proven that whi'e 
not a target arm, this little p‘stol. for pro- 
tective purposes, is in a class by itself. 


New York City. A. C. BERNMAN. 


a point 


Missouri “Shows Us” 

Every little while we hear something new 
about this fine country of ours, and its al- 
most limitless resources. We give little 
heed to the wheat reports from Kansas or 
the corn results in Jowa, but when we hear 
that Missouri has arrived, leading all other 
except lake States with its catch of fresh- 
water fish in 1909, we are, naturally, a bit 
surprised. Missouri has heretofore been as- 
sociated in our minds chiefly for its mules 
and its “Mysterious Stranger.” 

The report from which this interesting in- 
formation is derived refers to the activi- 
ties of professional fishermen and shows that 
their catch for the year was 7,308,610 pounds 
of fish, eels, turtles, frogs and terrapin, val- 
ued at $3c8,278. The suspicion attaching to 
reports of catches of private or non-pro- 
fessional fishermen precludes any reference 
to their achievements. 

In Missouri’s Blue Book for 1910, not yet 
from the printer’s hands, J. C. A. Hiller, 
Commissioner of Labor, gives a chapter to 


fishing. The State has, Mr. Hiller says, 
more miles of navigable rivers than any 
State in the Union, and in addition has 
many fast or slow-running streams like the 
little River, Moreau, Meramec, James, 
Platte, Flat, Osage, Gasconda, Current, 
White, Salt, Black, Chariton, Mussel, all 


teeming with game fish. Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas and Kentucky have many miles of riv- 
ers, but their combined fishery totals scarcely 
equal Missouri’s. 

Professional fishermen of Missouri do 
their work chiefly in the Missouri and the 
Mississippi, and in the overflow’ sections 
along the Little River in Dunklin, Pemiscot 
and New Madrid counties, leaving the other 
streams and small lakes to tne semi-profes- 
sionals and sportsmen. 

Sportsmen will hear with regret that Ger- 
man carp predominate in Missouri’s yearly 
catch, running about 2,800,000 pounds, val- 
ted at $100,000. Catfish and bullheads come 


next, amounting to 1,300,000 a year, worth 
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$55,560. 3uffalo, running 1,150,000 pounds 
annually, worth about $34.500, come third 
Other species common to Missouri are black 
sunfish (bream), crappies, dog fish, 
drum, eels, paddle, pike, pike perch, sturgeon 
Frogs, turtles and terrapin must 


bass, 


and suckers. 
also be included because they add thousands 
of dollars to the annual income of the pro- 
fessionals. 


The advance figures of Archiba'd T. Ed- 
monston, supervising statistician for the 
catch of 1909 professionals—give this re- 
sult: 

Fish + +7,139,592 $270,177 
Frogs Tere 70,515 17,628 
Turtles and terrapin... 98,503 20,473 
Shens. GING, Giccccss sence 17,718 

TOA” SkSaticsnaes 7,308,610 $325,906 


Not so bad for Missouri, is it? 
Huguenot Beaver Colonies 
Only a short distance from Huguenot, 
N. Y., two colonies of beavers are busily 
engaged in erecting dams in streams. In 
the Co'd Brook, between the O. & W. tracks 


and the Neversink River, a dam is con- 
structed on the land of Mrs. A. E. Godef- 
froy, near the Spring House. This one is 
from twelve to fifteen feet wide, and the 
manner of construction is so perfect that 
all who have seen the dam are amazed 
at the workmanship of these animals. The 
beavers cut down black birch along the 


brook and floated them to the point where 
the dam was to be made. The trees were 
gnawed into lengths about three feet long 
and these were fastened in the bottom of 
the brook, slanting upward. The little ani- 
mals covered the upper side of the logs with 
fine brush, moss and mud so closely that no 
water could penetrate the dam. One of the 
animals was seen only a week ago. Mr. 
Shrub Sarine, who was working in the corn- 
fields of Mrs. Charles Stretch, went quietly 
to the brook and saw a good-sized beaver 
swimming up the stream. As as_ his 
presence was noted by the anima!, it disap- 
peared under the surface of the water. Dur- 
ing recent high water a large stick cut by 
the beavers floated down the brook on the 
land of Mr. C. J. Van Inwegen. Mr. Eli 
Coddington secured the stick and some chips 
cut off by these animals. Mr. John C. Van 
Inwegen, at his store on Pike street, has a 
large section of a cut down by the 
beavers. 

The second colony of beavers are work- 
ing in the Neversink River along the land 
of Mr. Benjamin Swartwout. At this place 


soon 
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poplar trees, ten inches in diameter, have 
been cut down. Beavers are animals that 
have become rare, especial'y in this section. 
They are protected by the Stace Game Laws 
and a heavy penalty is attached to the in- 
juring of the anima!s or destroying of their 
dams. 


A Corroboration 
Mr. A. E. Godeffroy. 

Dear Sir: I am delighted to know that 
the stories I had previously heard of this 
beaver colony are true. The possession of 
such a colony, in these awful days of animal 
extermination, is something to be proud of, 
and I hope that you will protect it, even 
at the point of a bayonet, if necessary. If 
you will post notices on each side of the 
beaver dam, stating that anyone interfering 
with those animals will be shot you will 
oblige me very much. 

For several years past it has been related, 
to the shame of the French nation, that a 
few years ago, when a beaver colony was 
discovered in the upper waters of the River 
Seine, the peasants who made the discovery 
ignorantly and brutally killed atl the ani- 
mals with their pitchforks. I am glad that 
these beavers have colonized under better 
auspices than that. Don’t disturb them for 
anybody, or for any purpose. Don’t let any- 
one tempt you to capture any of them. Very 
soon the newspaper correspondents and nat- 
uralists will be making pilgrimages to 
Neversink Lodge, to photograph the beaver 
works and ask a thousand questions about 
the anima!s. I am going to send to the 
editor of Fretp AND StreEAM the clipping that 
you enclosed in your letter—which, coming 
as it does from you, we have every rea- 
son to believe is properly endorsed. 

Each year I wish you would send me at 
least a few lines of information regarding 
the prosperity of the colony. 

W. T. Hornapay, Director. 


N. Y. Zoological Society. 


About the Gray Squirrel 

Referring to the article on gray squirrels 
by Dr. W. T. Hornaday in the August issue 
of Fretp AND Stream, I respectfully take 
exception to some of the statements con- 
tained therein. 

While admitting that in sections the gray 
squirrel is not as plentiful as formerly, from 
personal observation I know positively it is 
far more plentiful than Dr. Hornaday would 
lead us to believe, and his statement that 
“during the past thirty years I have roamed 
the woods of this State in many widely sep- 


arated localities—the Adirondacks, Catskills, 
Western New York and elsewhere—and I 
never yet have seen even one wild gray 
squirrel outside a city park,” is, to say the 
least, very remarkable for a man of Dr. 
Hornaday’s reputation as a naturalist to 
make. 

All of my observations have been con- 
fined to Long Island and the lower coun- 
ties of our State, and I find that wherever 
the proper conditions prevail—that is, food 
and the right kind of tree growth—gray 
squirrels can be found in more or less num- 
bers. I have never hunted the Adirondacks 
nor the Catskills, but have been quite close 
to the southern edge of the latter, and there 
had no trouble in finding gray squirrels 
when I wanted to. 

Before proceeding further I wish to state 
that the gray squirrel in the wild state is 
an entirely different proposition to the grace- 
ful little animal found in our city parks, and 
to be successful in its pursuit the hunter 
must have a thorough knowledge of its hab- 
its and match his skill against its wits. In 
its wild state the mature gray squirrel is 
the equal cf any wild creature we have in 
craftiness and ability to take care of itself, 
and, although it is a number of years since 
I have hunted it, I consider its pursuit as 
enjoyable a pastime as any field sport with 
which I am familiar, and some of my pleas- 
antest recollections are of such trips. 

I have always regarded the gray squirrel 
as one of the prettiest of our wild creatures, 
and in our city parks they are extremely in- 
teresting to watch, but the farmer and the 
naturalist know that in the wild state they 
are amongst the most destructive of our 
small animals, destroying the eggs and young 
of many birds, and also great quantities of 
corn and other grain, as well as damaging 
the farmer’s outbuildings, corn cribs, etc. 
Many a day have I been requested by a 
farmer to come up to his barn and kill off 
the squirrels that had become a nuisance to 
him. With this as with everything else 
there are two sides to the question, and, 
before getting the city boys, who have 1 
seen a squirrel except in a city park, to siar 
an agitation for a perpetual close season, | 
would suggest that you get the views of 
farmers and sportsmen in general. 

As to the quality of a squirrel’s flesh as 
an article of food, while I never eat any- 
thing in the game line except a quail or a 
piece of grouse once or twice a season, I 
can testify that many of my acquaintances 
consider the squirrel a dainty morsel, and 
during the hunting season I am regular'y 
importuned by friends to bring them a pair 
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of squirrels, so that this must be looked 
upon as a matter of indiviaual taste. By 
epicures the woodcock is considered a deli- 
cate morsel, but, although I kill many of 
them each year, I have never tasted their 
flesh and cannot be induced to do so. In 
this respect I am weil conten: to be a stall- 
fed American, depending on beef, mutton 
and pou'try when I crave animal food. 

As to the protection and propagation of 
game birds and animals, every sportsman 
knows the shotgun is a deadly enemy and 
annually takes a heavy toll from the ranks 
of our game, but to this question a'so there 
are two sides and it is just as selfish and 
inconsiderate for the naturalist to ask that 
all living creatures be protected as it is for 
the gunner to wish to destroy same. Some-e 
where in between these extremes there must 
be a common ground where the naturalist 
and the sportsman can meet and sett!e this 
question in an equitable manner; it is not 
fair that either side rush to the legislature 
and demand that its ideas only be carried 
out. The naturalist and the sportsman must 
meet and discuss this question, otherwise we 
will continually be pu'ling at cross-purposes 
ins'ead of meeting each other in a spirit of 
good fellowship. 

In this matter of the protection and pro- 
pagation of game, sentiment shou'd receive 
10 consideration whatsoever; hard, practi- 
cal sense only should prevail, and the sooner 
the sportsman is educated up to this view- 
point the better it will be for his interests 
and that of game in general. Of late senti- 
ment has had altogether too much sway in 
the formulation of our! game laws, and 
practical sense too litt!e. As a naturalist | 
admire all things in nature—birds of prey, 
predatory animals, poisonous insects, etc., 
and even the fungous growths on trees are 
all interesting in their way—but, as a sports- 
man, I long ago realized that certain wild 
creatures must be destroyed entirely or their 
numbers reduced to a minimum, if our game 
birds and animals are to prosper. In this 
respect the sportsman must take the view of 
the farmer who raises stock and poultry, and 
who, to protect his own interests, wars upon 
everything that injures or destroys his stock 
or pou!try. 

With the exception of a few remote sec- 
tions of this country there is no longer any 
need to depend on our wild creatures for 
our food supply; it is no longer a question 
of killing the same or starving to death; 
but to my mind it is just as cruel and just 
as wrong to raise cattle, sheep and pou!try 
to be killed for food as it is to kill wi'd 
birds and wild animals for the same purpose. 


I may be prejudiced and may view this ques- 
tion from a biased standpomt, but to my 
way of thinking there is no difference. In 
nature everything preys upon something else 
plants live upon plants, msects upon in- 
sects, and animals upon animals; and under 
the natural laws it can be no crime for man 
to live upon the lower creatures. The de- 
struction of our useful wild creatures only 
becomes a crime- when they are not made 
ise of. Every sportsman will seek to pro- 
tect any species of bird or animal when it is 
growing scarce or in danger of extermina- 
tion, but of late this cry for protection has 
taken the form of a hysteria and is not war- 
ranted by the facts. With the exception 
of some of our migratory game birds, the 
supply of our game birds and animals can 
be regulated almost at will, and to gain this 
end practical methods must be adopted. 

Sentiment was responsible for the intro- 
duction of the English sparrow, which has 
become a serious pest, and which in the 
very near future will cost this and other 
States many thousands of dollars to be rid 
of, for destroy it we must if we are to 
protect our native birds. Senument is also 
responsib'e for the introduction of the star- 
ling, which now bids fair to become as 
great a nuisance as the sparrow. 

Naturalists and ornithologists are contin 
ually harping on the great destruction done 
by the gun, but how rarely do they suggest 
means for curbing the natural enemies of 
h'rd-life. Our swallows, one of the most 
useful and interesting of our native birds, 
have practically been driven away from this 
section of the country by the English spar 
row, yet our ornithologists are strangely 
silent on this subject. This is a'so the case 
with the martin, common but a few years 
ago and now rarely seen. 

Squirrels have become scarce in many sec- 
tions because all of the nut-bearing trees— 
chestnuts, hickories, walnuts, etc., have been 
cut off, thus destroying their principal supply 
of food for the winter. Wherever you find 
hickories and walnuts there also will you 
find gray squirrels, unless their na‘ural ene- 
mies, the red squirrels and hawks—the red- 
tailed hawk in particular—have become too 
active. Kill off these latter and induce the 
farmer to plant nut-bearing trees, and in a 
few years, in spite of the gun, you will find 
gray squirrels again on the increase. But a 
word of advice—don’t tell the farmer why 
you want him to plant nut-bearing trees. If 
you do, he may not only flatly refuse to do 
so, but in all probability will use some un- 
pleasant language. 


Jamaica, L. I. Joun H. HENoprickson. 


~ 
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The International Fly and Bait Casting 
Tournament 

The Fourth Annual International Fly and 
Bait-Casting Tournament of the National 
\ssociation of Scientific Angling Clubs was 
eld in Chicago on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, August 18, 19 and 20. The tour- 
nament given jointiy by the four Chicago 
clubs, the Anglers Casting Club, the Illinois 
Casting Club, the Chicago Fly-Casting Club 
and the North Shore Casting Club, was held 
at the Anglers’ Poo! in Garfield Park and 
proved to be a record-breaker. While the 
entries in some of the events were not as 
many as last year, the character of the cast- 
ing was the best that has been seen since 
the establishing of tournament casting. In 
seven of the nine events the previous inter- 
national records were broken. 

In the Light Tack!e Distance Fly, Fred N. 
Peet, of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, was 
high man with 102 feet, beating the former 
record of 95 feet (his own), established 
since the international tournaments, under 
the auspices of the national association. 

In Accuracy Fiy, T. A. Forsyth, of the 
North Shore Casting Club, made the re- 
markable record of 99 13-15 per cent; and 
five other casters scored over 99 per cent. 





Aeroplane View of Angler’s Pool. 


W. H. Ball, of the Illinois Casting Club, 
eclipsed former records in the Accuracy 
Quarter-Ounce Bait with 99.5 per cent; and 
eight other competitors scored 99 per cent 
or better. 

In the Distance Quarter-Ounce, B. F. Fle- 
gel, of the Racine Fly-Casting Club, easily 
cutstripped all other contestants with an 
average in five casts of 148 feet 7 3-5 inches, 
his longest cast 162 feet 9 inches, estabiish- 
i.g two records. 

The Salmon Fly was another  recerd- 
breaker. W. H. Ball scored 140% feet, the 
longest cast ever recorded with a 15-foot 
rod; and five other casters had scores above 
the previous amateur record. 

D. F. Beatty, of the Chicago Fly-Casting 
Club, net a new mark in the Accuracy Half- 
Ounce Bait with a score of 99.5 per cent 

In the Distance Half-Ounce Bait, B. F 





Dry Fly Accuracy Event. 
legel was winner again, with an average 
of 203 feet 9 4-5 inches, and the longest cast 
of 215 feet 2 inches, both new amateur rec- 
ords for the international tournaments. 

Representatives from the fol'owing clubs 
were present and competed in the various 
events: the Cincinnati Casting Ciub, the 
Anglers Club of Kansas City, the Kansas 
City Fly and Bait-Casting Club, the Orange 
(N. J.) Rod Club, the Anglers Club of New 
York, the Elgin (Ill.) Angiers Club, the 
Newark Fly and Bait-Casting Club, the 
Anglers Club of Milwaukee, the St. Louis 
Fiy and Bait-Casting Club, the Racine Fly 
Casting Club, the Grand Rapids Fly-Casting 
Club, the Kalamazoo Fly and Bait-Casting 
Club, and many of the members of the four 
Chicago clubs 

The following events were contested: 

Event No. 1—Light Tackle Dry Fly Ac- 
curacy, 5-ounce rods, 3% ounce allowance, 
three casts at each one of 30-inch rings at 
20, 2734, 35, 42% and 50 feet distance. A 
cast within the ring scores perfect, for every 
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foot or fraction of a foot from the ring one 
demerit is charged, and for every sunk fly 
one demerit. The sum of the demerits, di- 
vided by the number of casts, constitutes the 
demerit per cent which, subtracted from 100, 
establishes the score of the contestant. Nine- 
teen entries, seventeen contestants. 








SCORES. 

Demerits. Per Cent. 

Pe ee ere 13 99 2/15 

¥: | ieee 14 99 1/5 
. A. Forsyth 16 98 14/15 
r HH. Bellows 19 98 11/15 
ee EE. Wo dtidawesedeaneas 19 98 11/15 
Ps ie PE vc wes 20 98 10/15 
N. C. Heston ... 21 98 9/15 
L. S. Darling 26 98 4/15 
Dis de POUR. ccccccucesees 27 98 3/15 
Be CE bose et ceneser 27 98 3/15 
aa oer 27 98 3/15 
[OS *— are 27 98 3/15 
eS errr re 28 98 2/15 
De. CC. C. Doevrebester .ccccces 28 98 2/18” 
Tt, Gee aieGtleaasskowaae'es 32 97 13/15 
Be Be BOTY cevecccvcvecese 33 7 12/15 
i. EE, sukcenderneuwsirance 53 86 7/15 


Event No. 2—Light Tackle Distance Fly, 
5-ounce rods, 34 ounce allowance. Each 
contestant allowed ten minutes. Fourteen 
entries, thirteen contestants. 

SCORES. 


Feet Feet 
eS ae eee —Eeaae S4 
ee ee sae SB J. J. Seeber oc cccces 82 
[ope eS OT. A. Peragth oss 81 
John Waddell ...... SS A. 5. TET oc00006 81 
I. H. Bellows ...... 87 L. E. De Garmo.... 80 
J. M. Bramhall .... 87 J. E. Amman ...... 79 
Ti. We. POPee 2. cs00 84 


Event No. 3—Accuracy Fly, 8%-ounce, 
11-foot rods. Five casts at each of three 
2o-inch rings located at 50, 55 and 60 feet 
from the casting platform. When the fly 
talls inside the ring, the cast shall be scored 
perfect; for each foot or fraction of a foot 
cutside the ring a demerit of one shal! be 
made. The sum total of demerits divided 
by the number of casts shall constitute the 
demerit per cent, which, deducted from 100, 
shall be the percentage. Twenty-five entries. 

SCORES. 
Demerits. Per Cent. 





a Se eer 99 13/15 
Se Sp ener 99 10/15 
SS eer eee 8 99 7/15 
Fa  rere 11 99 4/15 
OD RSS ee eee 12 99 3/15 
A Ser eee ee 14 99 1/15 
es I I is iris, cr e-6' ane eta 18 98 12/15 
Sk ere 18 98 12/15 
| eee 19 98 11/15 
Re eer ere 21 98 9/15 
Bes Bis. BENGE. 6sceccevcsvveses 21 98 9/15 
ee eer ae 23 98 7/15 
he eee ee 23 98 7/15 
errr 24 98 6/15 
ee errr ere 24 98 6/15 
L. E. De Garmo 25 98 5/15 
G. Hinterleitner 27 98 3/15 
C. F. Beowm .ccccccccccccces 29 98 1/15 
Dr. Dorchester 30 98 

J. G. Hollingsworth ........ 30 98 

Se Se errr 81 97 14/15 
Dy Te EE ee deseresecssrcse 32 97 13/15 
A. J. Wintringham ........ 32 97 13/15 
J. W. Bramhall] ...-.cccccees 40 97 5/15 
B,J. SOOM cic vecccsccccccwe 41 97 4/15 


Event No. 


(Heavy 
Tackle). Each contestant allowed ten min- 
utes. Twelvé- entries. 


4—Distance Fly 


SCORES. 

Feet 
a eae 117 J, E. Amman 
Le Be DTMOE occece 111 John Waddell 
I. H. Bellows...... 105 -H. D. Willis..... 
WY. Th, Welbetece cee 103 H. W. Perce 





L. E. De Garmo.... 102 
J. W. Bramhall..,.. 101 
Event No. “5—Accuracy Quarter-Ounce 
Bait, two casts at each-of 60, 70, 75, 80 feet 
distances, ten-casts in all. A cast inside the 
center ring is scored perfect; for every foot 
or fraction of a foot outside the center a 
demerit of one is charged. The sum of 
demerits divided by the number of casts con- 
stitutes the demerit per cent, which, sub- 
tracted from 100, establishes the score. 
Forty-eight entries, forty-six competitors 


T. A. Forsyth 


SCORES. 

Demerits Demerits 

La = ee 6 Geo. A. Hinterleitner 19 
Wm. Stanley ...... eS OS eee 19 
Re ee een 7 L. E. De Garmo.... 20 
J. W. Brambhall.... 7 Theo. Nordholm.... 19 
J. M. Ranney ..... 8 W. W. McFarlin.... 22 
A. D. Whitby...... S €C. BP. Ciliecd....... 23 
Sterling Cramer ... O .2 Se  we'cons 23 
C. B. Nordholm.... 10 H. W. Perce ...... 24 
Ee Is BOE esccce 10 Chas. S. Sheldon.... 24 
DF. Tete .cccce DS. Se BOE vccceses 24 
J. E. Amman ...... SD PF. H.. FPOe ccccccves 25 
Fred Kleinfeldt ..... 13 H. J. Hokamp...... 26 
. C. Nicholson.... 13 I. H. Bellows....... 27 
iy Cy CI 0600-00 a Fs DP. Wille ..ccce 27 
C.. 3... BOs cas UT. A. Forsyth...... 28 
E. R. Letterman.... 15 O. E. Becker ...... 29 
Ws Es Gs <a.< cos 15 Fred Eggebrecht.... 30 
| OS ee 7 &. Dh. Beet c.os< 35 
D. Kernaghan .... 16 H. Hemminghaus ... 35 
A. J. Winteringham. 17 H. W. Hutchins.... 38 
E. K. Pierson ...... Te Te. We BOS: xcs cccss 43 
By ae ps a.o-0r0-00 18 H. A. Newkirk ... 66 
: Ci Wee 2 bb5e0 18 H. F. Mardorf .... 85 


Event No. 6—Distance Quarter-Ounce 
Bait, average five casts. Thirty entr’es, three 
contestants withdrew. 





SCORES. Longest Cast 
Per Cent. Ft. =. 
Bs ts I rei es alee aim 8.7% 162 
Ae OR ee ee 151 H 
oy EET “win ccnp pee ib.a aw oa 146 2 
A. J. Winteringham ........ 151 6 
Fred, Kleinfeldt .......s000. 137 
ap Serer ee 157 
eae 137 10 
i Une <6skesensescess 137 7 
Di is PE caccecennceesens 137 7 
Sr 144 2 
pe Ee ee ee 144 4 
Se ee 140 «66 
Ge SEER wecwcenences 152 6 
c. Be Rameeeer o.. o850:050 144 4 
OS = . aaa 138 7 
Se Saree 1388 7 
So Serer 136 4 
le gE rr eae 134 7 
CS eee 113 10 
ERE 144 3 
SO ner sr 130 11 
Ws Be EE nid0wss 0:6-0n ess 0% 129 10 
rere Tee : 133 9 
SO errr etre 63.7% 144 
Dy. Fi OE. svc vcsescovces 87.3% 142 4 
C. EB. Lingenfelter ...55+..«. 84.345 214 4 
TZ. Ms PR: decnces mene be 42.6 125 
J. Winteringham, F. G. Hollingsworth, W. L. 


Reci and F. P. Naylor, withdrew. 
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Event No. 74%4Salmon Fly, 15-foot rods. 
Each contestant allowed ten minutes in 
which to score. Fourteen entries, thirteen 
contestants. 


SCORES. 


Feet Feet 

=. 2 eee 140% T. A. Forsyth .... 125 
L. E. De Garmo. 135 I. H. Bellows .... 120 
B. W, BeiRe ccccces 13 Ae ae 119 
3s Be «sone 132 John Waddell .... 113 
L. S. Darling .... 128 5. Js DOEMRT cesses 110 
PE WEDS c0ns 126 H. W. Perce .... 100 
J. E. Amman .... 126 


Event No. 8—Accuracy Half-Ounce Bait. 
Two casts at each distance of 60, 70, 80, 90, 
100 feet. Casts in center ring scored perfect, 
a demerit of one charged for cvery foot or 
fraction of a foot outside the center ring. 
The sum of the demerits divided by the 
number of casts constitutes the demerit per 
cent, which is subtracted from 100 to find 
the caster’s score. Sixty entries. 


Demerits Demerits 
DF, Bee cccsae 5 Theo. Dernberger ... 2 
J. W. Bramhall .... 9 H. J. Hokamp ..... 24 
a= Seer 11 F. Eggebrecht ..... 24 
Sterling Cramer .... 11 W. L. Liddell .... 24 
GO. 3, LOO .6cces it E. K. Pierson ...... 25 
Bh, Ws BRC ccesce a 3. 2, DE évscens 25 
Wm. Stanley ...... | a eee 25 
A. D. Whitey..ccee ae Py Be BE cicccsnae 26 
L. E. De Garmo. 16 H. F. Mardorf ..... 26 
os Ge BOE: ccveceee 16 F. W. Heminghaus. 27 
 <. Deeeet..ce BF FT F. Fee 200s. 27 
Theo. Nordholm .... 18 Schoenlaub ........ 27 
D. Kernaghan ..... Die B. Se cnoevcsec 28 
ee ee ES Pee 35 
CO. &. Becket .<ces 19 H. A. Newkirk .... 36 
I, H. Bellows. ...0. SP A. EC onccces 37 
Wes Ms SD 90052008 20 H.W. Hutchins .... 41 
J = CU OP Fee as.ces% 41 
Sie Ie BER cntvees 20 Geo. A. Hinterleitner 46 
1. M. Ranney ...... 21 Agnes Nordholm.... 46 
. Be BOO ob sso 75 Be. Bh Wee cesccce 48 
W. W. McFarlin Se: By We ME o.c000< 52 
7. Ee ERROR ccccee 21 L. S. Darling ...... 55 
eS 21 H. R. Winfield ..... 55 
A. I. Wintringham.. 22 B. F. Burke........ 61 
7. Ey POE: n0:4:030 22 C. B. Nordholm .... 80 
E. R. Letterman.... 22 


Event No. 9—Distance Half-Ounce Bait. 
Average five casts. 
SCORES. 
Longest Cast 





Per Cent. Ft. In 
Se eee 203.7% 215 2 
Rss Mes Be GHOSE ccc nccccccs 176.10% 187 
= eer ee 169.346 182 9 
Theo. Nordholm ............ 168.4% 178 10 
i ey EE 66 sdees cuscscen j § 167 3 
SS ee 201 
SO eee 163 3 
Ms A ie nace aawieds 55.9% 179 3 
ee Rr 155.2% 168 3 
SS Se 0 Ree eee 149.1 162 2 
i 2 eee 144.3% 156 2 
BE ore rer 143.10% 214 
B.S ME 5 odecbeasnesinns 142.74 184 10 
ye Mi SND 0656s cenawe 140.9% 199 8 
i, EE iGuidade cewae ous 140.3% 160 8 
Se ee whndn ee sdnea eens 138.11% 182 1 
ye eer 103.536 168 10 
De Ee, ME vcctccrassenne 103.44 157 5 
Fred Kleinfeldt ..........0.- 102.346 144 ll 
eR ere eee 92.1% 169 7 
are 62.9% 154 10 
Ch. it DE ocr ceceucewes ce 51.245 130 
Ce, ae NS ee besneneaesee 51.2 134 10 
a errr ee 17.3 86 5 


Open Seasons for Game 

The tables on the pages following show 
the open seasons for game in the United 
States and Canada, arranged on a uniform 
plan. The first date of the open season and 
the first date of the close season are given, 
so that CLOSE SEASONS MAY BE 
FOUND BY REVERSING THE DATES. 
When the season is closed for several years 
the first date on which shooting is permitted, 
as Oct. I, 1913, appears in the table. A few 
unimportant species and the numerous local 
exceptions in Maine, New York, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Washington, and Oregon have been 
omitted. The State laws of Maryland and 
the most general of the county laws of 
North Carolina have been followed. AM 
the omitted seasons are published in Farm- 
ers’ Builetin No. 418, “Game Laws for 1910,” 
except the county seasons of Maryland and 
North Carolina, which are published in Post- 
ers No. 22 and 23 of the Bio'ogical Survey 
These publications may be had free on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The tab!es were comp‘led by 
Henry Oldys and C. E. Brewster, of the Bio- 
logical Survey, and are rewritten and re- 
vised to August 15, IQIO. 

Reference signs used in the table are: 

*Laws of 1910 not received. **Local sea- 
sons not included. Certain species {Males 
on'y. 

The term rabbit includes “hare” of the 
Canadian laws; quail, the bird known as 
“partridge” in the South; grouse includes 
Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed 
grouse (known as “partridge” in the North 
and “pheasant” in the South), and all other 
members of the family except prairie chick- 
ens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; introduced 
pheasant is restricted to the Old World 
pheasants; and goose includes “brant.” 

States are arranged geographically and 
grouped according to the Hat'lock Code. 
Italic letters refer to special laws, as follows: 

a ADDITIONAL OpeN SEAsons.—Big Game: 
Unorganized Territories, July 15-Oct. I 
Caribou: Newfoundland, Aug. 1-Oct. 1. 
Squirrel: Kentucky, June 15-Sept. 15; A‘a- 
bama, May 15-June 15. Wild turkeyt: Okla- 
homa, Mar. 15-Apr. 15. Woodcock: Mary- 
land, July 1-Aug. 1. Plover, rail: Ohio, 
Mar. 1-Apr. 21. Plover, curlew, snipe, and 
other wading, marsh, and shore birds: Col- 
orado, Mar. 1-Apr. 16. Snipe: New Jersey, 
Mar. 1-May 1 (Wilson snipe only); Ohio, 
Mar. 1-Apr. 21; Michigan, Mar. 2-Apr. 26. 
Duck, goose, swan: Ohio, Mar. 1-Apr. 21; 
Michigan (bluebill, butterball, canvasback, 
pintail, redhead, spoonbill, whistler, widgeon, 











and sawbill ducks, goose, brant), Mar. 
Apr. 26. 

b New Jersey.—The northern section in- 
cludes the Io counties of Bergen, Essex, 
Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, Somer- 
set, Sussex, Union, and Warren; the south- 
ern section the remaining counties in the 
State. 

c District oF CotumBia.—Hunting prohib- 
ited except on the marshes of the Eastern 
Branch north of the Anacostia Bridge and 
on the Virginia shore of the Potomac. 

d Vircinta.—Squirrel: Alexandria County. 
Sept. 1, 1910; Brunswick and Greenesville 
counties, Nov. 1-Feb. 1; Isle of Wight and 
Southampton counties, Sept. 1-Jan. 15. Quail, 
grouse, wild turkey, woodcock west of Blue 
Ridge, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. Dove, Brunswick, and 
Greenesville counties, Aug. 15-Jan_ 15. 

e InpDIANA.—Hunting any game except wa- 
terfowl prohibited Oct. 1-Nov. 10 (Laws of 
1905, ch. 169, sec. 608). 

f British Cotumpia.—No open season for 
grouse, ptarmigan, or ducks south of lat. 55° 
Lieutenant-governor in council authorized to 
fix the seasons by proclamation on these 
birds, and also on Columbian deer, quail, 
partridges, pheasants, snipe, and geese. 

g Deer.—Maine: Applies to Aroostook, 
Franklin, Hancock, Oxford, Penobscot, Pis- 
cataquis, Somerset, and Washington coun- 
ties. Season Oct. 1-Nov. 1 in Androscoggin 
County; Nov. 1-Dec. 1 in other counties, 
with local exceptions in Hancock, Knox, and 
Waldo counties. New Hampshire: Applies 
to Coos County. Season Nov. 1-Dec. 15 in 
Carroll and Grafton counties; Dec. 1-Dec. 15 
in other counties. New York: Applies to 
Adirondacks, Dutchess County, and inclosed 
parks; season in Ulster County and eight 
towns in Sullivan County and in Deer Park, 
Orange County, Oct. 16-Nov. 1. Maryland: 
Season Nov. to-Jan. 1 in Allegany County; 
Sept. 1-Jan. 2 in Baltimore County; Nov. 1- 
Jan. 2 in Washington County; Oct. 1-Jan. 
1 in Garrett County. Massachusetts: Sea- 
son Novy, 21-27 in Berkshire, Franklin, Hamp- 
den, Hampshire, and Worcester counties. 
Michigan: No open season in Arenac, Bay, 
3enzie, Cheboygan, Emmet, and Leelanau 
counties and on Bois Blanc Island, Macki- 
nac County. Wisconsin: Applies to Pierce, 
Dunn, Eau Claire, Trempealeau, Jackson, 
Juneau, Wood, Marathon, Langlade, Oconto 
and all counties north. South Carolina: 
Season Aug. 1-Feb. 1 in Berkeley County. 
Oregon: Season Sept. 15-Nov. 1 in Wallowa, 
Union, Baker, Malheur, Umatilla, Grant, and 
Harney counties. Virginia: Season Oct. I- 
Feb. 1 in Brunswick and Greenesville coun- 
ties. British Columbia: Columbian deer 


Ny 
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Sept. 15-Dec. 16. Quebec: Season Oct. I- 
Dec. 1 in Ottawa and Pontiac counties 

h Moose anp Cartpou.—Alaska, north of 
lat. 62°, Aug. 1-Dec. 11; caribou on the 
Kenai Peninsula, Aug. 20, 1912. Ontario, 
south of the Canadian Pacific R. R., between 
Mattawa and Manitoba boundary, Nov. I- 
Nov. 16. Quebec: Moose, Oct. 1-Dec. 1 in 
Ottawa and Pontiac counties. Nova Scotia, 
moose in Cape Breton Oct. I, I915. 

i ELK AND SHEEP.—IVyoming, only in Car- 
bon, Fremont, Uinta, and parts of Big Horn 
and Park counties. 

j Sueep.—Alaska, north of lat. 62°, Aug. 
2-Dec. 11. British Columbia, south of the 
Canadian Pacific R. R., between the coast 
and the Columbia River, from Revelstoke to 
the International Boundary. 

k Rappit.—Connecticut: Dec. 1-Jan. 15 
hunting permitted only with dogs and fer- 
rets; West Virginia, only in Brooke, Han- 
cock, Harrison, Marion, Marshall, and Ohio 
counties. 

1 SqurrreL.—Arkansas, May 1-Dec. 1 in 
Lee, Monroe, Phillips, and St. Francis 
counties. 

m QuaiL.—Oregon, season east of Cas- 
cades in 7 counties, Oct. 15, 1913. 

n PLover.—Pennsylvania, law applies to up- 
land p‘over only. Separate seasons for up- 
land plover as follows: Vermont, Aug. 1, 
1915; Massachusetts, July 15, 1915 (no sea- 
son for killdeer or piping plover) ; New Jer- 
sey, Aug. 1-Oct. 1; Louisiana, July 1-Apr. 1; 
Manitoba, July 1-Jan. 1. 

o CurLEw, Rait.—Curlew protected under 
term “shorebirds.” Virginia, law does not 
apply to sora. 

p Ducx.—Separate seasons for blue-wing 
teal in Louisiana, Sept. 15-Apr. 1; for black 
mallard in Louisiana, Aug. 1-Mar. 1; and 
for wood duck as follows: New Hampshire 
Mar. 7, 1912; Massachusetts, Sept. 1, 1911; 
Connecticut, Sept. 1, 1919; New Jersey, Apr. 
I, 1915; New York, no open season; Vir- 
ginia, Aug. 1-Jan. 1; West Virginia, no open 
season; Tennessee, Aug. 1-Apr. 15; Louis- 
iana, Sept. 1-Mar. 1. 

q GoosE.—Separate seasons for brant as 
follows: California, Oct. 1-Feb. 15; Prince 
Edward Island, Oct. 1-June 10. 

r Bear.—Black bears protected as fur-bear- 
ing animals except Aug. 1-Apr. 1 (circular 
206, Bureau of Fisheries, Dept. of Commerce 
and Labor). 

The greater number of States now have 
laws requiring both resident and non-resident 
hunters to secure licenses. The resident fee 
is in most cases $1.00, with a trifle additional 
ior issuing. The non-resident fee varies, of 
course, in the different States. 
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Throughout the Conservation Congress 
deliberations at St. Pau!, there has been a 
strong tendency to con- 
A Lesson in fuse and annul the ef- 
Conservation forts directed towards a 
cf National better appreciation of 
Resources the struggle the nation 
will have with the prac- 
tical management and conservation of our 
forests and water courses by introducing 
the political complexities of States Rights 
into an already difficult problem. Anyihing 
affecting the welfare of a whole people is 
certainly not a state problem. The forests give 
birth to the nation’s water courses which 
flow through state after state. Are, then, 
Wyoming and Montana to be free to cut the 
forests upon which the water supply of 
Dakota and Nebraska depend? And we, the 
nation, are we not dependent upon the trees 
and water courses of those states, on the 
ene hand, for house lumber, and on the 
other for cereals? 

“If any proof were needed that forest pro- 
tection is a national duty, the recent de- 
struction of forests in the West by fire 
would supply it. Even with the aid of the 
army added to that of the forest service, the 
loss has been severe. Without either it 
would have been vastly greater.” This sen- 
tence from Col. Roosevelt’s speech at the 
Conservation Congress gives one of the 
many practical reasons why national control 
is essential. 

Mr. Hill urges in behalf of state control 
that the national government is too slew, 
too cumbersome and too distant to regulate 
the forests effectively. He chafes at the de- 
lays and at the reservation of coal and min- 
eral lands, which he would seize at once, 
There is already too much rushing into new 
resources and exploiting them by wasteful 


methods, instead of deve'oping economically 
those that we have already opened up. As 
to the government being too slow—it is the 
very thing needed. The management of 
forests is not a matter of years but of cen- 
turies. If a mistake is made, those who did 
it will have passed away and their children’s 
children come to maturity before a single 
rcvolution of the forest occurs, and the bur- 
den of the mistake will fall on them. 

The art of forestry is little known and 
less practiced in our country. We are not 
yet out of the fire-fighting stage, the swad- 
dling clothes of syiviculture. With all the 
centuries of European practice to draw 
from, it seems pitiable that we should be 
wasting time arguing over states rights, and 
the advisability of national control, when 
the quick destruction of centuries of forests 
is going on right under our eyes. Congress 
should be already appropriating the money 
and passing the laws which put our entire 
forested areas, national and private, ii a 
safe and stab!e condition, not for the pres- 
ent only but in perpetuity. 

Europe has already been through this en- 
tire question, not once but twice and three 
times. In France they had to learn the bit- 
ter lesson of deforestation in Merovingian 
times, and again after the wars of the fif- 
teenth century, and again after the French 
revolution, when the Republicans, not under- 
standing the value of the forests formerly 
conserved by the Crown, ruthlessly cut and 
slashed into them. To this day they are 
carrying on the work of restoring the rav- 
ages of that period, and one wiil find whole 
areas of sylvester pine under which are 
growing the young hardwoods, as_ these 
wasted and ruined forests are gradually 
being reclaimed. Europe arrived some time 
ago at the point when the question became 
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acute, of just-how much land could be al- 
lowed for agriculture, and how much posi- 
tively must be left in forest for the exist- 
ence of the nation. We are fast arriving at 
the same point. Is it a question for a few 
states or for a whole nation to decide? 
What we do now with the forests will be 
felt a hundred years from now by our de- 
scendants. The Paris flood can be traced to 
the Directory ravages of 17099; the flood of 
Henri IV began in the English wars and 
devastation of Edward III. 

The whole question of forestry can be 
put in a nutshell in the words: “a fair re- 
turn from the soil.” It is Nor a fair return 
from the soil to cut in one year all the tim- 
ber of a hundred“years. Only our specula- 
tive get-rich-quick e'ement would approve 
of or permit such a robbery of the soil a8 
that. In Europe no man may cut to the 
stump without explaining why to the proper 
board of agriculture, unless the area so 
treated is to be re-forested by the well- 
known methods in vogue for that kind of 
cutting. The forests are, without excep- 
tion, managed on a fair-paying business 
basis, not as a speculation. It is just as 
cheap in the end as our method of cruising 
a new forest every year, and they still re- 
tain the forests, which we do not. No more 
wood can be cut than the yearly growth in 
board feet, and the forests are not only 
patrolled and protected from fire, but are 
provided with fire and logging lanes, drain- 
age trenches, section embankments dividing 
off the trees of various ages; and they are 
all cultured by the proper mixture of species, 
rotation of crops or “revolutions,” thinning 
o1 “amelioration,” insect prevention, etc. 

It is hopeless to expect a forest once 
burned or cut down to stump to regenerate 
itself. All the valuable woods have heavy 
seeds or cones containing the seeds which 
must fall from large trees above, and the 
young plants must be protected in a humid 
forest soil during their birth and early 
years. The denuded areas are at once in- 
vaded by wing-seeded weeds, white birches, 
scrub oaks and bushes, and the soil quicklv 
becomes eroded, dry and unsuitable for 
young hardwoods or conifers. It takes 
forty years to get back a stand of oaks 
again, even by the classic European method 
of planting sylvester pines and growing 
under them the young hardwoods until big 
enough to dispense with the pines. Rough 
and ready methods of open seeding and 
even planting young trees out in the broad 
sun among thick weeds, as is often done by 
the lumber companies in return for taking 
off the whole forest, have never yet proved 


Field and Stream 








watched for 


weeded and 
twenty years or more, which is never done. 
Already the end of the white pine is in full 
sight, white oak costs double what it did 


successful unless 


twenty years ago, chestnut is fast disap- 
pearing from our forests, and the Western 
cenifers are being destroyed by fire faster 
than the worst the paper pulp companies 
have ever done. 

Every man who owns property expects, 
as a matter of-course, to pay fify cents a 
thousand each year for fire insurance, be- 
sides his town fire tax. Isn’t it about time 
that the peopte of the United States began 
to look on some such tax as essential for 
the proper fire insurance of our forests? 
We are all far more than paying the tax 
new, in increased cost of houses and rents, 
both of which are doub!e the European 
equivalents. 

An examination of the forestry map of 
the United States will show an area from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi, which is, on 
the whole, very well wooded from Canada 
to the Gulf, being seventy per cent in for- 
ests or patches of non-lumberable 
and thirty per cent given over to agricul- 
ture. From the Mississippi to the Pacific is 
a much more sparsely wooded section, he- 
cause of the great deserts and prairies. The 
proportion is hardly thirty per cent forest 
It is here that the national forests with an 
area of 46,000,000 acres have been preserved. 

European experience has shown that the 
greatest returns come from the longest revo- 
lution up to ripeness of the trees, in propor- 
tion to the superficial capital of the forests. 
The sooner the nation can say that no forest 
shall be exp!oited beyond its annual growth, 
with the money forthcoming to give them 
ar adequate firse insurance, the better for us 
all, for upon them depends the price of cer- 
cals and house-building materials. As it is 
now, the cutting is going on all over the lana 
tar in excess of the annual growth, with no 
thought of the hundred years of forest re- 
generation to come, no fire protection, and 
no sylviculture. As fifty per cent of the 
iorest area is owned by individual farmers, 
it will be the purpose of Fre_p AND STREAM 
to show, in a series of articles on European 
iorestry, how these patches of woods can be 
made a source of income, gradually changing 
the black oaks and soft woods into valuable 
white oaks, white pine and chestnut. It is 
our belief that a thorough knowledge of 
practical forestry applied to the individual’s 
property all over the country will go far to 
restore the cost of building lumber to rea- 
sonable figures and increase the national 
value of our wooded area. 


woods, 




















DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experi- 
ences. Please make your contributions as brief as possible in order that the vari- 
ety of anecdotes may be greater. The authors of the three best stories each month 
will be given a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsrnen’s pictures. 


The winners for September are W. H. Eddy, Lee Harris and A. Bleiman. 


A Scratch 

My brother-in-law and I decided to 
spend the day duck shooting on the Dela- 
ware River, and to prevent the bedding of 
large bunches of ducks outside of our de- 
coys, I took along an old .45-caliber Spring- 
field rifle. We had had several nice shots 
over our decoys, when we saw ten black 
ducks headed north, flying high and about 
200 yards from our blind. Just before they 
flew opposite us, nine of the ten circled and 
flew down the river while the other duck 
kept on its course. Seeing this, I said to 
my brother-in-law: “If Daniel Boone were 
here now I would show him how to shoot,” 
and picking up the rifle, I led the duck a 
little and fired. To my utter amazement, 
the duck dropped and I found that the bul- 
let had gone directly through its head. The 
shot was fully 300 yards, and the duck was 
going at the rate of nearly a mile a minute. 

Philadelphia, Pa. H. V. SLoan. 


Snake and Catfish 

A FEW years ago while fishing in French 
Camp Slough, I was surprised to land with 
« worm-baited hook, a monster nearly two 
feet long, having the body of a snake and 
the head of a catfish. Upon examining the 
freak closely, I found it to be a water 
snake that had tried to swallow a catfish; 
the fish had in its struggles pierced the 
suake just back of the head with both of 
ite side spurs. They were both alive when 
caught. 


Rhyolite, Nev. W. C. Rice. 


Shooting Decoys 

One day I suggested to Dick that we 
teke a short trip up the river and bag a few 
ducks if possible. After a half-hour’s hunt 
together, we separated to hunt through the 
woods along the banks. Dick followed the 
river around a sharp bend, and as he saw 
six mallards in the lee of the opposite bank 
he crawled on his hands and knees until he 
was opposite them. The idea of pot-shoot- 
ing them popped into his mind, and he took 
careful aim and fired. Three of the ducks 
instantly collapsed—and so did Dick. They 
were canvas decoys. As Dick attempted to 
run, he received a charge of No. 5’s in his 
jeans, and, howling with pain, he stopped 
and tried to pick some of the shot out. In 
the meantime, the owner of the decoys 
crossed the river and they held quite a con- 
versation, which ended in Dick’s paying a 
dollar apiece for the three birds. 

Tonkawa, Okla. LynpEN A, NEWELL. 


Goed Luck or Bad? 

I was casting for bass with a live frog 
near a large bunch of rushes, when i hap- 
pened to see a flock of tame ducks swim- 
ming near at hand, so I cast farther up to- 
wards the rushes. The frog had hardly 
touched the water when there was a commo- 
tion amongst the rushes and I began to pull 
in a large.white duck. I had a lively time 
landing my catch, which was so badly hurt 
that I had to kill it and then had to appease 
the owner. 


Great Fails, Mont. H. M. Wesser. 
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Getting My Nerves Cured 

Did it ever happen to you? If it didn’t, 
it did to me, and it happened “Just like this.” 

I went from my city home to a sanatorium 
in a New Jersey town—a short distance in 
mileage, but what a journey via the pesky 
railroad that took one there! About four 
hours to do forty miles and near New York 
City, too. Can you guess the road? Well, 
at this resort they tried to cure my shat- 
tered nerves by the hydrostatic route, play- 
ing what seemed to me two fire hoses on me 
until—well, I removed to a furnished cottage 
just out of reach of the hose line, but still 
where I could call the Doctor when needed. 
The time of the year, the fall, when “The 
law was off” and hunting just begun. 

I became aware of this fact by my chore- 
boy appearing one morning with an old rmfus- 
ket, three or four sizes larger than himself, 
over his shoulder. I said to him, “Well, 
Earl, what are you intending to do with that 
cannon?” He grinned and replied: “I came 
over through the woods, thinking I might 
get a shot at a pa’tridge. Law’s off—gun 
hain’t much good—aims are all off (meaning 
the sights), and she kicks like a steer—but 
she’ll shoot.” The truth of this I had proven 
to me a few days later, and nearly to my 
sorrow. 

The very next morning the hunting began 
in earnest, and I involuntarily took a new 
treatment for my nerves by being frightened 
clear out of bed at dawn, thinking the front 
porch was being torn off our little house. 
But it was nothing—just a pack of hounds 
escorting a rabbit across our dooryard and 
over a few chairs on our front porch, and in 
their mad rush they had forgotten their 
early training and hadn’t left things just as 
they found them. Well! “My word’—I 
mean my hair—I wore a pompadour effect 
for several hours afterward. 

The field adjoining our cottage on the 
south seemed to be a _ favorite hunting 
ground, and after the shooters had finished 
that tract they would come up the road and 
take a crack at the red squirrels that were 
sure to be in the chestnut trees right in front 
of our house; the consequences were after 
a few days of this, in my nervous condition, 
I wanted to hunt the hunters, but instead 
suffered a relapse and took to bed, out of 
which my chore-boy nearly blew me the fol- 
lowing morning in his wild endeavor to get 
the last remaining red out of those chestnut 
trees. He missed the squirrel, but got my 
bedroom window in fine style. 

What did I do? Why, knowing there 
was a squirrel left, and more powder and 
shot in the village store, and having just 
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paid the boy his week’s wages, I took the 
next train home, and now recommend that 
town for people who only think they are 
nervous. And I am “some hunter” myself, 
and this is a true story. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. L. G. Bono. 


Unintentional Pot Hunting 

I have read with interest your page en- 
titled “Did It Ever Happen to You?” and 
decided to tell you of a little incident which 
happen to me. 

I was in a marsh that is situated about 
seven and a half miles southeast of the 
thriving little city of Lake Charles. The 
marsh is all grown up with tall rushes and 
canes, and is a noted hunting ground. 

With a little caution a hunter can easily 
get within a few feet of the wildest of wild 
ducks. 

It was on a cold Saturday morning that I 
sallied out into the frozen atmosphere, and 
after about two hours’ brisk walking neared 
my destination and was greeted with the 
hoarse calls issued from thousands of duck 
throats. 

I entered the marsh at the northern end 
and before I had gotten any distance a 
couple of snipe were flushed and I fired. 

I no sooner shot than a large bunch of 
mallards arose with a thunderous roar. I 
went over and picked up my snipe and three 
fine, fat mallards! 

I did not know that there were any ducks 
there on account of the tall rushes, and 
when I shot at the snipe the load went right 
into a flock of ducks. 

If anybody doubts my word for this, I 
have a good witness by which to prove it. 

Lake Charles, La. L. R. LAw Ler. 


Catching Two Live Coons 

ONE MORNING, while crossing a large hill 
covered with timber, I saw three young 
coons come out of the brush and start to 
run up the road. Although I had no gun 1 
gave chase. Two of them went up a dead 
tree trunk and I proceeded to climb the 
tree. The first coon was not hard to cap- 
ture, but imagine me sliding down the tree 
dragging a coon by the neck. I made the 
second trip up, first tying my coon with my 


handkerchief. The fun came when I tried 
to gag them so that I could carry them 
without getting bitten. One is still alive 


and is owned by a man who will substanti- 
ate my story of catching two live coons with 
my bare hands. 


Robinson, III. W. S. Fox. 


A Talk 


With Our Readers 
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It is with a feeling of justifiable pride 
that we announce to our friends and readers 
an agreeable surprise that we will tell you 
of in our November number. Fietp & 
STREAM has had for many years past a defi- 
nite object, and the accomplishment of this 
purpose has seemed at times of discourage- 
ment, like a search for the pot of gold at 
the rainbow’s end. 

To the credit of our contemporaries in the 
field of sportsman’s magazines, be it said, 
that we have all been actuated by the same 
motives in carrying on the good fight for 
the preservation of our wild life and forests. 
To all of them every credit is due for their 
splendid work in making it possible for the 
present, and coming, generations to find 
game enough to satisfy our sporting in- 
stincts. “But of the many ca'led, but few 
are chosen,” and it has been the good for- 
tune of Fretp & Stream to receive a formal 
recognition by a _ representative body of 
American sportsmen for the work we have 
dcne. Perhaps you feel, now that we have 
hinted at this pleasant surprise, that we know 
you will share with us, that we shou!d tell 
you of it now. Really, we would like to, 
but there are other things that must be taken 
into consideration, and we assure you that 
you will not be disappointed by waiting 
another month. 

In view of the fact that the November 
issue marks an epoch in the history of 
Fretp & STREAM we are going to make it a 
special number. A bit unusual for the time 
of the year—but the occasion is worthy of 
our very best efforts. But then—even if 
this good fortune had not happened to us at 
this time—it would not have interfered with 
our policy of making each issue of Fietp 
& SrreaM better than the last. And while 
we mention this plan of progressive im- 
provement—we offer you the October num- 
ber. Don’t you think it is better than the 
September issue? Your opinion is valuable 
to us, because we give you credit for a 
natural desire to see your favorite magazine 
come to the front. 

Last month we told you about our pre- 
mium plan. Since then there have been 
many readers who have earned various items 


for their equipment, with a very small 
amount of talk and effort under our plan, 
and who are so enthusiastic about it, that 
we must speak about it again. It is very 
simple and easy. You have been reading 
Fietp & StreEAM long enough to know that 
it is high-class, clean-cut, inspirational, and 
instructive. When you really believe a thing 
‘s true, it is very easy to convince the “other 
fellow.” Now, then, anything that you really 
believe you should not hesitate to present 
tc your friends, and further, if you know 
also that you are doing your friend some 
good—why, the battle is half won. At all 
events that is the experience of those of our 
readers who have tried our premium plan, 
atid because it was really so easy is why they 
have become ambitious and are trying for 
ruore valuable articles. 

And furthermore, since the great Amer- 
ican dollar represents nothing more than 
stored energy or brains, why not direct a 
small part of your energy and brains to the 
work of earning the premiums to complete 
your outfit, instead of spending the good 
money you now have? And it is realty very 
simple. A plan of action as proven success- 
ful by our years of experience, a few min- 
utes’ time each day given to an enthusiastic, 
convincing talk, and it wiil surprise you how 
rapidly your list will grow. It is only the 
first few that are hard to secure, after that 
they just naturally fall in line. There are 
so many different propositions that we can 
present to a prospective subscriber, that if 
he is at all reasonab‘'e he cannot very well 
refuse to accept one of them. In fact, we 
have men working on our premium plan who 
average 90 per cent of subscriptions to the 
number of interviews. 

Now to conclude our little chat, and get 
busy with that special November number, 
so that it will come up to your expectations. 
There is only one thing for you to do 
And that is to get into this premium game, 
send for our new Premium Catalogue, and 
if the item you want is not in it, tell us, 
and we will show you how to secure it. 
We don’t assign territory, we don’t play 
favorites, everybody has the same chance. 


IT’S UP TO YOU. 
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dealers. 


claims for them to our notice. 





The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 
and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 

















Some Pointers for Selecting an Outfit 

In selecting your outfit for your pilgrim- 
age to the wilds, travel light—but right— 
there’s a deal of difference in these words— 
just as much as between “roughing it” and 
“smoothing it.” Omit nothing essential, but 
remember that if you are to carry your out- 
fit in a pack that for every added ounce of 
weight you will pay a long price for luxuries 
in the woods. 

The amount of clothing one will need on 
a camping trip is not large, and the less you 
can get along with the better. The follow- 
ing list will be found sufficient for two or 
three weeks’ trip: Two suits of medium 
weight wool underwear for Fall wear, two 
fiannel shirts and five pairs of medium 
weight wool socks. In Winter substitute 
heavy weight wool, or wear two suits of 
medium weight underwear at one time. 
Above all don’t forget two sweaters, one 
heavy weight and one light weight. They 
are absolutely indispensable in the coldest 
weather, and at night one can keep warm 
in a sweater. Knickerbockers with army 
regulation puttees are the best for tramping, 
and the latter can be worn over the ordi- 
nary height of shoe with heavy soles. For 
hunting the trousers must be soft material 
to insure quietness, as any garment of can- 
vas, khaki or corduroy is noisy. 

The best headgear to wear in any season 
of the year is a soft felt hat with medium 
width brim. This will stand all kinds of 
weather and can be rolled into a small space 
and packed in a bag. There is a great 
diversity of opinion as to what shoes to 
wear in the woods, but for dry weather, 


any season of the year, in the woods, on 
the plains or around camp, the most com- 
fortable and serviceable of all footwear is 
the buckskin moccasin. It is the most com- 
mon sense shoe made for man, and for 
canoeing it can not be excelled. In walk- 
ing through the forest you can tread more 


quietly than with any boot or shoe. If the 
rocks hurt your feet put a pair of sole 
leather insoles inside. Be sure to secure 


a size large enough to ,ermit wearing heavy 
socks, and always keep your moccasins well 
greased. In wet weather, or in swampy 
country, the type of shoe best suited for the 
hunter is that having the uppers made of 
calf skin and the bottoms of rubber. 

The question of tents is a very important 
one, as well as an extensive subject. The 
size of tent, of course, depends on the num- 
ber in the party. The most approved mate- 
rial, both for light weight and ability to 
shed heavy showers, is balloon silk. This 
material is extremely light, and it is not 
necessary to use a fly as in the case of duck 
tents. 

A sleeping bag is a very important part 
of the outfit, but the weight of the bag can 
be dispensed with, and a very effective bag 
can be formed of blankets and large safety 
pins, such as used for pinning horse blankets. 
This, with a sod cloth, and a good bed of 
hemlock or other “browse,” will insure a 
good, warm, dry berth. 

The most serviceable and satisfactory all- 
round cooking outfit is that of aluminum 
of the nesting variety. Very few pieces are 
really necessary for comfort, a frying pan 
with detachable handle, a stew pot, a coffee 
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ARE YOU A TRAPSHOOTER? 


tY Not, Get Interested in a 

Sport that Captures the 
Heart and Demands of Its 
Devotees Quickness of Eye 
and Hand,with Nerves of Steel 














One of these Gold Trophies will be 
given to the Amateur Shooter making 
100 Straight ina Registered Shoot 


Write for Information 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. Wilmington, Del. 
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pot; soup bowls, cups, plates, knife, fork 
and spoon per man. 

A good belt axe with sharpening stone, is 
an essential. A compass and kit knife, 
binoculars and folding camera with cases, 
rifle and ammunition, and rod and fishing 
tackle complete the outfit, and provide you 
with only the absolute essentials. It is 
even possible to do with much less, but we 
are assuming that you are not so expert a 
woodsman that you would care to “rough 
it” too much. And in conclusion don’t forget 
a good waterproof match box, for on dry 
matches depend your meals, and you will 
need plenty of meals to satisfy that ravenous 
hunger that only the woods can give you. 





A sort, flexible hunter’s mitten, with sep- 
arate single finger for trigger manipulation,” 
is an indispensable item for a cold weather 
outfit. The Hansen Special Hunter’s Mit- 
ten fills this want admirably. It is made of 
horse hide, lined with llama fleece, and being 





soft and flexible it is free from clumsiness 
or bulkiness. Made only by the O. C. Han- 
sen Mfg. Co., 345 East Water street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





THE new pattern of Canvas Puttee Leg- 
gins, as adopted by the U. S. Army for regu- 
lar service, has also been pressed into serv- 
ice by sportsmen everywhere. This Puttee 
is in every way suitable for every outdoor 
occupation or recreation, and is excellent 
for rough wear. It is reinforced with steel 
stays and holds its shape, and thereby adds 
a dressy and smart appearance to the 
wearer which an ill-fitting leggin of the old 
style cannot do. Made in khaki and olive 
drab colors by Rosenwasser Bros., 472 
Broadway, New York City. 





Field and Stream 


A utcHt weight, thoroughly waterproof 
sportsman’s boot, made of chrome tan, flexi- 
ble cow hide, with extra grade sole and 





guarded leather counters, is made by the 
W. C. Russeil Moccasin Co., Factory A, Per- 
lin, Wis. This boot is known by the trade 
name of the Russell “Never Leak” Moccasin 
Boot, and is in every way guaranteed to give 
satisfaction to the wearer. 





Tue Meriden Fire Arms Co., Meriden, 
Conn., manufacture a complete line of shot 
guns ranging in price from $yo list to $300 
and upward. This company make a specialty 
of high-grade arms and guns built to or 
der that will meet the requirements of the 
most exacting shooters. The product of the 
Meriden Fire Arms Co. are handsome, hard 
shooting, strongly bolted guns, and it would 
be well for all prospective gun buyers to ob- 
tain a copy of their new illustrated cata- 
logue and give this line careful consideration 
before making a decision, 





THE new 1910 catalogue of Schoverling, 
Daly & Gales, 302-304 Broadway, New York 
City, is new ready for distribution. This 
well-known concern has been supplying 
American sportsmen with everything in the 
sporting goods line since 1865. Forty-five 
years ago Schoverling, Daly & Gales issued 
the first gun catalogue printed in this coun- 
try, and the present edition of 320 pages 
should be in the hands of every sportsman. 
Copy will be mailed upon request, if 9 cents 
is enclosed to cover postage. 


THE new Marlin Field Gun is a high 
grade, 12-gauge repeater, built extra light but 
extra strong—a light, short, well-balanced 
gun that handles fast for field shooting. 
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| |THE TRIGGER CONTROLLED REPEATER } 


This new Winchester is all that the big game hunter’s 
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heart could desire. It is reloaded by recoil and has 
a detachable magazine which enables it to be fired 
a series of shots with great ease and rapidity without 
‘ the sacrifice of accuracy. Although the cartridge it 
handles hits a harder blow than the .30 U. S. Army, 
| it is compact and light to carry. In the sureness, 
strength and simplicity of its action, and in its hitting 
power, no other recoil operated rifle approaches it. 
Send to the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut, for circular describing 
4 this new rifle which has speed and power plus. 
AIT HITS LIKE THE HAMMER OF THOR 
a i % | = ‘ 
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The barrel is Special Smokeless Steel, 
25 inches long, modified choke, specially 
bored for this work. Buttstock and forearm 
are Circassian walnut, specially selected for 
light weight, with London oil finish and fine 
hand checking. Buttstock is 13% inches 
long; 17g inches drop at comb; 2 inches drop 
aut heel; rubber buttplate. The forearm is 
extra short and trim, of minimum weight. 

A light, strong take-down construction 
is used.» Gun takes down quickly and con- 
veniently for cleaning and carrying, and 
packs in a space 25 inches long. 

The Field Gun has blued frame, double 
extractors, automatic recoil safety lock and 
other up-to-date features. Gun weighs only 
6 lbs. 9 0z.; it is perfectly balanced and the 
highly polished action parts promote quick 
cperation. Having every advantage of single 
barrel, single trigger, and 6 shots at one 
loading, it isa splendid field gun. Manu- 
factured by the Marlin Firearms Co., 3 Wil- 
low St., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


A NEW exclusive Savage feature.—Inter- 
changeable barrels have been embodied in the 
Savage Featherweight Takedown Rifle, 
whereby the operator can by simply remov- 
ing the fore end change the caliber of his 
rifle by merely inserting one barrel for an- 








other, without any further adjustment of the 
arm. 

This rifle is furnished in the .303, .30-.30 
and .25-.35 calibers, allowing, if desired, the 
following combinations: 

.303 and .25-.35 caliber. 
caliber. 

This new production offers not only a 
variety of calibers but one of the lightest, 
most compact and most powerful arms on 
the market to-day, and equips a sportsman 
so completely that he is ready for game of 
any size or description. It is equipped with 


.30-.30 and .25-.35 








the regulation metal bead front sight, the 
only other front sight adapted to it being the 
Lyman Ivory bead. Can be supplied with 
any of the regular standard rear sights. 
Address Savage Arms Co., 2410 Savage 
Ave., Utica, N. Y., for catalogue. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co. have 
just put out a 10-shot magazine for their 
self-loading rifles of .32, .35 and .351 calibers. 
By the use of this magazine the number of 
shots that can be fired without recharging 
is doubled, as the regular magazine holds 
only five shots. These magazines are slipped 
in and out at will and can be carried in the 
pocket loaded, ready for instant use. No 
adjustment is necessary with the magazines 
for rifles of .32 and .35 calibers, but those 
for .351 caliber rifles will have to be fitted 
at the factory. 


One of the most complete and accurate 
books ever published on the subject of shoot- 
ing, firearms and ammunition, is a new pro- 
duction of the M. Hartley Company. 

While it is in reality a combination cata- 
logue of the Remington arms and U. M. C. 
ammunition, the book will prove of addi- 
tional interest and value to all sportsmen 
because of the thorough treatment of im- 
portant subjects calculated to be of as- 
sistance in increasing shooting proficiency. 

Some of the subjects fully covered are: 
Care of a rifle. The sighting of a rifle. 
Ballistics of popular U. M. C. cartridges, 
including velocity, energy, trajectory, range 
and penetration. Explanation of effective- 
ness of bullets. Names of firearms that 
each cartridge is adapted to is given after 
each illustration of cartridge. 

It is attractively printed and illustrated on 
good stock and will serve as a handy and au- 
thoritative reference guide. 

M. Hartley Company, 299 Broadway, New 
York, sole representatives of the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co. and the Remington 
Arms Co., are distributing the new book 
and mailing same with their compliments to 
sportsmen who request it. 





Tue Roper Safety Propeller has been used 
on nearly every type of motorboat during 
the last three years. It is a combined speed 
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The Crowning Achievement 


In Repeating Shotgun Manufacture is the 


Stevens No. 520 6-Shot Repeating Shotgun 


Briefly, here are the points—unexaggerated—all of them capable of proof. 


Absolutely Non-Balkable. 
6 lightning shots. 


Perfect Balance. 
Close pattern. 


Absolutely safe in every respect. Greatest penetration. 
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The Stevens No. 335 (strongest where other guns are 


This is the Stevens No. 520 






List Price, $25.00. 
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weakest —at the breech) is made with barrels and lugs 
drop forged in one piece, of high pressure steel, choke 


bored, for nitro powder. 


At the price—$20.00—there is no Double Barrel 
Shotgun in the world that has as many good points as 


the No. 335. 


Write us for full particulars and specifications. 
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Perhaps you want a very inexpensive Single Barrel Shotgun. We make 
one listing at $8.50, the No. 115, choke bored for nitro powder, 12 gauge only. 


This gun has an automatic shell ejector. It 
weighs 634 pounds and is designed and finished 
like all the Stevens guns and rifles—to give satis- 
faction at reasonable price. 


If you cannot get the gun you want through 
your Dealer, we will send you any of the above, 
express prepaid, on receipt of list price. Let us 
send you our 160 page illustrated catalogue with- 
out charge. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., Dept. 174, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The Factory of Precision. 
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controlling and reversing propeller giving 
absolute control of the progress of the boat 
in either direction and doing away com- 
pletely with the adjustment of spark and 
thrott!e so necessary and bothersome when 
changes in speed are made by the o!d-fash- 
ioned method of control where the solid 
wheel or reverse gear is used. 

The uses to which the sportsman, using 
motorboat, can put the Roper Safety Pro- 
peller are unlimited. For trolling purposes 
it is the only propelling device which affords 
a satisfactory speed range. The action of 
the reverse lever is instantaneous and en- 
tirely without jerk, jar, or confusion. The 
boat can be sent along at a much slower 
speed than it can by any propeller where 
tlhirottle and spark must be adjusted. The 
range of speed obtainable with the Rofer 
Safety Propeller is such that it is possible 
to send the boat along at a barely percep- 
tible rate. 

In the manceuvres of the motorboat fleet 
the boat equipped with a Roper Safety Pro- 
peller may be brought to “full stop” al- 
most instantly, it may be held alongside a 
wharf or another boat, or held motionless 





aga‘nst wind and tide, with the revolutions 
of the propeller shaft unchanged. 

lor carrying the boat through unknown 
and uncharted waters, the Roper Safety 
Propeller is unequalled. When the sunken 
obstruction of the shoal waters is encoun- 
tered one simple, easy throw of the reverse 
lever will slow the boat down, hold it at 
stop, or instantly reverse it, and send it in 
a backward direction. All these manceuvres 
may be obtained absolutely without danger 
to the motor, as the work of the engine 
remains unchanged. 

During all changes of speed, or at posi- 
tion of full stop, the propeller is still turn- 
ing in the water at the same speed and the 
‘oad on the motor is constant. The pro- 
peler shaft continues to revolve in the same 


direction, and the only adjustment necessary 
to obtain any speed in either direction is one 
quick, easy throw of one lever. There can 
he no racing, or stalling, because of dimin- 
ished or increased load. There can be no 
si.dden racking, or straining of the engine. 

Running quickly ahead out of difficulties, 
coming to a sudden stop or quickly revers- 
ing the direction in which the boat is travel- 
ing, the perfection of the Roper One-Lever 
Propeller control makes it quite indispens- 
able to all motorboat enthusiasts. 

The results obtained render the motor- 
boat using an internal combustion motor as 
flexible as the steam-driven boat. For use 
in fleet manceuvres, long cruises, trolling, 
exploring unknown waters, and all the many 
various uses of the motorboat where abso- 
lute control is essential to safety, the Roper 
Safety Propeller is absolutely dependable 

Another valuab!e and important considera- 
tion, especially from the fisherman’s stand- 
point, is the ability to thoroughly enjoy the 
growing sport of trolling with light tackle 
In this sport, to save the labor of rowing, 
and troll from a motorboat, calls for a 
nicety of control not possible with the ordi 
uary form of propeller. A slow, even speed, 
with instantaneous response to the lever, is 
absolutely essential to save the light tackle, 
play, and land the fish. Any undue strain 
on the tackle due to an uncontrolled speed, 
means not only the loss of the fish, but 
broken tackle as well. 

In connection with the regular equipment 
but in no sense a part of it, the C. I’. Roper 
Company manufacture the Roper Safety 
Propeller Bow Control. With the Bow Con- 
trol equipment the speed of the boat may be 
governed from any desired position, along- 
side, forward, or in the rear of the motor. 
it is a very satisfactory device, gives abso- 
lute speed control, and acts in place of the 
regular equipment, trolling with light tackle. 

A Special Speed Wheel and a Shear 
Coupling, which automatically disconnects 
the propeller shaft from the motor when the 
hlades of the wheel come in contact with a 
submerged rock, or snag, are new features 
which C. F. Roper & Co., of Hopedale, 
Mass., are manufacturing for I9gIo. 

DurRING the past quarter of a century the 
Ideal Mfg. Co., of New Haven, Conn., has 
compiled from its own experiments and from 
the experience of its correspondents through- 
out the world a vast fund of detailed in- 
formation on shooting subjects, and has pub- 
lished this valuable shooting data in the 
Ideal Hand Book for Shooters. 

This book contains information about all 
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a ON Here’s the Gun of 


“Only Three Working Parts”’ 


The Gun whose lock mechanism consists of 





three, only three, working parts—hammer, 
sear, mainspring. This lock 
is too strong to break; too 
simple to get 






out of order. 


-H:-FoxG 
The Finest Gun in the World 


The graceful lines, perfect proportion and powder strain is greatest \nd there’s the 
artis:ic finish of the Fox make it, indeed, the extra protection of Fox proof, a firing test 
“Gun Beautiful”—the arm you would be identical with the world’s most severe gun 
proud to show your sportsmen friends. test—that of the European Proof Houses. 

The Fox is not only the beautiful gun, but Fox taper boring, by the most venee — 
: perts, insures uniform pattern and maximum 
penetration. 


it is also the perfect gun, because it com- 
bines every really valuable improvement in — = 
“go and; c . stihes a stand- 
guns. Other makes may possess one or two A gi Id stan ° vaiue justifies 5. 
¢ : > . Z yrice for each grade—$37.50 to $362.00 
new features, but only in the Fox will you ird price for each ‘ a 93% “2 4 1 
. F - , 0k for » Fo ’rice Standard tag, 
find all. net. Le ok tor the . x 4 ce ( § 
o— ‘ and the Fox Proof Certificate on the trigger 
Coil springs that never weaken nor break, ‘ ‘ - w 
; guard. If your dealer hasn't the Fox, give 
are used throughout the Fox. Fox taper ‘ "3 ae 
js . ; : us his name, and order direct from the fac- 
bolt which holds with a grip that cannot be 
aye tory 
broken, automatically takes up all wear, and “ er 
. ; ; F , : | Send us your name and address with the 
forever prevents the Fox shooting loose. Pe: ” ’ 
: word “Catalogue” on a post-card and we'll 


ox barrels are  genuine—imported— mail you our art Gun Catalogue. Free, of 
Krupp fluid steel, extra strong where the course. 


™K-FI-Fox Gun Co. 


4658 North Eighteenth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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American arms, rifles, shotguns and pistols, 
and the proper ammunition for them. It is 
the book the “gun cranks” swear by; they 
consult it on all matters pertaining to the 
accurate measuring of powders, the casting 
of bullets and the reloading of shells, and 
many other subjects upon which they re- 
quire authentic information. 

The new edition of the Ideal Hand Book 
(No. 20) is a 140-page book with hundreds 
of illustrations; it tells how to prepare your 
ewn ammunition—all about the expansion 
and resizing of shells, the casting of bullets, 
how bullet moulds are made. It tel!s how to 
measure smokeless powders accurately ; how 
to prepare short range loads for high-power 
rifles; how to reload shotgun shells satisfac- 
torily. It even tells how to reload shells for 
high-power rifles using cast (lead) bullets, 
that do not wear out the barrels and that 
have the base protected by a gas check cup, 
which prevents fusion and the deformation 
of the bullet from the hot gases of the mod- 
crn high-power smokeless powders. It gives 
the twist of rifling in rifle barrels as made 
by various arms companies; tells how to find 
out the twist of rifling in any rifle; gives 
tab‘es of velocity, energy, penetration and 
trajectory of bullets, recoil of rifles, how 
many cartridges can be reloaded from a 
pound of powder, etc. 

This is a book every shooter shou!d have 
It will be mailed free to any of our readers 
who will send six cents in stamps to the 
Ideal Mfg. Co. (Marlin Firearms Co., suc- 
cessor), 3 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 





The tendency of the times is to reduce the 
number of accessories necessary to the satis- 
factory operating of the automobile. The 
necessity of carrying two warning signals— 
one for long distance or emergency warning, 
another for short range use—has long been 
looked upon with disfavor. 

With the announcement of the Combina- 
tion Klaxon the Lovell-McConnell Manufac- 
turing Company, Newark, N. J., are not onty 
effectually meeting this objection but they 
are also providing an instrument which is en- 
tirely unique among automobile accessories. 

The Combination Klaxon unites the 
Klaxon, which has come to be recognized as 
an auto necessity for long range or in- 
stantaneous emergency use, with a reed horn 
of finest Klaxon workmanship and highest 
qvality—the whole, an instrument of un- 
usually attractive appearance. 

The merits of the Klaxon itself are too 
well known to require comment. 

The reed horn—by reason of its combina- 
tion with the Klaxon—possesses many ad- 


vantages, hitherto unexemplified. Its deep 
vibrant note is doubly strengthened and in- 
tensified. The Klaxon diaphragm acts as a 
vibrating sounding board for the reed signal 
and the peculiar shape of the Klaxon pro- 
jector serves to strengthen and direct its 
force. 

The ease by which either of the two sig- 
tals may be operated is another distinct ad- 


vantage. Button and bulb, side by side, 





enab!e the motorist to choose the signal he 
prefers to use, with the least possible dis- 
traction from the operating of the car. 

The Combination K!axon will strongly ap- 
peal to the motorist who objects to a mul- 
tiplicity of accessories as well as to the 
automobi‘e manufacturers who wish to make 
tle Klaxon a part of their regular equipment 
on cars. 

A NEW revolver match which created in- 
terest at the recent tournament of the New 
England Military Rifle Association at Wake- 
field, Mass, was the re-entry .22 caliber re 
volver match, open to all; distance 25 yards, 
five shots in a time limit of 20 seconds, any 
caliber .22 revolver, three strings to count. 
This match was won by Musician E. G, 
Reising, of the Connecticut rifle team, who 
made three perfect scores, while G. T. Hoff- 
man, superintendent of the Y. M. C. A. gym- 
nasium, Boston, and Dr. C. E. Ordway, of 
Winchester, Mass., tied for second place, 
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A United Nation 

















Millions of people 
touch elbows and 
are kept in constant 
personal contact by the 
Bell System. 


There are all kinds of 
people, but only one kind of 
telephone service that brings 
them all together. They have 
varying needs, an_ infinite 
variety, but the same Bell sys- 
tem and the same Bell telephone 
fits them all. 


Each Bell Station, no matter where 
located, is virtually the center of the 
system, readily connected with other 


Na ee Only by such a universal system 
n Nr" can a nation be bound together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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each having one possible and a total of 
148 out of 150 points to their credit. All 
three men shot Colt’s .22 Police Positive Tar- 
get Revolvers, the new model recently placed 
on the market, which is good evidence of 
their accuracy and_ pertect 
working in limited fire match 
shooting. 


Herewith is shown the new 
14% Litt!e Scout rifle, which 
is now ready for delivery by 
the J. Stevens Arms & Tool 
Company, Dept. 174, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 

This model supersedes the 
old Stevens No. 14 and is a 
vast improvement in every 
detail. The No. 14% riflt 
has a_ regulation varnished 
rifle stock and forearm, case- 
hardened frome, positive hor- 
izontal extractor, 18-inch 
barrel; open rear and Ger- 
man silver front sights; 
2% Ibs. Breech b!ock drops 
down when cartridge is to be 
inserted or empty shell ex- 
tracted. Easily taken down 
by removing schew beneath 
frame. Chambered to take 
.22 long-rifle cartridge, R. F., 
but will shoot .22 long R. F. 
and ,22 short R. F. as weil. 

This rifle with its moder- 
ate price and excellent qual- 
ities is commended for use 
among boys especially. <A 
Little Scout No. 14% cir- 
cular will be sent to any one 
upon request. 


The Hermann H. Heiser 
Saddlery Co., Denver, Col., 
have issued their new illus- 
trated catalogue of “every- 
thing in Leather.” This cat- 
alogue is a work of art con- 
taining a complete line of 
Western saddles, harness, 
chaparejos, holsters, etc. The 
safety spring shoulder holster here illustrated 
is a sample of the quality of produce the Heis- 
er Co. turn out. This holster on the bottom 
side is made of solid saddle skirting to keep 
it in shape; the top facing of soft sweat 
proof lace leather, stitched around edge. At 
the lower end is a pocket to hold point of 
gun, and heavy leather covered steel spring 
to hold cylinder; the shoulder strap is made 
of soft, pliable, sweat-proof lace leather, 
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adjustable. This form of holster can be 
made to carry any size or make of gun, and 
has the advantage of carrying the gun in 








such a manner as to be invisible to even a 
critica! observer; it is also possible to carry 
the heaviest gun without inconvenience to 
the wearer. 

Just to illustrate how a man’s life may be 
changed, how little we know of our future 
and what a small thing may lead us off into 
some channel altogether foreign to that in 
which we started. 

Geo. F. Webber, of Detroit, now well known 
in connection with the sweater business, 
was educated and admitted to practice law. 
One day several years ago the notion came to 
him that he could beat the o!d style sweater 
jor hunting. At that time he was a member 
of a good duck marsh and in season spent 
censiderable time with the ducks. He wanted 
a garment for his own use, something that 
would be warm enough, without being forced 
to have his neck scratched with a high 
sweater neck when not needed. Then 
there was the inconvenience in getting in 
and out of the old-fashioned sweater. A 
sweater is pretty good for duck shooting 
but it has faults, as any duck shooter will 
testify. The result was Webber’s hunting 
jacket, not intended originally for anything 
other than Mr. Webber’s personal use. He 
employed a good German knitter to make 
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fhe original and genuine Chartreuse has always been and still is 
made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their ex- 
pulsion from France, have been located at Tarragona, Spain; and, al- 
though the old labels and insignia originated by the Monks have been 
adjudged by the Federal Courts of this country to be still the exclusive 
property of the Monks, their world-renowned product is nowadays 
knows as 


Liqueur Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Biitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Sole Agents for United States. 

















Go After Game Right 


You can’t afford to lose a shot these days. Big game is too scarce. Go 
after it with the rifle that always shoots true and hits hard. Take a Standard Automatic with you. 


STANDARD JRIFLES 


GAS-OPERATED HIGH POWER 


have an open-box magazine which makes loading or unloading instantaneous, without a clip or extra 
magazine. The “35” shoots five shots a second—the “30” or “25” gives you six shots a second. 
Absence of recoil and a rigidly connected barrel 
make it the most accurate rifle in the world. 

Also made in a hand-operated model, hav- 
ing the natural trombone or pump action. 
Send for booklet ‘‘ Big Game Shooting *’ 
Standard Arms Company 
- 3 117 F Street, Wilmington, Dei., U.S. A. 
et THE “STANDARD” , 
EASY TAKE-DOWN 
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the jacket for him, but it was not a great 
success, although much more comfortable 
than the old sweater. His friends saw it 
and they wanted jackets of the same kind. 
One, a buyer in a large sporting goods store, 
thought so well of it he wanted to buy 
to sell again—and that was the be- 
Mr. Webber employed the knitter 
to make the jackets. The knitter is with 
him yet and some others—men who have 
been with him for years making the same 
cold jacket, but now much improved. The 
first he called Webber’s Hand Knit Hunting 
Jacket because it was hand knit, and he 
knew of no better name. He next made 
one a little heavier, and added some few 
improvements, but the other was still sell- 
ing and is yet so he added the heavier jacket 
to the line and called it “Alaska.” ° 
Mr. Webber to-day is one of the large 
sweater manufacturers of the country. In 
addition to his mill in Detroit he has two 
mills in Pennsylvania; the three make a 
complete line. All Webber’s goods are sold 
under the Web-R brand, a cobweb and the 
letter R. This trade-mark is now pretty 
well scattered over the land, and some have 
gone to probably every other country. 


some 


ginning! 


A pair of shooting glasses designed by 
practical sportsmen is manufactured by the 
F. W. King Optical Co., of Cleveland, O. 
The King glasses are made with curved 
amber lenses that protect and save the eyes 





They are also suit- 


and improve one’s score. 
able for automobiling, fishing or boating. 
The King Co. manufacture a complete line 
of field glasses and binoculars, a catalogue 
of which will be sent upon request. 

The Barker Hunting Shoe, which has 
the test of more than eleven years 
of satisfactory service to the hunters, guides, 
lumbermen and fishermen who have worn 
it, has all the merits of the soft tanned 


stood 
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mocassin, and is waterproof in addition. One 
decided advantage that will appeal to those 
who have been using moccasins, is the fact 
that 


no greasing or dressing is necessary. 





even if the shoe has been used in water 
continuously. 

This feature will be promptly recognized 
by all those who have endeavored to use 
the moccasin under all conditions of wet 
and dry traveling. No one, with experience 
ir woods travel, can deny the many advan- 
tages of the moccasin, as originally designed 
by our red brothers, and improved upon in 
many ways since, by the white man. But, 
the moccasin has its limitations, and these 
do not adequately provide 
for wet traveling, no mat- 
ter how much time and 
care is expended in dressing 
it with oil or prep- 
arations. 

It is at this point of util- 
ity that the Barker shoe 
enters, because of its all- 
round protection in wet or 
dry footings. And, for stiil 
hunting, where lightness 
and pliability are essential 
for quietness, or to secure 
a firm foot grip on rock or 
other slippery surfaces, the 
Barker Hunting Shoe again demonstrates its 
claim as a favorite shoe for hunting. 

The uppers of the Barker shoe are made 
of the finest tan box calf, specially prepared, 
those tops are silk stitched on pure Para 
rubber bottoms, which are absolutely water- 
proof, light, warm and noiseless. We sug- 
gest that our readers address the manufac- 
turer, William FE. Barker, 112 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass., for a copy of their “What 
They Say” booklet. 


grease 
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| |Webber’s Hand Knit Jackets 


Webber’s Hand Knit Alaska Jacket. The old original, 
designed by Webber for Hunting when it’s cold, now used 
by thousands of men, and some women, to keep them 
warm. It is not a swell garment, but for its particular 
i use there is nothing better yet. Even Webber thought he 

had “others.”. The old Alaska is still in the front- 
of them sold the past year than ever before. 

The Jacket is all wool, heavy weight, fashioned to fit— 
not cut, but knit to form. The pockets are knit in, no 
seams. The collar can be worn as shown in the illustra- 
ton—turned up or rolled and buttoned around the neck 
like 2 sweater collar. The same knitters have been mak 
ing this jacket thirteen years. They know how. No other 
knit jacket has been on the market so long. Why? /t 
must be ail right. Colors—Dead Grass, Oxford Gray and 
Scarlet—Scarlet for deer hunting. 


t- 


40 to 50, $5.50. 






















more 


Sizes up to 44, $500; 
Larger sizes to order 




















No. 1to1r. A Webber Specialty, out of the ordinary, 
hand knit, full fashioned, form fitting, extra heavy. Plain 
wide flat stitch, with or without collar. Any color to 
order; suggest white, light gray or cardinal. No other 
garment of its kind made. Originated particularly for the 
“outdoor” girl. ~t 

A guarantee goes with this, as with all of the Webber 
goods. Money back if not satisfied. Order the garment 
q to see it, then send it back if you want to. 

Price for length as shown in illustration, $8.50. Three- 
quarter length, $12.50. 
These and other Webber specialties in knit goods are 
sold by the trade generally. When buying Knit Goods. 
Hosiery, Underwear, Sweaters and Knit Jackets, ask for 
the Web R brand. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send your order to 
Webber, and he w‘ll see that you get what you want. Cat- 
a'ogues sent on request. Please refer to this magazine. 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Manufacturer 








Station F, Detroit, Mich. 
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Marlin? 


Game} 
REPEATING RIFLES “it 


» The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep 
on the Ballard system, creates perfect combus- 
tion, develops highest velocity and hurls the 













killing impact. 


The mechanism is direct-acting, strong, simple and perfectly ad- 
justed. It never clogs. The protecting wall of solid steel between 
your ltead and cartridge keeps rain, sleet, snow and all foreign 
matter from getting into the action. The side ejection throws shells 
away from line of sight and allows instant repeat shots, always. 


bullet with utmost accuracy and mightiest | 





Built in perfect proportion throughout, in many high power calibers, 
it is a quick handling, powerful, accurate gun for all big game. 


Every hunter should know all the ZZzr¥7 characteristics. 
Send for our free catalog. Enclose 3 stamps for postage. 


The Martin Firearms Co. 


3.Willow Street, -« ‘= “ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


“PRAIRIE GIRL” 


This photograph (greatly reduced) shows 
a portion of our famous “ Prairie Girl” 
picture. This handsome work of art 
is reproduced in twelve colors exactly 
like the original in all its brilliant colors 
typical of the Golden West. The black 
and white minature gives you no idea of 
the exquisite coloring and beautiful tones 
in the figure and mountainous background. 




















This beautiful picture is printed on fine 
plate paper ready for framing or hanging. 
It contains no advertising and is equal to 
pictures costing $1.50 or more in art stores. 


Send ten cents in stamps or coin to cover postage 
for your copy of the ‘‘Prairie Girl’. With it 
we will also send you our big profusely illustrated 
Gun Guide and Catalog, showing the most com- 
plete line of revolvers, rifles and shotguns made. 


MAIL US TEN CENTS NOW. You willre- 
ceive the beautiful “Prairie Girl” and 
the catalog by return mail postpaid. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
73 CHESTNUT STREET, NORWICH, CONN. 
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; E WORLDS RIGHT AR 
An experience of over three-quarters 
of a century in designing, making and test- 
ing Revolvers is YOUR gain when you buy 
a COLT. 

/ The COLT is known and used in every \/) © 
country on the Globe because experience has fe: 
proved it to be the Strongest, Safest and most Reli- NN 
able revolver made. ae 
COLT REVOLVERS and AUTOMATIC PISTOLS | 
are made in all desirable calibres, weights and sizes — ‘ 
the greatest variety with the most modern improvements. 


Catalog No. 35 mailed free on request. It will guide you in the CN : 
selection of THE RIGHT ARM for your use. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 4 
y 
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USE A 


AXIM SILENC 


AND SHOOT QUIETLY 


SA, 





In duck hunting, you know how frequently the birds are knocked down, crippled, and get out of range 
of the shotgun. It’s an unpleasant and a noisy job killing them with the shotgun, and it prevents other 
birds from coming in. Last year the well-posted hunter took along a .22 cal. rifle fitted with a SILENCER. 
He killed his cripples QUICKLY and QUIETLY. Why don’t YOU try it this year? 

It helps the Big Game Hunter also. You know how convenient it is to be able to shoot around the 
camp, either to keep the table supplied or to try your marksmanship. But you don’t like to do it because o 
the noise and the chances of driving big game out of the locality. A SILENCER exactly meets this situa- 

The .22 cal. is quiet, or short range ammunition in your high power rifle shoots quietly with a 


tion. 
SILENCER. YOU would enjoy having one this fall. 
The .22 cal. Silencer can be attached by anyone without tools to any .22 cal. rifle in five minutes. 
Price, Compleie, $5.00. 


All Sporting Goods dealers. Write to us if yours cannot supply 
you or if there is anything special you would like to know. 


SILENCERS FOR HIGH POWER RIFLES, all calibres, $7.00 


SEND FOR INTERESTING READING MATTER 


MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS CO., 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICE, 717 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Gets Giants of the ay Mzle 
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614 |b. Takedoue SAVAGE Feathers aie 


To bring down a bull daghum with one vitally planted 303 bullet 
—that is sport! And the thrill of the sport is not extinguished at 


This ideal, light, | €ach shot by a knock-out recoil shock. Our new niffe 
compact hunting The lightest high-power rifle in the world is the new Savage catalog describes 
arm with one 20 Featherweight. . : . ; , this rifle. Free. 
inch round barrel, Hunters of big game in Africa, Asia and America have found = [f you don’t write 


costs $25.00; ex- this 614 pounds rifle powerful enough, in 303 and 30.30 calibre, for 

tra barrel $10.00. the giants of the animal kingdom. The same rifle gets smaller game 
by merely changing barrels. Remove foreend, and insert a 25.35 
calibre barrel. 


Savage Arms Company, 2410 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 


INTERCHANGEABLE BARRELS IS AN EXCLUSIVE SAVAGE FEATURE 


for it now, you'll 
forget about it. 





broken it! 
Never mind 


was developed solely for the objects indi- E LIQUID 
cated by its name. It is the result of three GLUE 
years’ study and experiment by a man 


who is a metallurgist and chemist by pro- y 
fess'on, and an expert and critical rifleman will mend it! 
by avocation. eam 


It was developed because something 


Acme Powder- Solvent I've just 
and Rust-Preventive —— 





Things in camp 

will break at the wrong 

better than anything on the market was time and for this reason we 
- ; urge you to have in your kit 

an ever-ready self-sealing 

anything known for removing powder TT Tita, tube or patented screw top 


needed. It has been proven superior to 


glass bottle containing Le 
PAGE'S LIQUID GLUE, the 
barrels, and for preventing rust after- | ff — adhesive known, 
wards. It saves labor anl worry. i chad oma dhe 
| i Alva, fuss or muss. This famous 
READY FOR < glue also comes in % gill, 
manuracrmcit gill, 34 pint and pint cans. 


LUNSS IA CEMER #1 Sold everywhere. Lib- 


W. A. BAL LARD, Mfr. | Steerer ache yt nphe png 
YU EVERYW bottle and tube. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. S== 


We guarantee this advertisine provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Cold Steel vs. Cold Sweat 


OME night, in the middle of the night, you will know to a certainty 
that a burglar is present. You will hear him moving about. You will 
be wide awake, very—chillin your scalp—cold trickling sweat. 
You have to think quickly and act. 
Will the possession of a revolver steady your nerve? The revolver 






whose sights you can’t see in the dark? The revolver you can’t make a “The Tenderfoot’s 
score with when out of practice ? Turn,” a fascinating book 

he man or woman whose fingers close upon a Savage Automatic by a cage 
knows he can rely on instinct to shoot straight in the dark. As surely as —. pt Rg ong 
he can point his index finger, just so unerringly he knows he can put 10 also get a book about 
steel-jacketed bullets where he wants them. He has no fear, because every ro aow, Pozeoe — 
ENPRERE ng” SE i ia a “ae Pal = ie Ds epeater, 
chance is in his favor. Faith in cold steel, and Savage quickness, makes $10.00, Featherweight 


him literally master of the situation. 10 Takedown, $25.00) beau- 


Some night it will come—the burglar reality. Go today or *phone to tifully illustrated. 
j ‘ Shots Savage Arms Company, 


. Ss . 
Quick mys 


THE NEW SAVAGE Automatic 


your dealer. Don’t put it off. Provide yourself with a weapon today that 
will make you a real home defender. 








ROBIN HOOD 
AMMUNITION 


NQT MADE BY A TRUST 






Results prove the supeinity of ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION 

If you will try our ammunition you will find that it kills further--gets there 
quicker—hits harder—and kicks less than any other ammunition. 

“*IT’S ALL IN THE POWDER’”’ 
HOW OURS WORKS HOW OTHERS WORK 
ts explosive force increases from 1. Asthe hammer hits the primer, there 
breach tomuzzle. The powder ignites is a great explosion and release of tre 
. SED wees ‘ and the shot is driven faster and faster mendous pressure. Greatest rate of 
x DONDE along the barrel, reaching its greatest velocity at the beginning of the dis 
OER SD oy speed as it leaves the muzzle. charge. Rate of speed decreases rapidly 
eA AINA 2. KOBIN HOOD AMMUNITION has joann tani 6a an. 
ABN VT ut no lost motion; it does not kick but 2. Hard kick or recoil, because explosive 
_ applies the driving force to the shot, force comes all at once at the first 
and not to your <houlder. stant of discharge. Much of the pressure 
3. ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION that should be applied to the shot being 
withstands any climatic conditions, sent back to your shoulder 
and is not affected by age. 3. Sensitive to climatic conditions and 
4. Doesnot crush or disfigure the shot— to age. 
gives averyeven pattern—better killing 4. Because of force of discharge, the shot 
circle. Will not lead, corrode or other- is often crushed and disfigured—makirg 
wise injure the gun | uneven pattern, and ‘‘stringing’’ the 
Ourfour brands of powder are: shot. 

Robin Hood Smokeless, !o lin Robin Hood and Comet Shells. 

Peerless Smokeless, !oaced in Clipper and Capital shel's 

Rapidite Dense, Smokeless, load: d in Crescent and Autocrat Shells 

Eclipse, Near Smokeless, loaded in Eclipse Shells. 

We also makealine of Metallic Cartridges, .22,.32 and .38 calibre, that are without equa t 
target and gallery practice. They are loaded with smokeless powder and are adapted to all makes 
of firearms using these sizes. We would like to sell you our ammunition through your regular 
dealer, but if he won't cet itfor von, you can get it ect of us at first,and then we will make 
arranzements to have it soldin your town. Remember, we are the only ammunition manufacturers 
in America that manufacture SMOKELESS POWDEK and load the products of our own & ile 


Send for our catalog It gives information you want. 
ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION COMPANY, D St., Swanton, Vt. 
MW ‘guarantee this advertising provided ‘you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Velocity 


for the Same Size Load 


Practically all of the powder is 
applied to pushing the shot. There 
is light recoil and low bursting 
pressure. All of the charge is con- 
sumed before its full force is 
developed. That's what you get in 





Dead Shot 


Smokeless 


the powder of progressive combustion. 

That’s why sportsmen everywhere 
use it. They know it will always be 
the same. That’s why they insist on 
having their shells loaded with Dead 
Shot, the powder of guaranteed stability. 


Write us if your dealer hasn’t it, and 
we'll refer you to one who has. 


American Powder Mills 


5 Chicago St. Louis Kansas City BOSTON 


‘ 
q 








«~ LYMAN « 
ELEVATING LEAF SIGHT 


(PATENTED) 





No. 46. PRICE, $2.50 


This construction allows the use of the Lyman 
Leaf Sight complete (either Leaf or Bar) and at 
such elevation as suits best. 


The small Stop Screw adjusts for Point Blank. 
Further elevation is obtained by raising the Slide, 
pushing forward the Knurled Headed Screw, and, 
by tightening, it is held in position desired. 

The entire Sight folds down flat on the Rifle. 
(This Sight is not at present adapted to .22 caliber 
Rifles.) 


Send for 1910 Catalogue 














THE 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 

















BALLISTITE 


A smokeless shot- 
gun powder 
manufactured ex- 
pressly for the up- 
to-date shooter 
who desires a fast, 
clean, easy-feeling 


load for field or 
trapshooting 





Ask your dealer for 
shot shells loaded with 





—4=—-4aAn—-rrep> 


E BALLISTITE 
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Sharp, smooth action, safety and accuracy are combined as 
never before in a small arm—in the New Iver Johnson Revolver. 


Spiral Springs of Tempered Steel 


Every spring of the old-style flat type has been replaced by the most 
durable types of spring made—spiral and round wire springs of drawn tempered steel. The U. S. Govern- 
ment army rifle, which is the finest in the world, has spiral springs throughout wherever they can be used. 
The reason is obvious. The Iver Johnson is the on/y revolver so equipped. Hence it is the one you can 
trust absolutely to act surely and positively at all times. And the famous safety lever, simple but sure, 


makes it possible to ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rimfire cart- 00 3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 32 or 38 center- $7. 00 
ridge, 32 or 38 centerfire cartridge $6. fire cartridge 


Nearly all firearms dealers carry Iver Johnson revolvers. Where unobtainable locally, we ship direct on receipt of price. 
e owl's head on the grip and our name on the barrel mark the genuine. 


Send for our new technical catalogue, illustrated, which tells all about the New Models. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 150 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New YorkE-—99 Chambers Street. Hampurc, GERMANY—Pickhuben ‘ PaorFi1o Ooast—T717 
Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. Lonpon, ENGLAND—4 Queen Street, Cheapside, E. 0. 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles. 





YOU CAN GET ’EM 


IF YOU SHOOT SHELLS LOADED WITH 


WALSRODE POWDER 


LOADED BY THE LEADING SHELL LOADING COMPANIES 


WHEN ORDERING YOUR SHELLS FOR FALL DELIVERY 
SPECIFY:—“LOADED WITH WALSRODE”’ 


Not affected by climatic changes Grains are hard as steel Shoots perfectly even 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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4 Accidents by Field and Stream 
qi. oa BE PREPARED WITH 
“SS “TABLOID? FIRST-AID 


Portable equipments containing ‘ Tabloid’ bandages, 

antiseptic dressings, restoratives, etc., for emergency 

use. The contents of these cases are identical 

in quality with che products supplied to Roosevelt, 

Stanley, Emin Pasha, Nansen, Scott, Peary, Shackle- 

ton, Sven Hedin, Hospital Ship Maine, etc., etc. 
eS 
















No. 707 ‘Tabloid’ First-Aid. 
One of the series. 
Measurements : 64 x 3} x 2in. 


Issued in Enamelled or Alu- 
minised Metal. 


Price i 

Ne von SI°OO 
Obtainable of- principal 
druggists. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
35, 37 & 39 West Tuirty-THIRD StrEET, NEW YORK CITY 


Lonpon (EnG.) MontreaL Sypney Cape Town MILAN SHANGHAI 








i All Rights Reserved 














$25.00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
84250 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 37! Broadway 








Gun value for every cent you spend for a DAVIS. Send 
for our large Catalogue and enclose 10c for Souvenir 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, Jock Box 700, Assonet, Mass., U. S.A 


We guarantec this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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& afford the owner maxi- THE THOROUGHBRED 
mum protection :-— That is OF THE REVOLVER WORLD 


the principle upon which 
the SMITH & WESSON is 
built. Every part of it—even to 
the most minute detail of construc- 
tion—reflects the determination of 
the makers to produce a revolver 
that would win recognition every- 
where as the weapon, without ex- 
ception, of greatest proven worth. 


The SMITH & WESSON costs 


more because it is worth more. 


Send for “The Revolver” 


—an invaluable book. 


SMITH & WESSON 


11 Stockbridge St., Springheld, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 717 Market St.,San Francisco,Cal. 




























BE PREPARED FOR 
; THE BIG GAME SEASON 
TTAENEL MANNLICHER SPORTING RIFLES 
GENUINE MAUSER SPORTING RIFLES 
LUGER AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


BRING DOWN YOUR GAME 


Ask Your Dealer, or Write 


H. TAUSCHER 322 Broadway NEW YORK 
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Here’s a new 
Sweater Coat witha 
big improved feature 
—the **four-in-one”’ cole 
lar, 

You can convert the 
collar to four different posi- 
tions, from a smart lape. 
collar to a close-fitting turtle- 
neck effect, as illustrated be- 

low. Knitted in the famous Blauvelt French Stitch, 
which makes a most handsome, elastic and durable 
£z irment. 

















A GENTLEMAN returning from riding noticed his 
groom putting two blankets on his horse, and asked: 
“WHY DO YOU put that second blanket on the horse 
this hot weather?” The man replied: “To prevent him 
from taking cold. The outer blanket absorbs the moisture, 
leaving the under blanket perfectly dry.” 

THE HARDERFOLD UNDERWEAR does for the 
e| man what the two blankets do for the horse—it is two- 
fold, and the only sanitary underwear manufactured. 

Wear HARDERFOLD HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR and 
you have warmth without excessive heat. Two shirts are 
warmer than one of the same material but double in thick- 
ness. The warmth is due to the non-conducting layer of 
air between the two thicknesses. 

HARDERFOLD is warmer than the heavier wool un 
derwear, yet is comparatively light. 

THE HARDERFOLD goods are made in three weights: 
B—SPRING AND AUTUMN 
C—WINTER WEIGHT . 

10 Campbell Street D—EXTRA HEAVY Send for Catalcgue. 


Newark, N. J. HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 


| 174 River Street TROY, N. Y. 


en 


SWEATERS 


are made in a great variety of smart styles for Men and 
Women. Every garment is full fashioned to a selvedge 
and HAND finished,which makes it practically seam- 
less. The buttonholes are hand made and will nt 
fray,tear out or enlarge. The pockets are reinfors ed 
and will not bulge or lose their shape 
Once wear a smart Blauvelt “ Full 
Fashioned "* Sweater, and you will 
never wear the ordinary kind. Any 
dealer can supply you if you ask 
him. If he won't, order from us 


Write for latest Style Book 
The Blauvelt Knitting Co. 



















GOKEY’S Hand Made 


Waterproof Boots and Moccasins 
For over fifty years the GOKEY Boot has been acknowledged to be the 


best in the world. We guarantee every pair and make good our guarantee. 
The uppers are made of the best “Moose” calf leather, genuine “ Rock 
Oak” soles, hand sewed. Our lasts and patterns are modern; our factory 
fully equipped for making only the best. Makers of the original Gokey 
Moccasins; also a full line of Street, Yachting, Golf and Tennis Shoes. 


Send for catalog § 33— Waterproof Boots and Moccasins. 
TO 132—Golf, Yachting and Tennis. 


WM. N. GOKEY SHOE CO. 
4th Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Rainproof Hunting Togs 

Wear Duxbak clothing to protect yourself from cold 
rain, heavy storms and biting winds. Our Special 
Duck Shooter’s coat means warmth, health and luxur- 
ious comfort. 

The ‘‘Special’”’ is made of Duxbak (rain-proofed) 
cloth with wool flannel lining throughout body and 
interlined with oiled silk; ulster collar; special 
pockets ; serge wd wind, weather and water-proof; 
ideal for duck blinds. 


Duxbak agionns will fit you—and keep on fitting 
you. Rightly made from tabric to finish—not to fit a 
price but to fit your requirements. 


Duxbak 


Sportmen’s Clothing Fox Ver 


We control the exclusive right in the United States to use the 
cravenetting process on sportsmen’'s clothing. Duxbak is a rain- 
proofed, close-woven fabric, made for rough-outdoor-wear._ It is 
soft and pliable. Duxbak can be had in all outer garments. Comes 
in light tan and olive green, 

Prices (east of Rocky mountains) express prepaid: Special Duck 
Shooter’s Coat, $10.00; Men’s and Women’s Coats, $5.00; Long Trousers, 
$3.00 ; Riding Trousers, $3.50; Plain Skirts, $5.00 ; Hats, $1.00 to $1.25 ; other 
garments in proportion. If your dealer will not supply, we shall be glad 
to ship direct without delay or extra charge. 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet Containing Samples of \ 
Duxbak Cloth and Self Measuring Blanks, or Order From This 
Advertisement. Trade prices to sporting goods dealers only. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Hickory Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Sole makers of Duxbak and Kamp-it outing clothing. 4 
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SMITH GUNS 


HUNTER, ONE TRIGGER 








HE mechanical precision of the a+justment of 
a Hammerless Smith Gun approximates perfec- 
tion. By reason of it a Smith Gun cannot shoot Ze 
loose. Thelonger you shoot it the tighter it gets. And so by AG 
far the greater number of your gun-troubles are eliminated. 



















NEVER in the long history of gun-making has there been made so great 

an improvement as the Hunter One-Trigger attachment, which can be 

put on all Smith Guns. It stands for the greatest accuracy—and is 

helping to make world’s records. Your dealer should be able to tell you 

all about it. So will our new and handsomely lithographed Catalogue, 

which you may have on request. 
The latest product exemplifying Smith Gun perfection is our 
20-Gauge Hammerless—just out—and almost as light as a feather. 
In reality it weighs from 5} to 7 lbs. It shows what can be done 
in making a fine gun at a low price. It is simply all gun and no frills. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., 70 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 
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who goes hunting fortified 
with Peters Shells, won’t have to worry 
about his ammunition. Peters Shells and 
Peters Cartridges possess all shooting es- 
sentials for field or target—great killing power, 
uniformity and primers that 


Never Miss or Hang Fire 


Highest velocity and least recoil. Will fit and operate in any 
standard gun. Be sure your dealer gives you Peters. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
- . Cincinnati, Ohio 
BRANCHES: New York New Orleans San Francisco 














THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Ne rome 2eansetebew i Lerelacy 


SZ’Standard Goonlikea glove and fit allover. 










We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, Civili and Mining Engineers &c. 
longer than any other boot makers and KNOW HOW. Putman Boots sell all over 
the world and have justly earned the slogan, “The World’s Standard”, Where not 
suld by dealers we ship the Genuine Putman Boots direct to you. Catalog of 
over 50 styles of boots at all prices, and self measurement blanks sentfree. Al- 
so Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins, Cut shows a 14 inch boot, hand sewed, 

water-proofed, black or brown color, made to your measure $8 00 
and delivered in the U. S., Canada or B£SxiCO fF sssscessssreseeeee * 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















The Decker Surface Water Bass B 











_ 
ait 
This bait caught the five biggest bass in 
the Contest at Congress Lake in June 
September and October are the best months 
in the year to fih with my Bait. The-e are 
the months when you will catch the Big Bass 
vsing the above Bait and fishing in the 
Evening. 
Insist upon having the Bait with the words 
Decker Hopatcong stamped on the wings 








At your dealer or by mail Post Paid $1.00 


ANS B. DECKER, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
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OU know ruffea | 

¥ grouse, monarchs if 
of the uplands. 

You know, also, thata 
crippled ruffed grouse j 
has a trick or two for 
evading the game bag. 
There is rothing so 
conducive to cuss 
words 2s searching for 
crippled birds. 

» Men who shoot 

















en 


=F | Lefever guns don’t 
i know what it is to 


ee eee 


Boston Garters are made 








waste time fruitless- 
| of best materials in a clean ly chasing cripples— 
pe. they pick up their birds dead 
rer. | ae. by well paid _ and hurry after fresh game 
’ very pair warrante es Any man who has swung a Lefever true on a 
penalty, a new pair or your rocketting pair of upland kings does not wonder at the 
y , 
money back. a result—he banks on it— 
GARTERS The reason Lefever guns kill clean and sure and far 
RECOGNIZED THE . 4 e- 
in | [>.<] stanparp, ano ie Latest Taper Boing. ' 
Y : ; WORN THE WORLD But Taper Boring is only one of 19 exclusive 
OVER BY WELL | advantages 
| DRESSED MEN. 


Y SamnyteFatr,Oo ~— pr Silk, 50c. LEFEVER S HOT GU N S 


Mail of Price 


GEORGE FROST Co.maxers have over other makes, which are fully explained in our 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. / new catalogue. Study them while you are getting 
Lefever wise. You need a copy. Write to-day for it. 

i See that Boston GARTER ~ ” . : _ vy 
“& is stamped on the clasp. LEFEVER ARMs Co., 25 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 




















? While you try my Huffman At- 
ee tachment. If you like it, keep it. If 
not send it back and I'll return your 
P dollar. 
Dr. R. J. Hein, N. Y. City, world’s cham- 





| 
| SEND ME 81.00 
| 














3 3 , pion bait cast An excellent thing d 
-° | | &@ - » Sreat bene tit to all 1 batt pelea?” oma 
r Ho TON Mra. Co. * Good; we take 
: > pleasure in showing and t Iking it,” 
f H. G. HUFFMAN :: Youngstown, Ohio ' 
} iT 
| ey J.THO Best investment known for those 
ky MPSO! seeking absolute security with a 
FARM MORTGAGE just but attractive rate of in- | 
terest 
PAUL,MINNESOTA F oo 
Ww rite me for Booklet A A little higher in price, 











perhaps, but give 


BEST DECOY EVER MADE Z 
CANVAS | Double the Wear ) 
GLASS EYES | | and Treble the T 

Protection 


PAINTED 
Weight, 7 oz. 





























Price, $6 per doz. Physicians Everywhere 
‘ Ly: 
NATURAL DUCK CO., No, 626 Kans Avenue, TOPEKA, KANS. Recommend Them | 
SCOTCH CALABASH PIPE, PRICE 50 CENTS. 1 
Your vacation will lose haf wo arene Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores iW 
on seme raga “A bard ne Sal New York: 306 Fifth Ave.. 22 Maiden Lane i 
be ish Pi pes s aa =. ee | Brooklyn: 604 Fulton St. Boston : 228 Boylston St. 
rsch — ns ar : d Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. | 
‘ sweet smoxe ha absorving a Agents in all Principal Cities. 
ssoetine. | 
THE ROYAL PIPE CO. 
201 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn, Stamps taken. | 
ser = . ae t 
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\ ANVAS BACK DUCKS and 
EA i other wild fowl will go miles 
ihe 4 ; = for this excellent food. The 


seed is gathered in October and 
hould be planted before the lakes 
reeze over in the Fall. Write for our 
free booklet on Wild Celery. It de- 
scribes its growth and tells how to 
plant the seed. Seed pods are sent by | 
express only. We are booking orders } 









rho 


and your of 

mind turns 

to Field 

andStream 
—to Hunting and Fishing and Tramping— 

now for shipment after the crop is then is the time yeu need 


gathered. MOHAWK MOCCASINS 


Per Quart - = $2.25 For Every Outdoor Purpose 
: _5 Quarts - - - 10,00 For absolute comfort and ease in sport or 
Special prices for larger quantities. work, Mohawk Moccasins in camp, cottage or 8 


cabin are superior both in their wearing qual- 
ities as well as their workmanship—for every 
pair is hand made. 

Your selection of several kinds of the fines: 
oil tanned leather, made in many distinct styles 
and the exclusive Mohawk  feature—New 


WY 








Y our method of handling the seed Wild Rice may be Method Outside Soles. 
made to grow in almost any fresh water in the U1 ited After a day in the woods 
States. Our beautiful, illustrated booklet ‘*Wild Rice’’ 7 
will be sent free on request We are booking orders, SHAWNEE BUNGALOW SLIPPERS 
subject to crop conditions, for Fall delivery at the follow- AND MOCCO MOCS 
ing rates: natty and hygienic, for men 
25 lbs. - $6.00 and boys, ladies, misses and 
Ad © ae 11.00 , children are the perfection of 


100 or over at 20c. per Ib. 
F.0.B. Munneapolis. 

This seed is shipped by express 

only at purchaser's expense. Same 

should be planted promptly on 
arrival. 

Northrup King & Co. , Seedsmen 

24 Bridge Square, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ease and comfort for the feet. 


You cannot afford to miss 

Ky catalog “‘C” sent 

on request 

Write for your 

copy today. 

A. F. Cox & Son 
Portland, Maine 
























A Flexible rear sight that does not lock up but is held by a double acting spring. Sight 


yields when struck and automatically flies back to correct place. Cannot be injured by 7 
blows or shocks and is always ready for accurate shooting. $1 1 am 
MARBLE’S FLEXIBLE REAR SIGHT Cannot Get 

Can be locked down at will and instantly raised when wanted. Jamb nut at bottom Out of 


securely holds elevation sleeve and keeps disc stem always rigid and in alignment. With 


y i Alignment 
Marble's Fiexible Rear Sight you have a sight that will never fail you. 


Spring positively guaranteed not to weaken no matter how long folded. Sold by all 
dealers Write tor catalog of sixty guaranteed specialties containing ‘‘ Hints to 


Hunters "’ and 20 pages of other valuable and interesting matter. 


Marble Safety Axe Co., 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 



























“QUTDOOR'’ FOOT COMFORT is assured by the 


“RUSSELL NEVER-LEAK” 
Moccasin Boot 


For HUNTERS, FISHERMEN, 
CAMPERS, CANOEISTS, 
“HIKERS,” TRAPPERS 
Light weight, conforms to shape of foot, thor- 
oughly water-proof—the ideal boot for all sports- 
men’s or “outdoor’’ wear. Made of chrome-tan, 
flexible cow-hide, with extra grade sole (Hun- 


DON’T FLOOD 
YOUR MAGNETO 


with oil. Never use mineral oil. All 
cylinder oils are mineral. They gum-clog 
bearings. Magneto and commutator mak- 
ers advise using “‘light oi! like that used on 
sewing machines, guns, etc.”” 3 in One is 
the best selling lubricant on earth for sew- 
ing machines and guns. 








garian hob-nailed, if desired), guarded leather 3 in One can’t gum or dry out or clog 
cointers, best quality raw-hide laces. Price ea ail y 7 H 
$6.00, for 16-inch boot, as per illustration; de } the most sensitive bearing of any type of High Ten- 


duct 12%c. for each inch less height desired sion or Low Tension Magneto. It cleans and _ pol- 
ORDER TODAY —stating size—we guar. ishes all varnished and nickeled surfaces. Prevents 
antee fit and satisfaction or money back. tarnish on brass parts. 8 oz. bottle, 50 cts.; 3 oz., 
: 25 cts. Trial Size, 10 cts. FREE SAMPLE and 

W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. special Magneto Bulletin. Write for both to-day. 
Factory A, Berlin, Wis. 


We mabou ful Hanet Biessasta Poot 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 152 New St., New York 
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$10 





The Biggest Little Cousin 
of the Kodaks— 


No. 3A FOLDING 


BROWNIE 


Takes the full size post card pictures, 3% x 5% 
- hes. Equipped with meniscus achromé atic lens, 
F. P. K. automatic shutter with bulb release, automatic 
focusing lock and reversible finder. Has all the 
Kodak advantages of daylight loading and unloading, 
and is made and tested by Kodak workmen. 


Price with meniscus achromatic lens, $10.00; with Rapid Rectilinear 
lens, $12.00; other Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $11.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Connie ee et ae and ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
Browntes fr tt the dealers or by mati. The Kodak City. 





Learn by Mail to 


Mount Birds 




















REFLEX 
CAMERAS 


~_~—o—_orrmnm~ 


Regular, 
4x5 and 5x7 
Long Focus, 
4x5 and 5x7 


Simplicity in con- 
struction and opera- 
tion. Fastest and 
most accurate shutter. 


——_— 


Junior Reflex 


34x 4} (fixed focus), suitable for begin- 
ners as well as advanced amateurs and 
adapted for plate or film pack. 





Price complete, $12.00 
With either one Holder or Adapter. 


——eouOoOuorrrrv 


Ask your dealer or write for catalogue 
and sample print to 


Reflex Camera Co., Newark, N. J. 









Let us teach you how 
to preserve and mount 


Birds, Animals 
Game Heads 
Fishes and to 
Tan Skins. 


Most Wonderful 
Art in the World 


You can now learn 
the fascinating art of 
Taxidermy right at 
home, by mail, and in 
your spare time. We teach you with complete 
success, and in a short time, how to mount birds, 
animals, trophies, etc. You learn real Taxidermy, 
including all the most carefully guarded secrets 
of the masters of the craft. By an entirely new 
method you learn in just a few lessons how to do 
exquisite work which will last for centuries. Only 
school of its kind in the world. Grand Prize 
and thirteen Gold Medals besides 35,000 success- 
ful students, prove the 

a | value of our methods, 


| One Student Says: 


“*I wou oe te ake $500 for your 

less ns it 1 'd not duplicate 
} the Your course is simply won- 
derful. From October to March I 
made over $600 and attended to all 
my other work,"’ 


Success Guaranteed 
or No Charge 


Cost of course very low, 
and we giveyou anabsolute 
guarantee to refund you 
every penny paid us if you 
| are dissatisfied for any rea- 
son whatever after com- 
pleting the course. 


BIG PROFITS 


The demand for Taxidermists is increasing every year. 
Game is growing scarcer and thousands of specimens are 
now being mounted which only a few years ago were 
allowed to go to waste. Salaries of $2,000 a year and 
upward arecommon, You can easily make from $20 to 
$50 a month in your spare time alone and in the most 
pleasant and fascinating work imaginable. You begin to 
accomplish results right from the first. 


Mail the — for the Free Books 


eg your name and address on the come brings you our .guuuunt 
big, handsomely illustrate ed t vk on Taxid jermy, copy of F 
os ree 





Send 
fort oes 











be ented sag Pictures 
° jount me and hun dre< is of Sample Let- 
ters from students all over the world. Post yourself Coupon 


« 
on this splendid opportunity an Apes Big Special e Northwestern 
Limited Offer right away. Absolutely no obli- 2 
@ Sch. of Taxidermy 





tions. Just your name —: address on the ne 
bet om ora postal or in a lette brings you ” 1677 Elwood Bid. Omahi 
the beautiful tree books and f im info e Without any obligations, 
tion, free, prepaid. Don't wait. £.ga “o send me free and postpaid, 
and mail the coupon NOW. as the Free Taxidermy Books, 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL 2 Taxidermy Magazine, sample di- 
Pg ploma, pictures of mounted gun 





OF TAXIDERMY 
1677 Elwood Bidg. o Name ... PROES JET: 
Omaha, Neb. e 


Address.. — sit 
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YBORUNDUM 


© SPORTSMAN’S STONE 


Lightness, convenience and efficiency are all combined in 
the Carborundum Sportsman's Sharpening Stone. 










It is round, just fits the hand—It is coarse on one side for taking 
out nicks, etc., and smooth on the other for putting a keen edge 
on knives and axes, and for pointing fish hooks, gaffs, etc. — 





It is put up in handsome pigskin case with strap at the 
back for fastening co the belt— 


It costs a dollar from your dealer 


or by mail 


"THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY | 


| NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 














((OMFORT is the first essential of the Sportsman. 
“Your feet have to stand the hardest knocks. 
Protect them with Witch-Elk Boots. 
The lightest and easiest boot on the market. Made 
in all heights for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Ask your Dealer to order a pair or write for Catalog © F”’ 


WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Manufacturers 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 











are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
icates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
ies in all species of Duck, Sni a Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys Make 
inquiry oF your dealer for these goods and write to us 5 f or catalogue. 


. MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





LER 








MR. SPORTSMAN: Our Boats are best for Hunters, best * Willow 


ermen, Steady to Shoot or Cast from. 


ast steel or wood ard carry more load. Made of Best Canvas, vanized 
Steel “dice pine iy Daeg m and rounding sides Fok s comp etly for 
mm carrying by hand. Checks as baggage Our boats are absolutely Noise- 
. less in the Weeds. 
SEND FOR CATALOG K 


LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


The Brilliant Search Light <S".2.ae 


can be tilted up or down, throws a bright light wherever you look; will not 








smoke, heat or blow out, locomotive reflector Automatic generator uses 
acetylene carbide gas. One filling will burn eight hours. . 
Single “tho spreads the light $5.00 J 
Double Lens, concentrates the light 6.00 


Interchangeable, combines both single and double Lens, 6.50 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 
R. C. KRUSHKE, 402 W. Superior Street - - Duluth, Mine 
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Makes reverse gears Reverse gears are damag- 
2 for Motor Boats obsolete ing and destructive. Their 
and unnecessary. a «aes ae 
nece y jerking, jolting, jarring and 
. The ONLY positive, racking are ruinous to the 
dependable and instan- machinery, if not to the 
taneous control possible. boat itself. 
Y 
CHALLENGE 
_ _ We challenge any reverse gear or any other reversing propeller ever made to do what the Roper 
1 Safety Propeller does. Any man who knows the merits of the two systems would rot for a moment 
favor the use of reverse gears. 
Ignorance and prejudice are the only obstacles that hinder the universal adoption and use of the 
= Roper Safety Propeller for the motor boat. 
mae CONTROL 
— The Roper Propeller does everything of importance that reverse gears can do and many things which ' 
reverse gears cannot possibly do, and all without violent or extra strain on engine or boat. It starts 
and is operated with one lever and one throw, and provides all the elements that are desirable in the 
control of the motor boat. 
S Without stopping or throttling the engine, the boat can be held still, s‘arted and run at any speed, 
forward or back, from a gentle drift to the full power of the engine, or stopped at any moment within ij 
>y a boat’s length. And all with but one lever and one throw. R if 
re There are no other means known by which to get the same rational, commonsense, reliable and instan- 
ke taneous control of the motor boat. 
SAFETY 
a The more positive the control and the greater the ease and certainty with which it is accomplished, 
the greater the security and pleasure of motor boating. 
a ECONOMY i 
= ; bans — , 1 
t It costs less to install and maintain a Roper Safety Propeller than a reverse gear equipment. Fewer 
d and less expensive repairs are necessary. 
" } 
= FOR FISHING q 
In fishing and trolling, the Roper Safety Propeller enables the fisherman to control the speed and i} 
| manoeuvres of his boat with one hand, leaving the other free. if 
Mg GUARANTY | 
= In the propelling and management of your boat, the Roper Safety Propeller is guaranteed to be i 
, absolutely without equal. } 
, , 
: SOLD SUBJECT TO 30 DAYS’ TRIAL ON YOUR OWN BOAT ) ) 
Write us for descriptive book and full particulars if 
i 
C. F. ROPER & COMPANY, HOPEDALE, MASS | 
e 9 ? ts 
al | 
—_ | 
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Disappoint 
SOLD IN ONE, TWO AND THREE 


POUND TINS, AND NEVER 
ANY OTHER WAY. 











DWINELL-WRIGHT Co. 


Principal Coffee Roasters 
BOSTON - CHICAGO 





Never had \bAdy Never will 
an Equa have 









Bonbons-~— 
Chocolates. 












|” On the 
/ Character 
of Candy 
\” Depends its Fitness 
|” for Gift Making 


Sold by Sales Agents Everywhere 


INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace or Slipper 
MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE 
Men’s, sizes 6-Il- - - + at $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boy’s, sizes 2-6 at $2.25 
Sent prepal!d on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America 
Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes in the 
country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide 
Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 

superior as a hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today. 


METZ & SCHLOERB 
No. 88 Main Street OSHKOSH, WIS. 
































DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE OF 


i mericas Greatest Resort 


80 pages brimful of useful information, 
beautifully illustrated. The leading hotels 
described, with rates, city map, amuse- 
ments, excursions, etc. The only reliable, 
complete Guide of City (Copyrighted). 
Send 3 Cts. in stamps for mailing free copy. 
| ATLANTIC CITY 












FREE INFORMATION BUREAU 
10 S. New York Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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THE EVINRUDE DETACHABLE 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Makes a motor boat of any rowboat in two 

minutes, flator round bottom. Full seven 

miles an hour. Not affected by waves or 

spray. 1}to2 H.P. Price complete $60 net. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR Co. 

243 Lake St. Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Its Economy an Power 
Startle the World! 


The Engine Runs on COAL OIL at a Fraction of Cost of Gasoline | 


Thousands of these marvelous en- 
gines—in actual use today — prove be- 
yond question that kerosene is the en- 
gine fuel of the future. The success 
of the ‘Detroit’? Engine is absolutely 
unparalleled. 

Demand is overwhelming. 

Kerosene (common. coal oil) 
runs it with wonderful economy. 
Kerosene generally costs 6 to 15c 
jess per gallon than gasoline—and § 
gasoline is still going up. Runs 
on any engine fuel. Only three 
moving parts. Light and portable. 
Does work of engines weighing ¢ 
four times as much. Runs every . 


thing. 
The Amazing “DETROIT” 
The Kerosene Wonder—on 15 Days’ Tria]—Direct From Factory 


Any engine you want from 2 to 20 H. P. sent on 15 days’ free trial—tested 
immediately before shipping and ready to ran. If dissatisfied— every dollar you 
have paid us for the engine cheerfally refunded. Prices lowest ever known for 
high-grade, guaranteed engines. 

The New Book is Ready—WRITE ! = Tells all about these new wonders - at 
mark anew era in enzines. Special introductory price on first “ Detre 
engine sold in each community. Quick action gets it. Address 


Detroit Engine Works, 449 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





HUNTER EP 
WHISKEY 
HIGH-BALL 


Recuperates because the whiskey is 
tonic 
both mental and physical vigor. 


all first-class cafés 


LANAHAN & SON, 





} 


| 


abso- 


that will restore 


and by jobbers. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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$3.00 Compass For $1.50 
“Du-North” Pocket Compass 


Built Like 
A Watch 


U.S. Army 
Pattern 





This Compass is identically the same as regu- 
larly sold for $3.00. 

Having made many thousand for the U. S. 
Government we offer this Compass to the Public 


: $1.50 


Sent by mail upon receipt of price. 

The case is solid White Metal; 134 inches in 
diameter.; with silvered. Metal Dial; Bar Needle; 
Jewel Bearing; Spring Hunting Case. 

Don’t do Hunting, Camping, Traveling 
out one. 


with- 


SOLE MAKERS: 


ISZARD-WARREN CO., Inc. 
136 North 12th Street Phil phia, Pa. 
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WEAR MOCCASINS ON 
THAT FALL HUNTING TRIP 











T this time when you are planning to hit the trail after the 
lordly moose, the fleeting deer, the lumbering bear, or 
perhaps the caribou—this is the time when you must 

consider and decide that all-important question—footwear. 
Remember that in a hike of only ten miles, each of your feet 
is going to strike the ground eleven thousand times! That spells 








bruises, blisters, and “blues” for the fellows with ill-fitting, 
heavy footwear. Take example from your guide! He spends all his time in 
the woods and knows by long, hard experience how to take care of himself. 
You will find him wearing soft, pliable and waterproof moccasins, with perhaps 
an outer sole added to give more stiffness and protection against roots and sharp 
stones. 


Palmer’s Moosehead 


Brand Moccasins 


are the results of over thirty years’ experience and experiment 
by the best moccasin makers in America and from special, 





TRADE MARK 















selected stock. This means a proper fit, and furthermore we 
have a special system of oil tanning that renders the leather soft, 
pliable and absolutely waterproof no matter how often you get 
them wet. Each style shown in our catalogue has been selected 
for its real worth, for it is only by supplying footwear of integ- 
rity that we have reached our present enviable position among 
the sportsman clan of America. Send today for our catalogue 
showing our various styles and prices. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Limited 


Manufacturers of Oil Tan Footwear 


FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 





[ wave FOR MEN AND WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 





SA 
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At Far ~ el Trading Stations 


or wherever the builders of this nation and their 
unconquerable descendants go it is a significant 
fact that the demand for 


Budweiser 











is soon felt. Its superb Quality and Purity, its 
| mild and exquisite flavor has sent it into every 
nook and corner of our broad land and to the lands 
beyond the seas. Budweiser is King—Everywhere. 


. Bottled only at the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FIELD AND STREAM’S WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY 


Camps and Guides 


@ For sportsmen planning Fall Hunting Trips we recommend the 
following and will be glad to send further particulars upon request. 


Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 




















| 
| 





RIPOGENUS LAKE CAMPS 

In the Grandest territory 
in the MAINE WOODS, 
covering a forest area of 
250 Square Miles, interwo- 
ven with a network of beau- 
tiful lakes, ponds, rivers, 
and streams. TROUT will 
rise to the all summer. 
JEER, BEAR GROUSE 





fly 
and 


MOOSE, 


in the Fall. 

Special reduced rates for 1910—For illustrated 
circular and other information, address 

REG. C. THOMAS, 412 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Or direct to Ripogenus Lake Camps, Grant Farm Post Off., Maine. 











HUNTING IN 
THE MAINE WOODS 


Deer, moose, partridge and ‘coon hunting: one of the few places in the 


wilderness where the whole family can go and each find enjoyment, with 
all the material comforts of home; thirty ponds and lakes within radius 
of three miles; — on Mt. Katahdin, Rainbow Lake, Hurd Pond 
reservations limited to 12 mage ne ting season, 6 during winter; open 
entire year; guides; valate: su es turnished; daily mail; individual 
lox camps HERBER ‘M HOWES, Debsconeag, Maine. 








“CAMP MOOSEHORNS” 


named, for here in the most famous big game section of Maine, 
n finds satistied sportsmen bringing out their prized trophies, 
Moose, deer and small game are all plentiful and partridge and duck shoot- 
ing excellent Besides, we have a special Trout Camp, on Cedar Pond, 
where trout fishing may be had of the very finest. Comfortable quarters. 
Write today for our iNustrated booklet showing how to reach us and giv- 


ing rates, etc. 
HASKELL & BROWN 
Camp Moosehorns. 


is rightl 











Schoodic, Maine 








Sebois Bridge Hunting Camps. 


PENOBSCOT COUNTY, MAINE 


You moose, deer and hear hunters, below is the record for s910 of 
big 
Moose, 32; 
Camps at Sebois 'Bridge, Patten, 
famous Oxbow 
Country speak for themselves. 
headwaters of Sebois River Moose Country which may be obtained 
on application 


Aroostook from Patten 
Luther Hall's Splendidly Equipped 
located on the headwaters of the 
region and in the heart of the great Sebois Moose 
We have a sportsman's map of the 


game shipments over the Bangor & 
Deer, 419; Bear, 2 


Our buckboards will meet all parties at Patten 
LUTHER HALL, 
Patten, Maine. 





HUNTERS AND SPORTSMEN 


If you contemplate a hunting trip to Maine 
fall for big game come to Fairview Camps on 
Shinn Pond, reached from Patten. 

All log cabins with open fires. My outlying camps 
are in the best deer and moose country in the state. 


this 
Lower 


For circular and other information address. 


EDWIN F. FOWLER Patten, Maine 














THE BEST MOOSE AND DEER COUNTRY IN MAINE 
in the opinion of the most ezperienced sportsmen, is the section 
surrounding Millinocket, in Penobscot County. Every year this 
section supplies its quota of prize trophies, and the sportsman 
who fails to secure the legal iimit is the exception. The Nollese 
mic Camps, on the west shore of beautitul Noliesemic Lake, 
a headquarters rizht in the heart of the best country, and sports- 
men are assured the caeutcetnal home—fresh eggs and vegetables, 
home cooking, spring beds in cozy camps. Kates reasonable 
Write at once. 


A. E. CHADBOURNE, NOLLESEMIC CAMPS, MILLINOCKET, MAINE. 


FOR HUNTING 
Come to FAMOUS DEAD RIVER REGION 


Deer here in abundance. My parties are always successful. Ten 
yeats experience asa Maine guide, Reference furnished upon 
request. Write for open dates to 


PERCY C. TAYLOR, EUSTIS, MAINE 








af 





THE HUNTER’S PARADISE 





Machias Lake, back from the beaten track. Twenty 
comfortable camps in the virgin wilderness. Cream, 
milk, eggs and vegetables from our own place. Spring 
beds and open fires. ba miles from Ashland 
by buckboard, or by can up beautiful Machias 
stream. Fine fishing for ‘Prout—five pounders far 
from scarce, If you want that big Moose, come to 
us. Deer also very re age Let us send circular 
and map. References gladly furnished. 
McNALLY BROTHERS, ASHLAND, ME. 
*% ? 





ENJOY YOUR 
VACATION AT 


America’s 
fish, game, 
Lake’s most picturesque 
and accommodations YOU 
on request. 


C. A. JUDKINS, Manager, Kineo, Maine 


MT. KINEO HOUSE 


largest inland-water hotel, in Maine’s best 
recreation and scenic region; at Moosehead 
point. Offers just, the outing 
would like. Big booklet 











A SPORTSMAN’S WINTER PARADISE 


Splendid fishing in the bays and creeks as well as 
in the salt water. Finest hunting, quail, deer, wild 
turkey, ducks, etc., at Naples, Lee County, Fla. Fin- 
safest, bathing beach in Florida. For descrip*ive 
pamphlet and terms address Dr. Herbert Caldwell, 
Mer. Hotel Naples, care of COURIER JOURNAL, 
Louisville, Ky. 


est, 





EXCLUSIVE HUNTING RIGHTS ON 25,000 ACRES 


Furnishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, 
hunting lands and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, wi'd 
turkeys and deer. Northern references. Special attention 
paid to parties containing ladies. ‘Trained and untraineo quail 
dogs forsale. Open Season—Nov. Ist to Feb. Ist. 


DR. H. L. ATKINS BOYDTON, VA. 








=. ee : 
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HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 


Choice accommodations for gentlemen and 
ladies. Come and bring your wife. 

GEN’L FRANK A. BOND, 

Puies, No. Carolina | 








HUNTING AND FISHING IN MONTANA 


Elk, Sheep, Deer, Bear and Lion. We can supply 
you with guides and outfit, saddle and pack horses. 


For particulars address 


COLD SPRING RANCH 


Salesville, Montana 


| DEER HUNTING IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


The Cranberry Lake Region probably of- 
fers the best deer hunting in the Adiron- 
dacks today. This because it is just enough 
“out of the way” to escape the great rush 
of sportsmen that have given the more ac- 
cessible parts of the Adirondacks the name 
of being cleaned out. Up to a few years 
ago this section was practically unknown 
to the public. Here we have deer hunting 
unrivalled in this part of the country, as 
well as bear, partridges and ducks. Write 
me today about planning the finest trip of 
your life. 
J. M. BALDERSON 


Bear Mountain Camp Wanakcna, N. Y. 











PINE CONE CAMP, Muscallonge Galore 
October and November the best fishing and 
hunting season of the year. Ducks, Deer, 
Partridge and Grouse in abundance. 18 Cot- 
tages. Rate, Board, Boat and Cottage com- 
plete $10.50 per week. Write for Booklet. 
Cc. L. THOMAS, Prop. 
Dorset, Hubbard County, Minn. 


SERPENTINE CAMPS 


MOOSE, CARIBOU, DEER AND GROUSE 
Sportsmen, if you are interested in big 
game hunting, try my camps on the headwaters 
of the Tobique River. 
PERCY B. FALDING 
Perth, Victoria Co., New Brunswick 











Fisherman’s Paradise 


is the name of a mighty comfortable Lodge situated 
on Grass Lake, one of a chain of six lakes, in which 
you can find some of the best fishing for Black Bass, 
Mascalonge and Trout that you can find in the state 
of Michigan—and that’s going some. Launches, row- 
boats, canoes, etc., right on hand. Write at once to 


H. D. Smith, “Fisherman’s Paradise, ’ Bellaire, Mich. 


MAGNIFICENT HOME ON CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


35 acres, elegant bungalow concrete construction, covers nearly 'j 
acre. 15 rooms, 4 baths, electric hghts, hot water heat, every 
conceivable convenience; stable, gar: age, etc Costly whart, 
grand water front, beautiful building sites, finest duck shoot 
in Maryland, boating, bathing, fishing unsurpassed. Splendid 
environments. § miles from Annapolis. A gentleman's home of 
the highest order. House cost $35,000 to build. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. Other superb homes, the finest in the South, 
Catalogue. The SOULE REALTY CO., Washington, D. C 

















CAMP ROSSIGNOL 
Queens County, N. S. 


A Real hunting camp! 

Right in the heart of the best Moose and Bear coun- 
try in Canada. All kinds of Ducks, Woodcock, Par- 
tridge, Trout and Salmon. We can fit you out and 


For Sale, Adirondack Property 


Owner must sacrifice one of the most beautiful and acces- 
sible Lake Tracts in the Adirondacks; suitable for ex- 
clusive hotel, hunting and fishing club, private estate, 
summer school or sanatorium; timber on property is 
nearly enough to cover price; elevation 1700 ft. 

Forest, Box 248, Northwille.N.Y, 








supply guides, canoes, tents, blankets and grub. The | 
Dominion Atlantic steamers, sailing every day except 
Saturday, from Boston to Y armouth—thence ‘by train 
to Caledonia, Queens County, N. S., where the camp 
team will meet you at the station and drive you 12 
miles to Camp Rossignol. Buy your tickets right 
through to Caledonia and return. Round trip $16.00 


from Boston. 
P. H. MOORE 


Licensed Guide. 

















Finest Ducking and Game Preserve in Virginia, 


near Washington, six hours New York; 2,000 acres, 
club houses, blinds, place for motor boats, long dis- 
tance telephone, thousands of ducks, turkeys, pheas- 
ants, etc. Leave New York at night, spend day 
shooting, home next morning. Pay 6% as farm 
proposition; nothing so accessible ir the country for 


club. 
SOULE, Washington, D. C. 








— | 


TILLHUNTING moose on the snow is the 
G inst positive method. Most BIG HEADS are 

procured this way. New Brunswick abounds in 
wonderful ridges, rich in feed, easily traveled, 
tracked up by game. What do you think of one 
guide counting 28 separate tracks in one-half mile 
traveling? Of shooting a 62-inch head and watch- 
ing a still bigger one walk away? Plan a,Novem- 
ber trip for this fall and you can procure your 
moose, your caribou, and a buck deer on one trip. 
This is positive. The camps are comfortable, the 
accommodation standardized, the guides experts. I 
have just returned from one country where we 
counted 200 moose. 


DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


Secretary, Provincial Guides Association 
St. John, N. B. 











November Stillhunting in New Brunswick 
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There’s a Moose 
for You 





Pack your guns—leave your cares 
and worries behind—get away for 
a week or two hunting in 


CHEM AT N. sé; | 
WOOD 


Old guides report the signs that mean 
plenty of deer, grouse, partridge and other 
game as well as moose. 


Law off in Maine October 15th 
Our books, “ Directory of Guides” and 


“Fish and Game Country” contain a list 
of guides that know every nook and 


crook in the woods. Sent 


for 4 cents in stamps. 


Address 
“Where to Go” 
Division 
North Station, Boston 
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The Ducks Are Coming ! 


(Season Opens October Ist) 


UCK shooting on Long Island sur- 
passes anything else on the Atlantic 
seaboard, owing to the fact that the Island 
is the only land lying across the line of 
flight, and because its Northern bays, its 
Southern salt marshes and open water, 
close to sweet water ponds and feeding 
grounds, make this the only resting place 
for the birds on their long semi-annual 
flights. The ducks pause at Long Island 
as nowhere else, congregating in larger 
numbers than at any other point. This is 
the sportsman’s opportunity, 

Prepare yourself for the first of the 
flight by securing list of guides, map and 
time-table of the South side of Long 
Is'and from the General Passenger Agent. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 
Pennsylvania Station 


New York City 











NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 








A Paradise for the Camper 
and Angler :: Ideal 
Canoe Trips 


@ The country traversed by the Reid New- 
foundland Company’s system is exceed- 
ingly rich in all kinds of fish and game. 

@ All along the route of the Railway are 
streams famous for their SALMON and 
TROUT fishing, some of which have a 
world wide reputation. 


QInformation cheerfully given upon ap- 
plication to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, Gen. Pass. Agent 








REID NEWFOUNDLAND CO. 


ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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Let Us an “a Hide. 





And let us do your head mout rug, robe, coat 
and glove making. You never lose anything and g« 
erally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rug r trophies, 
or dress them into buckskin glove leathet Bear, dog 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide skin 
tanned with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, 
odorless, moth f a » int s, gloves 
caps, men’s and its en so ordered 





Get our ill ustré ated catal whicl 
tanning, taxidermy and hea 1 mot 
of fur goods and big mounted game he: ads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY. 








582 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








Autumn Excursions 
Via 
Delaware and Hudson 


Special Round Trip Reduced Rates in 


effect to Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
and Adirondack Mountains Points. 

Tickets on sale from September 15th 
to October 6th, good for return to Octo- 
ber 31st. 

Through Pullman equipment on night 
and day trains from Grand Central Ter- 
minal. Tickets can be purchased at any 
N. Y. C.& H.R. R. R. ticket office. 

N. Y. City 


1354 Broadway. 


Information Bureau, No. 


“ey - 
LA Illustrated folder A 
SY, mailed free on re- /Q¥ 
” 
quest to . 





A. A. HEARD 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Albany, N. Y. 
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Steel Fishing,Rods 


Secsiiatiint the sun is deene shining—and 

od fish are always biti ng. Go and find them 
a “BRISTOL’ The 

“BRISTOL, peculiarly an 


re is a_ special 
listinctively adap- 


ed to each kind of fishing. Fit your “BRIS- 


TOL” to your fish and you will come home 
with the fish and a rey ition. The season is 
open all fall and winter in m 
for bass, pike, pickerel, perch, ap 
carp, tarpon, tuna and dozens of other good 
ones. Go after them and get a real rest. In- 
sist on having a steel rod with the “BRISTOL” 
trade marke on the handle. 
Catalog Mailed Free. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. , 81 Horton St., Bristol. , Conn. 








pl ices 





, muskie, 















Pack your gun and your 
hunting suitandcome tothe 
Wolverine State for your 
Fall shooting. Haunts of 
the deer, bear, partridge, 
duck and rabbit are 
quickly and comfortably 
reached by the Pere Mar- 
geevte Railroad from 

Toledo, Detroit and 
Chicago. Bass fishing still 
is good, so bring your rod. 

An accurate synopsis of 
the Michigan game and 
fishing , ws is contained 
in our illustrated and 
descriptive booklet, *Fish- 
ing aud Hunting in Michi- 
gan."’ A copy free if you 
write Mr. H. F. Moeller, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Detroit, Mich. 


| DERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD 
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OUTEITTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 
LIGHT WEIGHT WATER AND ROT PROOF TENTS 
ASK ABOUT OUR GREEN TENTS 





OUTING CANOE 

CLOTHES : 
pone ABERCROMBIE’S wae 
OUTFITS TRADE CAMP MARK GUNS AND 
FOOTWEAR AMMUNITION 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE Co., 311 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTATED CATALOGUE F PLEASE NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 








Find out about the Lexington before you buy a Motor Boat 


It you want a boat that combines 

———— - comfort with speed and safety—-that 
Oe looks right, is built right and is 

priced 1ight—don't buy till you get 
our free illustrated catalog describ- 
ing the 1ro1o Lexington—the 
“Quality Boat."’ Send for it today 
The Lexington is equipped with FERRO 

engines and reverse gears—the 
best marine engine built 






















The Camper Who Cooks tyres tice 
p tured Alcohol 
Saves a whole lot of trouble, and gets what 
he cooks when he wantsit. Alcohol is a most 
highly concentrated fuel. There is more cook- 
ing heat in 8 pounds (gallon) of Alcohol, than 
+n 100 pounds of wood, We will tell you all 
Uh about it for the asking. Write to-day. 
y Mailed to any address on receipt of $1.50 
HOWE & FRENCH, 297 FranklinSt., Boston, Mass. 


- 
—_, 




















BRADLEY’S ANTI-RUST ROPES £7,223"; 


Revolvers. They cannot rust or pit if these ropes are used. No more worry- 
ing to keep your firearms in perfect condition. Sent postpaid, $1.00 per set for 
Shotguns; 50c. for rifles; 25c. for Revolvers. Give gauge and length of barrel. 
Send for circular giving full particulars. 

9 . make wing shooting easy and 
Bradley s Shotgun Sights certain. Scores greatly in- 
creased at trapand in field. Price, postpaid, 50cents. Send forcircular. Address 
C. L. BRADLEY, Clarksville, Tenn. Marble Safety Axe Co , Gladstone, Mich., 

are sole distributors of my entire line of specialiies for sportsmen. 























The Kraemer GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 








ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 
Pathfinder 














THE SPORTSMAN’S VEST 


it’s wind proof, durable, warm, and only 
weighs 1‘. ibs. Leather will not stiffen 
from wetting. [deal for hunting, boating, anto- 
mobiling. Body lined with finest mocha leather, 
four large pockets. made of soft mocha 
leather, large cuffs. Fi ug around neck and 
wrists, Whip Cord $5, Corduroy $6, English 
Corduroy brown, $7 Money refunded if net 
satisfactory. Write for detailed description, 


L. A. NELSON, 225 WN. 12th St., La Crosse,Wis. 


Used by the world's greatest hunt- | 
er and endorsed by leading U.S 
Aimy Officers as the most practical 















Compass on the market. All points 
of direction seen at a glance, in dark 
as well as light. Send us your order 
now for your Fall trade. 
Manufactured by the 


U. S. COMPASS CO. 
Office, 411 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 




























Lae. 


sa. ae. == 

AA 
They men leaks instantly; 
> in cranite ware, hot ~ & —y brass, panel 6": POWER COMPLETE 94 tely Guaranteed 

utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. An nsibi 
<> them. Fit any surface. Perfectly cmc. Wendel Savention 1, 2 & 3 Cylinders, 3 to 30 H.P p—Hlneg ey . 
Household necessity. Millions in use, fend for sample package, 1c. Write for complete catalog today--tells al! about how these high grade motors are built in 
Complete pkg, asstd sizes, 25c, postpaid. Agts wanted the LARGEST PLANT IN THE WORLD devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 199 Amsterdam, N. Y. “cycle motors. GRAY MOTOR CO, 29 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
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hile Rock 


Mi World’s Best Table Water’’ 


All I Claim for the 
BARKER HUNTING SHOE 


has been proven by the best judges—the hunters, guides and 
woodsmen who have worn the shoe for over eleven years. 


















The best “still-hunting” shoe on eart) 
Light, Noiseless, Warm and Waterproof 
Ask for ‘‘ What They Say’ Leaflet. Beware of imitations. Sent ex- 


press prepaid—8 inches high, $4.50; 10 inches, $5.25; 16 in- 
-ches, $7.00; if your dealer will not supply you. 


WM. E. BARKER, _ 112 Federal St., Boston 

















RAIN-PROOF Yourself 


You will be absolutely rain-proof and have the 
most comfortable and up-to-date hunting gar- 
ment imaginable if you wear a 
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The Hartung Bass Bait 


Made famous by the use of EXPERTS. There is no 
other just as good. Every Troll fully guaranteed and 
bears the Fish HawkTrade Mark, 


If your dealer won't supply you—we will 


Trade 


Mark 


Hunting Coat. 


Every sportsman likes it 
because the fabric is soft 
and diessy, weil ventilated 
and rain prooted by the 
famous PriestlyCravenette 
*’rocess, Three large game 
pockets are copveniently 
arranged to distril ute the 
weight evenly on all sides 
Watch, tackle and ammu 
nition pockets. shoulder 
gun rest, wide corduroy 
storm collar and other 
exclusive features fully 
explained in booklet which 
will be sent on request: If 
you cannot buy a Champlain 
Coat of your dealer we will 
send it by express prepaid 
for $4.50, long trousers to 
match, $2.50 
MEAD MANUF'G CO 
105 College St., Burlington, Vt. 


Send for catalog, anyway, showing full line in natural 
colors. 


HARTUNG BROS. & CO., 51 Waverly St., Jersey City, W. J. 














A CLEAN <a Price $1.00 
SUSPENSORY > j 


EVERY MORNING 

Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
which can be washed independently. 
A ' omplete Peparcure from theoldstyle, 
giving perfect comfort and support, with- 
out the use of legstraps. All sizes. Mailed 
iu a plain box on receipt of price Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. W rite for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

7G Pargk PL. WareRtowy. N, Y. 















VIOLIN oR MANDOLIN 


Given with 10 thorough and complete 
lessons by correspondence method. ¢ 
NEWEST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CORNELIUS HIGGINS, Inst., R. 1005, 277 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Of all the Glidden Tours, that of 1910 
was the longest, and by far the hardest. It 
lasted for sixteen running days and covered 
2,851 miles. It started at Cincinnati and 
went “‘by way of Dallas, Texas,’’ through 
thirteen states to Chicago. 


It is the opinion of experts who made this 
tour that no car in the world could have 
completed it with a perfect score. Yet, 
from Cincinnati to Louisville—to Nashville 
—to Sheffield, Ala.—to Memphis—to Little 
Rock—to Hot Springs—to ‘Texarkana—to 
Dallas—to Lawton, Oklahoma—to Okla- 
homa City—to Wichita, Kansas—eleven 
consecutive days out of the sixteen, through 
the hardest part of the trip—and for five 
days after every other car on the tour 
had been penalized, not a single point 
could be assessed against the Chalmers ‘*30°’ 
—the $1500 car. 


In all the history of motoring, there is no 
performance like this. “The Glidden ‘lrophy 
had never been won before by a car costing 
less than $4,000. 


If you are thinking of buying a car, what 
better proof could you ask of reliable per- 
formance under all conditions than you have 


MOTOR CARS 


HE Chalmers “30” is the only 
medium priced car that was 
ever awarded the Glidden Trophy. 





































in the Glidden Tour record of the winning 
Chalmers *‘30"' ? 

The Chalmers ‘30’ has never been 
defeated in any important motoring 
event by any car of its price and power 
class. 

In addition to perfect mechanical perform- 
ance, you get in the Chalmers all the beauty 
of line and finish that you can find in any car. 

What more could you ask in any car at 
any price than you get in the medium-priced 
Chalmers. 

We have never had so large a volume of 
business as we have now. ‘There has never 
been so satisfying a demand for Chalmers 
cars as there has been since we announced 
our 1911 models. Yet this demand will not 
affect the Chalmers’ policy of building cars 
for quality, not quantity. 

We suggest, therefore, that you place your 
order now, in order to be sure of getting the 
car that is your first choice. 

1911 cars will be delivered in order of 
purchase. All of our dealers have delivery 
schedules and will be able to tell you when 
delivery can be made. Write for our new 
catalog‘‘ AG’’ and name of the nearest dealer. 


Chalmers Motor Company Detroit, Mich. 


Licensed under Selden Patent. 


Chalmers ‘‘30’’ 
Touring Car, $1500 
Pony Tonneau, aoe 


Roadster, 1500 
Limousine, $3000 
Landaulet, $3000 
Coupe, 2400 


Chalmers ‘‘Forty’’ 
Touring Car 

Torpedo Body, 
Roadster, $2750 
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THE TRAFFIC OFFICER SAYS: 


“THE KLAXON IS MY BEST FRIEND— 


I can depend upon it to keep people out of harm's 
way—no other auto signal fills the bill—I see the 
Klaxon prevent accidents and save lives every day 
: —the law ought to compel every auto to carry a 
Hs Klaxon.” . 


ae The traffic squad — every- You know the danger of the _ 
auto: but do you realize the 
protection the Klaxon affords 
you; that it always warns, in 
time, before you are confused : 
r Bs that it is your guarantee of safety 
signal— all, to a unit, pronounce that the auto must have such a 
the Klaxon the only warning signal; that you have a right to 


signal that positively protects. demand its use? 


where ; accident insurance ad- 
xa justers the country over: 30,000 
motorists (thousands more each 
i month) who will trust fo other 


. © = —_—Y =| A — 
* = —_ a 
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LOVELL-McCONNELL MFG. CO. THE KLAXON COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS Sole Distributors for U.S. A. 3 
NEWARK, N. J 1 Madison Avenue, New York = 


IXLAXON 


“Che Public Safety Signal” 
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What Do You Want to ome? 





Funny thing happened the other day- 
Man walked into the office, asked for the Where To Go man and said, “I went to New 


Brunswick hunting last season—had a great time. Want to go again and can't remember 
the name of my guide. Who was he and where is he located ?”’ 


That sounds like a pretty tough one, doesn't it? Well, we thought we were up a 
stump, but we sat him down and read him some reports from men who had been to New 
Brunswick, giving names of guides, charges, success they had, and so on, and suddenly our 
friend sat up and exclaimed, “Wait a minute! What was that guide's name you just men- 
tioned?’ We repeated and he fairly jumped out of his skin and shouted, “That's the fellow 
—I knew you could tell me—Old Bill * * * and the best guide and biggest liar that ever walked.” 


We don't pretend to know all about the sport everywhere, but we have got almost a thou- 
sand reports from readers who have visited various parts of America within the last year, 
and we can put anyone in the kind of a country where he can get the sport he wants—without a 
shadow of a doubt. Perhaps we can be of service to you. If so, write us. The service is 


free to any reader of FIELD AND STREAM—Just enclose stamp for reply. 


READERS INFORMATION SERVICE 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 26 East 21st St., New York City 





HOW ABOUT THAT NEW RIFLE? 


The big game season is at hand! Everyone has the bug and we are all 
going over our outfits and cleaning up our arms, digging out old hunting jackets, 
plugging up the holes in our hunting boots and trying the shutters of our kodaks 
to make sure nothing will fail us at the critical moment. 


Everyone finds that something or other has gone busted or been worn out 
and this is a time of hustling ‘round to the stores to fill the deficiencies. FIELD 
AND STREAM is giving an opportunity to secure any article of equipment 
without any cash outlay, by securing a few subscriptions. 


FIELD AND STREAM is going to put on a big list of new subscribers 
before January Ist. In order to encourage every present reader to do 
his share, we have taken our Premium Catalogue and cut the number 
of subscriptions for every item almost in half. Get our catalogue, 
as now revised, and you will find better returns for your efforts 
than offered by any other magazine published. These 
offers are special and will hold good only through the sub- 
cription campaign at present in progress. 


FIELD 









26 E. fle St., 
% City. 








Gentle a 

Enclosed find 4c. in 
stamps oe or which send ¢ copy 
Premium Catalogue, with 
spec cially low prices fo r the big 
fall 1910 subscription campaign. 


























Don't let this opportunity go by, but send in the 
coupon at once, with 4 cents in stamps to cover 
mailing, and get to work at once. 





Ms Mitacsatdetadietoniar seeninedieeens 
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? Centuries of Use Club Cocktails 


SAMBUCUS SALVE Mixed to measure—and meas- 


0 years av - s s - . 
For 40 years I have been making this salve from an old ures up to your idea of what 


Indian formula. The important ingredient I gather myself. 


















New It has cured sores of years’ standing which were said to be 4 
cancers. Its curative powers are wonderful for any sore. a real Cocktail should be. 
tber i new or old. on will last for years and will be sent post- h h 
paid for One Dollar. Sim l , strain t roug 
W. H. HANNAH, _—_ Georgetown, Ohio re ar ale ee 
Druggist Brown County cracke ice an serve. 
a 
r Martini (gin base) and Manhat- 
— | i tan (whiskey base) are the most 
our The Cus popular. At all good dealers. 
en- } | y G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Hartford New York Londen 


MARTIN 
Cocktails 


- F LWAYS READ THE 
 - INDEX TO ADVER.- 
~ w TISERS’ PAGES—THEY 

| WILL TELL SOME- 
THING ABOUT THE 
INNER WORKINGS 
OF THE MAGAZINE 
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Now comes golden Autumn, with her mild, 
pleasant days—the most delightful of the year— 
the ideal time for tramping, fishing, hunting or 
camping. Let us tell you of Clothes that meet 
every requirement of outdoor life. 


ampit 
Outing Clothes for Fall 


Afford the limit of walking-comfort, both formen 
and women. They permit an exceptional freedom 
of motion and are failored to fit you. ‘‘Kamp-it”’ is 

2 (3 the only line of its kind that looks ‘‘classy”” and 
CAT is “classy.’? Kamp-it garments are not expensive. 


Kamp-it cloth isa light, soft, pliable fabric, fine- 
twilled and color-fast. It is unaffected by sun, 
water, or_ perspiration. (Not rain - proof.) 
‘‘Kamp-it’? 1s more serviceable than ordinary 
Khaki, and makes a more becoming garment. 

The Kamp-it line includes all outer garments. Prices (east 
of Rocky mountains) express prepaid: Women's Norfolk 
Jackets, $3.4); Plain Skirts, $3.00; Divided Skirts, $4.00; Men's 
Outing Coats and Norfolk Jackets, $3.00; Long Trousers, $2.00; 
Riding Pants, $2.50; Hats, Caps, gegins, etc., in proportion, 
If your dealer will not supply, we shall be glad to ship dir 
without delay or extra charge, . 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet Containing 
Samples of Kamp-it Cloth and Self-Measuring 
Blanks, or Order from This Advertisement, 
Trade prices to sporting goods dealers only, 
BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


| a - EI Sn ey Sole Makers of Kamp-it and Duxbak outing clothing. 
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“It s saves 3» the dip _ that, -distracts,. 





Depend Upon Your Pen as You Do 
Upon the Accuracy of Your Gun 


There are more operations of hand and machine in the making of a Waterman’s Ideal 
than in that of the finest rifle. From the mere simplicity of the finished pen as one uses it, 
it would scarcely appear that 210 careful operations were necessary just to make it hold ink 
and write. Pure gold, crude rubber and iridium, however, are manipulated into the finished 
Waterman's Ideal in such a manner as to provide a successful writing implement that will 
meet the requirements of every style of writing we have ever heard of, and make the pen 
safe to carry under any conditions, whether it be into the wilds of camp life or used at the 
library table. 

To those who have never written with a Waterman's Ideal, we say—You must try one 
to know their perfection and own one to know their convenience. ‘The world has never had 
another writing tool that has given the same satisfaction, or for as long a time. 


TRY THE FILLED PENS AT YOUR DEALERS 
Avoid Substitutes. Send for Booklet. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


& School St., Boston. 189 Clark St., Chicago. 734 Market St., San Francisco. 
Kingsway, London. L. E. Waterman Company, Limited, Montreal. 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 
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Steel Lined 








Remington [ 


Autoloading Shoigun | * 





UMC Steel Lined Shells made a clean sweep 

at the firing line in 1909 and 1910, winning every Inter- 

state Handicap—ten successive victories by amateurs shooting 
UMC Steel Lined Shells. 

UMC Quality Proven-—-UMC Arrow and Nitro Club Steel Lined Shells have 
thereby demonstrated their right to every shooter's preference. 

UMC Steel Lined Shells that made these record wins at the Interstate 
Handicaps are the same ammunition you buy at your dealers for the hunt— the universally 
better bags of UMC sportsmen everywhere bearing testimony to the greater efficiency of 
UMC Steel Lined Shells. 

Reminoton guns won five out of the last ten Interstate Handicaps—as 
many handicaps as all guns of other manufacturers combined. This victory conclusively 
demonstrates Remington superiority —proves that these guns of the day lead all other makes. 

The Remington Autoloading Shotgun—hammerless, solid breech, automatic 
ejector, repeater of five shots—combines the advantages of all other shot guns with being 
autoloading without the loss thereby of any muzzle energy, absolutely safe, having 
minimum recoil. 


Are you up to date on the game laws in your favorite hunting section? Let us send 
you a copy of our new 


1910 Game Laws—FREE 
Write to-day to any one of the addresses given below, telling us the kind of gun and ammunition you 
use, and receive a free copy of our 1910 Game Laws and Guide Directory 
UMC and Remington—the perfect shooting combination. 


Sold by all first-class dealers. Do not accept a substitute. Communicate with us if your dealer does not 
carry UMC or Remington 





[ The Union Metallic Castuidee Ca., 10- I, Didewes t, Cua. The Rontesten deme Con Dept. 1 0-1, Ilion, N.Y. | 
Aqmey, 299 Broadway, Dept. 10-1, New York City | 
| SAME OWNERSHIP SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY | SAME MANAGEMENT | 











Write for booklet, ‘*‘How to Organize Gun c Tubs. a4 


CHARIE 


















leave a sentry o 
guard over your teeth 


Night-time is a danger-time. Before retir- 


ing protect your teeth with this delicious 
cleanser and preserver— 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 


Doubly efficient—not only germicidal, destroying 
the decay-germs; but its lasting antiseptic effect 
keeps your mouth at night, in the sweet, clean, non- 
acid condition that counteracts germ-growth. 


Your Children Have What You Lacked 


It is a treat, not a task for the children to brush their 
teeth with this pleasant-tasting dentifrice; delicious with- 
out the presence of sugar, an efficient cleanser without 
“grit,” and all that is beneficial without any injurious effect. 


Schools all over the country are giving attention to Dental 
Hygiene, and educators realize that a good dentifrice 
of pleasant taste is necessary to enlist the co-operation 
of the children in the regular 

care of the teeth. 


You too should join 
the movement for good 


ge) Y . ESS 
teeth—good health. | ol 
|RIBBON g | 
42 Inches of Cream in Trial Tube for 4 Cents \ / 
LIES FLAT / 


COLGATE & CO., - (Established 1806) - Dept.43 - 55 John Street, New York SOW ON THe 











